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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


E. I. C. says, ‘The design on the Whap- 
lode gravestone (vol. xcrx. part ii. p. 590), 
which Mr. Oliver confessed himself unable 
to elucidate, was pointed out by him and un- 
derstood by me, to be the lower device on 
the first stone in the engraving, and cer- 
tainly not the saltire inscribed on a circle, 
about which no difficulty was expressed. The 
device in question so closely resembled the 
figure of a thunderbolt found on all Roman 
antiquities, that I felt no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing it to be an imitation of that classi- 
cal emblem. I must add that I see no- 
thing in Mr. Oliver’s last letter on the sub- 
ject, (vol. c. part i. p. 591) to induce me to 
alter my opinion.” 

Torocrapnus observes—*‘ On any point 
of British Topography it is so natural to 
seek infurmation from your Magazine, that 
I trust you will forgive me for troubling you 
with a query respecting an obscure place, 
not mentioned, to the best of my know- 
ledge, in any of our old books or maps of 
the roads. Mr. Ireland, in his ¢ Pictu- 
resque Views on the River Thames,’ vol. 11. 
p. 47, says, when in the vicinity of Old 
Windsor, ‘ PassingOuseley towards Egham,’ 
&c. Suspecting that it might derive its 
name from the ancient family of Ouseley 
(whose pedigree, with others of the old 
Shropshire and Northamptonshire families, 
had for some time engaged my attention) I 
requested a friend residing near Egham to 
visit the place, and communicate to me all 
that he could learn respecting it. He found 
there but one building with its offices, a 
kind of inn or public-house, which from a 
sign of Five Bells is called ‘ The Bells of 
Ouseley.’ It stands close to the river 
Thames, among some fine old trees of con- 
siderable size. It appears from a printed 
handbill now before me that the estate of 
Beaumont Lodge, other tenements, and the 
* Bells of Ouseley,’ were advertised for sale 
at Garraway’s Coffeehouse in London on 
the 15th of September, 1801. Is this the 
place to which Mr. Ireland, as above quoted, 
alludes? Any information respecting its 
name and origin will oblige. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for January, 1799, contains 
some curious putas with a view of the 
monument of the Ouseley family in North- 
ampieorions from whom this place may 
perhaps have derived its name.” 

A CorrEsponpENT writes —‘* A por- 
tion of a Parish Register, beginning in 1671, 
containing baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
each leaf or page signed ‘ Tho. Frank, Rec- 
tor,’ and the names of divers Churchwardens 
very regularly until 1689, has fallen into my 
hands, which I could wish to restore to the 
place to which it belongs, but have no means 
of ascertaining of what parish this Thomas 
Frank was Rector, and the names, though 


many of them very common, affording no clue 
to a discovery, not one parish in Bucking- 
hamshire, occurring to me as being likely to 
ownit: nor is there the name of one person 
or family of note, though probably many to 
whom such an authentic d t might 
eventually be important. It strikes me that 
Bedfordshire might possibly comprise the 
parish, but only from the similarity of some 
very common names there in divers places. 
In one place, ‘ William Brittain and 
Mary Page, widdow, were marryed on y® 
thirteenth of February, 1682; both these 
persons were inhabitants of North Crawley 
in y¢ county of Bucks : Tho. Frank, Rector ; 
George Gillett, Thomas Grumont, Church- 
wardens.’ —On the blank page at the begin- 
ning is T, F. 1783: to whom this relates, 
whether to a relative of the Rector, Mr. 
Frank, or not, is entirely unknown. It was 
purchased amongst the offal of an attorney’s 
office in London, as is asserted, many years 
ago: and by a subsequent sale has been 
transferred to the inquirer. The very strange 
name of Roger Ventiman occurs in 1688. 
It must have been some very small parish, 
the marriages scarcely averaging half a do- 
zen ina year. 

L. says, ‘* Any particulars relative to the 
late General Haviland, his family connec- 
tions, or military appointments and services, 
in addition to those recorded in vol. Liv. p. 
719, will be thankfully received. It is pre- 
sumed that the Christian name of Mrs. 
Haviland was Salisbury ; that she was sister 
of Mrs. Townley Balfour, and mother of 
Mrs. Ruxton Fitzherbert, both of Ireland. 

In p. 2, a reference is made to Thorn- 
ton’s two Plates of the scaffolding used for 
restoring the north gable of the transept of 
Beverley Minster to its perpendicular; and 
we have tu add that reduced copies of these 
plates, with full explanations, are published 
in Oliver’s History of Beverley. 

We have no recollection of the article 
which Mr. WeTHERELL says was sent six- 
teen months ago, and the subject is now 
gone by. 

The reply to X. ‘*on Clerical Farmers,” 
in our next. 

J. P. of Hanwell’s favour is received. 


Errata.—Vol. c. i. p. 515, 8. 1. 24, Ka- 
tharine, dau. of LordHaversham, married Mr. 
White, an attorney.-- Banks’s Extinct Peerage. 
—P. 561, the late Major Rennell’s name 
was James, not John. P. 629, 1. 3 and}. 
6, for Jeremiah xlvii. read xlvi. Part ii. 
p- 162, col. 1,6 lines from bottom, for Aug. 
26, read July 26. P. 189, a1. 33, for 
father, read sister. The sisters were devotedly 
attached to each other.—P. 225, b. 1.5 from 
bottom, for Nicholas Hardinge, read George 
Hardinge. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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OF THE NOBILITY AND GOLDEN BOOK OF GENOA. 


HE title of Nosxe was introduced 
into Lombardy by the Emperor 
Theodosius, and after the lapse of many 
centuries bestowed on those principal 
citizens of Genoa who had ruled the 
State as Consuls, or in other high of- 
fices. The records of the Republic do 
not go farther back than the year 1100 
(thirteen years later than the comple- 
tion of the earliest record in England, 
Domesday Book), and it appears by 
them, that in 1159, when Pope Alex- 
ander III. wrote to the city of Genoa, 
he addressed Consuls with the title of 
Noble. In the year 1200, Leone King 
of Armenia wrote to the Vicar of Ge- 
noa, with the like title of Noble, which 
epithet was at that riod so great, that 
Comnene the Greek Emperor, and In- 
nocent III., gave it to Conrad the 
eastern Emperor, and to the King of 
Dalmatia. There were no Jaws in the 
Republic to prevent its honours (in other 
words its offices and employments) be- 
ing given to any citizen of merit; ne- 
vertheless they were always borne by 
members of certain families, the splen- 
dour of whose birth, and the greatness 
of whose wealth, induced the people to 
elect them to the dignities of the state : 
these families were either descendants 
of the great nobles of Italy, or came 
from Germany and France, bringing 
into Genoa the blood of many sove- 
reign houses from those ultramontane 
provinces: but in the year 1257, the 
people having become weary of the 
nobles as rulers, elected Simon Bocca- 
negra ‘* Captain of the People,” and 
formed a party of citizens (designated 
the popular faction) little inferior to 
the nobles, either in birth or riches, to 
oppose the nobles, and from that year 
until 1527, the Republic was torn to 
pieces the quarrels of these two 
parties. One of the most extraordinary 


consequences of these intestine tumults 
was the formation of Albergos, or an 
union of many noble families, thence- 
forth using one surname, as well as one 


coat of arms; and accordingly several 
of the great families strengthened 
themselves by such additions, made in 
solemn assemblies of members of each 
family, committed to writing, legally 
drawn out by a notary, and si oa by 
all parties; thus, in 1448, the Grimal- 
dis formed an Albergo, and aggregated 
to themselves various illustrious fami- 
lies, as the Castello, the Cebas, the 
Carlis, and the Olivas; all of whom 
were thenceforth named “ Grimaldi.” 

To redress, however, the misfortunes, 
and eradicate the fatal distinctions 
arising from the factions of nobles and 
plebeians, it was determined ia the year 
1528, chiefly at the instance of An- 
drew D'Oria, to create an order of no- 
bility, whose members should be se- 
lected from both parties; and it hav- 
ing been ordained that the qualification 
for ranking as noble should be the pos- 
session of six mansions in Genoa by 
any one family, a census was taken, 
and 28 families (and no more) were 
found possessing the requisite qualifi- 
cation; excepting, however, the Ador- 
nos and Fregosas, whose contentions 
had so long caused civil wars in the 
city, that they were intentionally omit- 
ted, although afterwards allowed, with 
many other great citizens, to rank in 
the same class. All party distinctions 
being thus abolished, the 28 families, 
and those who had been incorporated 
with them in the manner presently to 
be mentioned, were declared nobles, 
and to them was given the right of 
conferring a similar distinction on ten 
persons in every year: it was at the 
same time pa Ip that the Doge and 
Magistrates should be chosen, without 
any restriction, from those families ; 
and that their names, surnames, and 
posterity, as well as of those to be there- 
after ennobled, should be registered by 
the College of Proctors of the Repub- 
lic, in a book thenceforth to be called 
The Book of Nobitity, or the Golden 
Book. The names of the 28 families 
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thus first ennobled, were—Calva, Cat- 
tanea, Centurione, Cibo, Cicala, D’O- 
RIA, Fiescuti, Fornari, Franchi, Gen- 
tile, Giustiniana, Grilla, Grima.p1, 
Imperiali, Interiani, Lercara, Lomel- 
lina, Marina, Negra, Negrona, Pallavi- 
cina, Pinella, Promontoria, Salvaga, 
Saoli, Sprnoxa, Vivaldi, Uso di Mare. 

To each of these Alberghi, or fami- 
lies, were at the same time added or 
aggregated* about 20 other great fami- 
lies, who were to take the names and 
arms of those of the 28 to whom they 
were annexed, and thus an order of 
Nobility was created, amounting, ac- 
cording to Casorii, a Genoese histo- 
rian, to 594; but of these, the 28 Al- 
herghi were beyond all comparison 
pre-eminent, and the foar Alberghi 
of D’Oria, Grimaldi, Fieschi, and Spi- 
nola, were in like manner pre-eminent 
among the 28, as rp also were 
amongst the Princes of the great em- 
pires of Europe; thus the D’Orias 
were Princes of Germany, bore the 
imperial eagle for arms, enjoyed the 
personal friendship of the Emperor 
Charles V. and were offered the sove- 
reignty of Genoa:—the Grimaldis, who 
were descended in the male line from 
the royal house of France, and had 
long been adjudged to be a sovereign 
house, by virtue of their principality 
of Monaco, intermarried with the fa- 
mily of Lorraine, were Princes of the 
empire, had the imperial eagle granted 
in 1497 for a chief in the shield of one 
branch of the family, and were created 
in 1525 Counts Palatine and Cavalle- 
rones, or perpetual Knights; they also 
coined their own money in Monaco, 
and were ranked by the Kings of 
France as the third foreign princely 
house of that kingdom :—the Fieschis 
were Sovereign Counts of Lavagne, 
descending from the ancient Dukes of 
Burgundy, whose arms they retained, 
having changed the colours ; they were 
perpetual Vicars of the empire, and 
coined their own money; they have 
given two Popes and many Cardinals 
to Rome, and the Dukes of Savoy, 
Counts of Mountserrat, and Dukes of 
Milan, from whom all Christian 
Princes descend by the mother’s side, 
have allied with the house of Fieschi. 
However, in the course of the succeed- 
ing half century, the ancient nobility 





* This act of aggregating above 500 fa- 
milies to 28, and changing their names, is 
probably the only instance of such a trans- 
action in Europe. 


(those who were noble before the year 
1528) becoming extremely jealous of 
the later created nobility, distinguished 
themselves as the Porto Vecchio, or 
Porto di San Luco, while their more 
modern brethren were designated the 
Porto Nuovo, or Porto di San Pietro, 
the aristocratic Porto Vecchio refusing 
to intermarry with their less fortunate 
compeers. Different factions paraded 
the streets with their different banners, 
and much blood was shed; the Porto 
Vecchio had a sky-blue banner, and 
the Porto Nuovo a green flag; hence 
the saying that the nobles had sangue 
celeste, or sky-blue blood, and not 
red, like that of other people. The dis- 
sentions in the Republic having but 
stnall cessation, a civil war was kin- 
dled, in the year 1574, and the inter- 
ference of the Pope, the Emperor, and 
the King of Spain became necessary to- 
stop its ravages. New laws were enact- 
ed in 1576, under the inspection and 
with the assistance of Commissioners 
from Rome, Germany, and Spain, and 
they continued in force, with little va- 
riation, until the French revolution. 
Amongst other ordinances, it was de- 
creed, that all citizens admitted to 
the great offices of government should 
be comprehended in one only order 
under the name of Noses, and the 
distinctions of new and old nobility, 
and all other distinctions, should be 
abolished. ‘That those nobles who by 
virtue of the laws of 1528 had changed 
their surnames and arms for those of 
the 28 Allberghi, should retake their 
own ancestors’ names and arms; but it 
was permitted for the aggregated fami- 
lies to continue the assumed names, zn 
conjunction with those of the Alberghi 
to which they were attached. 

Illegitimate persons, and those of 
bad fame, or engaged in mechanical 
pursuits, were excluded from nobility. 

The names found in the ancient 
Book of Nobility (that of 1528) were 
to be extracted by the Doge’s Chancel- 
lor in the presence of the Doge and two 
of the Senators, with their Christian 
and surnames, and those of their fa- 
thers and of their children; and all fu- 
ture names or additions to the nobility 
were to be made only by the Chancel- 
lor, in the presence of the Doge and 
two Senators; and a duplicate of this 
book of the Nobility was to be made: 
one —_ was to be preserved by the 
Doge, the other by the Proctors of the 
Republic. To add or alter even a letter 
in the book was high treason. 
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The only trade allowed to be carried 
on by the nobles was wholesale, in 
silk, and some few staple articles; the 
penalty was forfeiture of nobility. The 
earliest entries in this record have no 
date, but were doubtless made in 1528 ; 
the last names inserted were in April 
and May 1793, when four individuals 
were ennobled, for the purpose of ena- 
bling them to assist at the delibera- 
tions of the Lesser Council, doubtless 
in a state of great difficulty at that pe- 
riod. The entries in the Golden Book 
are by an alphabetical arrangement of 
the noble families, to each of whom a 
distinct page or number of pages was 
allowed, and under the heading of a 
family surname, were inscribed the 
names of the several members of that 
family ennobled. It is reported that 
the writing was in letters of gold, 
whence its name: in some instances a 
single individual of a family is entered, 
in others are a hundred, four hundred, 
and even upwards of a thousand names 
of the same house; the Spinola family 
have 1200 inscribed; this seems to 
be unequalled, and was doubtless occa- 
sioned from the extraordinary ramifica- 
tions of that ancient family ; the D’O- 
rias have about 400; the Grimaldis 
300; and the Fieschis 132. Durin 
the first 78 years, the entries containe 


no more than the names of the parties 


inscribed, of their fathers, and occa- 
sionally of their grandfathers; after- 
wards the entries were made with 
greater caution, and in addition to such 
particulars, contained the date of the 
a and the ages of the parties 
inscribed. There is an instance, in the 
Saporita family, where the date of 
birth having been erroneously entered 
as of 1763, instead of 1767, a decree 
of the most Serene College was neces- 
sary for a permission to mention the 
error. It has been stated, by an an- 
cient writer, that some of the nobility, 
as the Justiniani and others, neglected, 
in 1528, to have their names inscribed, 
and Jost their privileges of nobility ; 
though their children were, without 
dispute, received at Malta: a reference 
however to the Libro d’Oro, does not 
seem to corroborate the statement re- 
specting the Justiniani, since the en- 
tries appear as numerous, and of as 
early a period as those of the D’Orias, 
Spinolas, Grimaldis, and Fieschis ; and 
other MSS. state, that several families 
of distinction were purposely left out of 
the first register of the nobility, through 
belonging to an adverse faction, or not 
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being sufficiently rich ; but by the new 
Jaws in 1576, it was ordained that 
those families whose names had been 
omitted in 1528, should then be inserted 
in the Libro d'Oro, and enjoy all the 
privileges of the order of nobility. At 
the first meeting in 1528 of these Al- 
berghi, 861 members mustered. 

The following five extracts will show 
the mode of making the inscriptions, 
and trace a short pedigree at the same 
time. 

*¢ GRIMALDI. 

1. ‘ Lucas, quondam Reverendissimi Hie- 
ronimi.’’* 

2. *¢ Hieronimus, quondam Luce, quon- 
dam Reverendissimi Hieronimi.” 

3.  Ansaldus (quondam) Hier 
quondam Luce, quondam Reverendissimi.” 

4. * Alexander, 21, Ansaldi, quondam 
Hieronimi, scripsit 16 Decembris, 1618.” 

5. ** Joseph, 31, filius legitimus natus, 
quondam Alexandri, scripsit. ....Septembris, 
1662.” 


So that the pedigree to be collected 
from the Golden Book is thus: 


The Cardinal Jerome GriMaLp1. 





Luxe Grimatp1. 
Inscribed in the _ Book 1528. 


JEROME GRIMALDI. 
Inscribed in the Golden Book. 


AnsaLpo GRIMALDI. 
Inscribed in the Golden Book. 


ALEXANDER GRIMALDI. 
Born 1597. 
Inscribed in the Golden Book 1618. 


JoserH GRIMALDI. 
Born 1631. 
Inscribed in the Golden Book 1662. 


The horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion having extended to Genoa, the 
populace in 1793 went to the palace 
and demanded the Golden Book, which 
was taken to the Piazza dell’ Acqua 
Verde, and consigned to the flames, 
amidst cries of ** Viva la liblerta, a 
terra loligarchia /” but it is understood 
that the duplicate original was secreted, 
and is now in the archives of the king- 





* The foreign genealogists use the word 
quondam, to signify ‘¢ the son of.” The 
term Reverendissimi implies Cardinal. This 
first entry was made at the institution of the 
record in 1528; Lucas’s father (Cardinal 
Jerome Grimaldi) was living, but being a 

riest (he was so created after the death of 
his wife) was. not allowed by the laws to 
inscribe his name. 
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dom of Sardinia at Turin; from which 
extracts are occasionally allowed to be 
made in support of pedigrees and no- 
bility. 
The Golden Book has been tran- 
scribed, but copies are very scarce: 
with much difficulty one was lately 
procured at Genoa, formerly the pro- 
petty of a noble Genoese. There is not 
a copy in either of the three national 
libraries; and during a residence of two 
months in Genoa, for genealogical 
urposes, only two other copies were 
Peaed of, one in the possession of the 
Marquess Spinola, and the other in the 
ssession of the representative of the 
ontaldi family. Many well-informed 
residents had never seen a copy. 

In the best times of the Republic, 
the rank of a Genoese Noble was so 
considerable, that the nobility never 
thought of procuring other titles: the 
names of Sovereign Princes, and fo- 
reigners of distinction, are to be found 
enrolled amongst the order. The Greek 
Emperors did not think it derogatory 
to their dignity to marry into their fa- 
milies, or to allow the Genoese families 
to intermarry with theirs; but after 
Andrea D'Oria received the title of 
Prince from the Emperor Charles V. 
as a recompense for his quitting the 
service of Francis I., the ambition of 
his fellow-citizens was awakened by 
so extraordinary an honour, and by de- 
grees all the nobles who had abundance 
of wealth, procured, or endeavoured to 
procure, similar honours for themselves 
and their families; in consequence of 
which, the greater part have principa- 
lities, duchies, marquisates, countships, 
and baronies, in the kingdoms of Naples, 
Sicily, and Sardinia; a circumstance 
which contributed much to their at- 
tachment towards the Spaniards. The 
decay of the Republic insensibly occa- 
sioned a decay of the high ae an- 
ciently attached to the rank of Genoese 
Nobles, and eventually, nobility was 
sold to the most opulent citizens, to 
enable the Government to carry on 
their wars and measures; though it 
does not appear that the practice was 
ever so disgracefully conducted as the 
sale, in England, of the patents of No- 
bility and Baronetcy by the Stuarts. 
It was however customary for the Re- 
public to insert, in the Libro d’Oro, 
the name of any individual (not perso- 
nally disqualified) who presented the 
state with 100,000 livres. 

‘STACEY GRIMALDI. 


(To le concluded in our next.) 


[Sept. 


Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Sept. 12. 
ig has ever been one of my greatest 
pleasures to examine the venerable 
structures erected by our forefathers for 
the purpose of religious worship; and 
whether we consider the munificence, 
the piety, or the superstition, which 
raised them, we must respect their 
fervency towards a good cause, and re- 
gret that so much zeal was blessed with 
such small knowledge of the truths, 
which, under our Reformed Religion, 
we now so happily enjoy, and the con- 
templation of which cannot fail of ex- 
citing gratitude for so great and ines- 
timable a blessing, while it makes us 
emulous of the piety of our ancestors. 

Whilst we therefore contemplate the 
rise of temples to the Deity,—whilst 
we are daily receiving and perusing ac- 
counts of the exertions which are made 
in this enlightened age for the propa- 
gation of Christian knowledge,—with 
what pleasure do we view on the pages 
of History and in the ruins of Anti- 

uity the rise and progress of Chris- 
tianity in our own highly-favoured Is- 
land, from the Saxon invasion down to 
the present time. 

The earliest records represent a 
grove, or some spreading tree, as the 
place where the primitive Christians 
used to assemble for the worship of the 
Most High God, which, while it pro- 
tected them from the rays of the Sun, 
would inspire them with conceptions 
of His overshadowing Providence and 
unfading goodness. 

I need not here advert to the period 
when our land was a land of darkness, 
and when the light of Gospel truth and 
Christian manners had but partially 
illumined it, or to the opposition 
which Christianity had to encounter 
from the bigotry of Popery, and its 
various changes of more later years, 
until its further advancement at the 
Reformation; since these are facts 
now so generally known, that to re- 
peat them is only to rob them of their 
just oblivion. 

Feeling as I do the perfect awe and 
aptitude for devotion, which the -an- 
cient temples of our forefathers irre- 
sistibly inspire,—considering too that 
generations in centuries past had paid 
their devout offerings in the same hal- 
lowed aisle,—had beenjreceived into 
the pale of the same visible Church,— 
I was led to the foregoing reflections 
after attending Divine Service at the 
venerable little Church of St. Giles, 
Shrewsbury, which edifice, while pre- 
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senting an interesting picture of the 
work of former times, has a tendency 
to lead us under fit impressions in the 
hope of a less fading tabernacle. 

This Church, situated at the east- 
ern extremity of the aforenamed town, 
consists of a nave, chancel, and north 
aisle, and is unquestionably as old as 
the 12th century. Being unincumbered 
with pews, it maintained much of its 
original character; and though rude 
in appearance,- was, until lately, a 
wretched spectacle of ‘damp, neglect, 
and decay,”—the improvements, how- 
ever, that have recently been effected 
in and around it, being of no common 
interest, I am tempted to offer a brief 
detail of them to the notice of your 
readers. 

The soil of the cemetery having 
from repeated interments accumulated 
to near the basement of the windows, 
and causing a descent of five or six 
steps to the Church, lias been removed, 
and made to its original level with the 
floor. The north entrance, probably 
used by the depers of the adjoining hos- 
pital, for whom the Chuich was no 
doubt originally erected, and which 
had been bricked up probably soon 
after the demolition of that building, 
with the exception of its Norman arch- 
ed head, which served the purpose of 
a window, has been re-opened, and 
a new doorway placed therein. The 
roof of the halle, long dilapidated, 
has been replaced, and a declension 
which appeared in the wall of the 
north side strengthened by appropriate 
buttresses. 

In addition to the foregoing exterior 
improvements, which are done at the 
expense of the parish, the Rev. W. G. 
Rowland (to whose indefatigable zeal 
and exertions Salopians are particularly 
indebted, for the appropriate and much- 
admired decorations of the ancient 
structures of the Abbey and St. Mary’s 
in their town,) has undertaken at his 
own expense to repair and beautify the 
chancel. His first measure was tho- 
roughly to repair and ceil the roof, 
which was heretofore unceiled,—to 
re-open a small lancet window on the 
north side, and a large pointed one, 
which had for years been plastered 
over on the south side. The former has 
been filled with a small figure of Saint 
Giles, and is an exquisite imitation of 
ancient stained glass; whilst the latter 





* A view of this Church, and copies of 
the epitaphs therein, were contributed to 
this Miscellany by Mr. D. Parkes. See 
vol, xciv. p. 694, Epi, 
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has been filled with fragments of 
painted glass. The floor in front of 
the Communion has been lowered, 
and more appropriate rails placed be- 
fore the altar. The eastern window 
has likewise been filled with a noble 
collection of stained glass, executed by 
Mr. David Evans of Shrewsbury. The 
four compartments of the lower divi- 
sion of the window contain full-length 
figures of the Evangelists standing up- 
on hexagonal pedestals, through the 
external circular arches of which is 
very strikingly exhibited the groined 
roof of a crypt supported by slender 
pillars, under which are their names 
in black letter, and over each figure a 
beautiful canopy of tabernacle work ; 
above which, in the smaller compart- 
ments of the upper portion of the win- 
dew, are the several symbols of the 
Evangelists, each supporting a tablet, 
on which is respectively inscribed in 
small characters : 

««Mattheus Christi stirpem et genus or- 

dine narrat. 

Marcus Baptistam clamantem inducit eremo. 
Virgine prognatum Lucas describit Jesum. 
Prodit Ioannes verbi impenetrabile lumen.” 

The three principal compartments 
in the upper division are filled with 
fine representations from ancient de- 
signs of ‘*The Visitation,” ‘The 

Jise Men’s Offering,” and ‘* The 
Presentation in the Temple ;”’ beneath 
each of which is a Latin inscription, 
the first being taken from 28 verse Ist 
ch. of Luke; the second, 10th verse 
72d Psalm; the third, 20th and 30th 
verses of 2d chap. of Luke. At the 
bottom of the window, “ Gulielmus 
Gorsuch Rowland dono dedit.” 

The alterations in the nave consist 
in levelling and repairing the floor, 
ceiling and appropriately colouring 
the walls, roof, and rafters ; removing 
the pulpit from the south corner of the 
fine arch leading into the chancel to 
the south-east corner of the nave, to 
which an elevated antique reading- 
desk has been attached, the officiating 
Clergyman at the former one being 
obliged to stand on the floor ;—remov- 
ing also the wooden frame and ‘ patch- 
ed glass,’ which had for many years 
disfigured a large pointed window on 
the south side of the nave, very pro- 
perly substituting stone tracery of hawt 
some design, the quatrefoil head being 
filled with fragments of stained glass, 
whilst the windows of the south aisle 
contain similar pieces ingeniously dis- 
posed, so as to represent the outline of 
figures. 
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In fact, whoever has visited this an- 
cient Church, and seen it in its former 
wretched state, will be quite astonish- 
ed: it now truly looks, 

«¢ As though we own’d a God, ador’d his 

power, 

Rever'd his wisdom, loved his mercy.”” 
And its sacred walls will, it is to be 
hoped, no more echo with the twitter- 
ing of birds,—the sparrow find a place 
of security over the altar,—or the swal- 
low be permitted to “ build her brood- 
ing nest,” above its antique pulpit ; al- 
though these are striking resemblances 
of the tranquillity and peace which the 
** means of grace” are to a Christian, 
and which seem to inhabit the House 
of the Deity. : 

But the sentiment which this vene- 
rable building impresses is in some 
measure checked by its disuse, Divine 
Service being performed within its 
walls only twice a year. Since, how- 
ever, it has been put into a complete 
state of repair, it is to be desired some 
means will be devised to introduce a 
more frequent service, that may, we 
would charitably anticipate, prove in- 
strumental to the happiest purposes of 
the heart and a religious life. H.P. 


Mr. Ursay, Sept. 10. 
AVING seen, in some late num- 
bers of your Magazine, a series of 
apers on Witchcraft ; and Sir Walter 
Scott’s late work on Demonology and 
Witchcraft having excited some inte- 
rest; I beg to contribute the following 
extract, which shows how far that ex- 
traordinary delusion. prevailed, even 
where superstition might have been 
considered as eradicated. The work I 
quote is Dr. Cook’s general and histo- 
rical view of Christianity, 1822, vol. 3, 
p. 339. A work certainly prolix and 
tedious, but which has its merit and 


se. 

*‘ There lies before me at present an ac- 
count of the condemnation of a womau by a 
tribunal at Geneva, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century; and an enumeration of 
a few of the particulars connected with it 
will give a much juster conception than any 
description of the cruelty w hich, in pro- 
ceeding against witchcraft, was almost uni- 
versally practised. The woman was accused 
of having sent devils into two young women, 
and of having brought distempers upon se- 
veral others,—a charge sufficiently vague, 
and to which the observations made above 
fully apply. To substantiate it, the mem- 
bers of the tribunal availed themselves of an 
opinion, that the devil imprinted certain 
marks upon his chosen disciples, the effect 
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of which was, that no pain could be expe- 
rienced by any application to the parts of the 

ody where these marks were. They sent 
two surgeons to examine whether such 
marks could be discovered in the accused; 
and they reported, not surely much te the 
credit of their medical skill and philosophy, 
that they had found one, and that having 
thrust a needle into it the length of a finger, 
she had felt no pain, and no blood had is- 
sued from the wound. Being brought to 
the bar, the prisoner denied the statement 
of the surgeons; upon which she was exa- 
mined by three more, and with them were 
joined two physicians. It might have been 
expected that such a body of men, who had 
received a liberal education, and who must 
have had some acquaintance with the na- 
ture and the construction of the human 
frame, would have instantly presented a re- 
port, showing the absurdity of the examina- 
tion upon which they had been employed. 
This did not occur to them; for they grave- 
ly proceeded to thrust sharp instruments 
into the mark already mentioned, and into 
others which they thought they had found 
out; but as the miserable patient gave 
plain indication that she suffered from their 
Operations, they were staggered, and satis- 
fied themselves with declaring, that there 
was something extraordinary in the marks, 
and that they were not perfectly like those 
commonly to be seen in the bodies of 
witches. She was, notwithstanding, doomed 
to another investigation, the result of which 
was, that after some barbarous experiments, 
she felt no pain, and hence it was inferred 
that the marks were satanical. She had, 
previously to this last enquiry, been actually 
put to the rack; but she retained her forti- 
tude and presence of mind under it, firmly 
maintaining that she had sent no devils into 
any of the persons whom it was alleged that 
she had thus injured. She was again threat- 
ened with the torture; and, from dread of 
undergoing it, she made a confession, which 
it is painful to think was not at ouce dis- 
cerned to be the raving of insanity. Similar 
proceedings were continued; and the con- 
clusion of the whole was, that she was con- 
demned to be hanged and burned for giving 
up herself to the devil, and for bewitching 
two girls.” 

The work cited by Dr. Cooke, in 
authority for this statement, is Memoirs 
of Literature, vol. 1, art. 47. In no 
city of Europe should we have expect- 
ed to find such gross ignorance and 
barbarity at that time, as in Geneva. 
And it is humiliating to remember, 
that at the same period, Hopkins the 
witch-finder was employed in Eng- 
land, and the belief in witchcraft was 
countenanced by that acute detector of 
errors, Sir Thomas Browne. 

CyYpwELt. 
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LutwortH Caste. 


S Lulworth Castle in Dorsetshire 

forms the present retreat of fallen 

royalty, the annexed view (see Plate 
I.) may be acceptable to our readers. 

The most ancient possessors of the 
manor are said to have been the De 
Lolleworths ; but the powerful family 
of the Newburghs possessed it as early 
as the reign of John. Christian, the 
sole heiress of Sir Robert Newburgh, 
carried the estate to her husband, Sir 
John Marney, in 1514; and their se- 
cond daughter, Elizabeth, brought it 
into the Howard family, by marriage 
with Thomas Lord Howard of Bin- 
don ; the other coheiress, Catharine, 
who married Lord Poynings, having 
died without issue. From the Howard 
family the estate was purchased in 
1641, by Haomphrey Weld, esq. of 
Holdwell, in Halfield ; and is now pos- 
sessed by Cardinal Weld, his lineal 
descendant. 

That here was a Castle in former 
ages appears from Tyrrel’s History of 
England; where we read, that Robert 
Earl of Gloucester, 1142, took the 
Castle of Lullwarde for the Empress 
Maud. Whether the present structure 
had its name from succeeding to its 
site, or only from being built in that 
form, -is. uncertain; though it never 
was a place of strength, or designed to 
be such. It is a noble pile, and stands 
at the higher end of the parish, a litle 
north of the church, and on the edge 
of the park, on a rising ground ; com- 
manding a fine prospect of the sea, 
from anu opening between -the hills ; 
and from the top of the house is an 
extensive view over the country, espe> 
cially on the north and east. It was 
chiefly built out of the materials of 
Mount. Poynings and of Bindon Ab- 
bey, by Thomas Viscount Bindon, as 
Mr. Coker says (p.44) about 1600. 
Some have made Inigo Jones the -ar- 
chitect. The foundations were laid 
1588, and the building was finished 
1609. But, though Theophilus Earl 
of Suffolk resided here 1635, little of 
the inside work was finished when 
Mr. Weld came to it. It is an exact 
cube of 80 feet, with a-round tower 
at each corner, 30 feet in diameter, 
rising 16 feetzabove the walls, which, 
as wellas the towérs, are embattled. 
The walls are six feet thick, the offices 
are, under ground, arched with stone. 

Gent. Mac. September, 1830. 
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Lulworth Castle, the present residence of Charles X. 


general 18 feet high. 
apartments are some family pictures, 
done by the celebrated hand of Sir Pe- 


é 
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The house has three stories, but the 
towers four; in each front are three 
rows of four windows; in the towers 
are four rows of three each, exclusive 
of the offices. The hall and dining- 
room are. large, and the rooms are. in 
In some of the 


ter Lely. The principal front is ou the 
east, and faced with Chilmark stone. 
Before it was a large court, now laid 


into the lawn leading to the ndiog- 


place, which is guarded by a balustra 

of stone (which, in the late Edward 
Weld’s time, only extended along the 
east front), and called the Cloistets, be- 
cause paved with the stones taken from 
the cloisters of Bindon abbey. This 
was continued by the late _ possessor 
along the north and south: sides, at 
the extremity of which it joins a ter- 


race to the west, of the same height 


with themselves. Over the doors are the 
statues of two ancient Romans in their 
gowns. On each side of the door, 
which is supported by four pillars of 
the Ionic.order, is a large niche, and 
over them two shields, on which are 
the arms of Weld, properly blazoned. 
In the niches are statues of Music 
and Painting. 

This mansion has had the honour to 
entertain King James I. when he came 
in. his western progress to hunt in the 
Park and the Isle of Purbeck, 1615* ; 
as also, in 1665, King Charles II. and 
the Dukes of York and Monmouth, 
whose names the apartments they lay 
in still bear. It is reckoned one of 
the finest seats in the county for its 
uniformity, and was justly admired by 
King Charles II. The large gardens 
adjoining, and the groves of trees that 
almost surround it, add greatly to the 
beauty and grandeur of the place. The 
only thing it wants is water. 

i was sometimes garrisoned by the 
King; but in 1643 and 1644 by the 
Parliament, probably to be some check 
upon Corfe Castle. Captain Thomas 
Hughes was governor here during that 
time; whose receipts, without date, 
out of the hundred of Winfrith and 
liberties of Bindon and Owre-Moygne, 
being the profits of sequestered lands, 
amounted to 3854/. 4s. Ofd. and his 
disbursements to 25181. 13s. 03d. The 





* See Nichols’s Progresses of King James, 
vol, IIT. p. 97. 
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iron bars of the windows, the Jeaden 
water-pipes, and great part of the 
wainscot, were sold, or carried away by 
the Parliamentarians, when they broke 
up their garrison. By the governor’s ac- 
counts, three tons of lead were sold 
hence, and two more delivered for the 
use of the garrisons of Weymouth, 
Poole, and the siege of Corfe castle, 
besides what was spent here; and the 
owner was very fortunate, that a set of 
men, who delighted so much in mis- 
chief, had not burnt or demolished 
this beautiful pile of building. 

In 1789, George III. together with 
his Queen and the three elder Prin- 
cesses, paid a visit to Lulworth Castle 
by sea from Weymouth, where they 
then resided for a few weeks. In 1791, 
the same royal company repeated their 
visit by land, and, on each occasion, 
spent many hours in examining the 
Castle, the new chapel, and the grounds. 
In 1792, their Majesties, with the 
Prince of Wales, and five of the Prin- 
cesses, sailed from Weymouth in the 
Juno frigate, which was accompanied 
by several other vessels, in order to 
visit the Castle, whilst the Duchess of 
York, and several ladies of the court 
went thither by land: however, the 
sea running high, none of the nautical 
party attempted to land, except the 
2rince of Wales, which he effected, at 
the expense of a severe drenching. He 
surveyed the Castle, and returned to 
Weymouth by land. A few days af- 
terwards, the King and Queen, with 
the Princesses, to prevent a second 
disappointment, came to Lulworth in 
their carriages. 

These visits were commemorated 
by the following inscriptions on oval 
stones over the door of the principal 
front of the Castle: 


Adventus regis Georgii IIT. et Caroletz. 


reging conjugis, qui supra cetera beneficia 
ab anno MDCCLXXxxXIX. frequenti aditu pre- 
torium hospites ingressi, omnemyue Weldeo- 
1um domum admissione et adloquio solati, 
splendorem loco ac dignitatem presentia 
intulerunt. 


Anno mpccxcr. Georgius III., rex, fidei 
defensor, legitimze libertatis adsertor, con- 
sentientibus regni ordinibus leges que Ca- 
tholicis sacris advorsabantur publicé refigi, 
ejusque nominis cives zquo libertatis jure 
uti voluit, jussit. Immortale optimi prin- 
cipis beneficium sempiternz posterorum me- 
morjz consignabat Thomas Weld devotus 
majestati ejus. 


In the year 1786 the first stone of 
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the present Chapel, which stands at a 
small distance to the south-west of the 
Castle, was laid by the late posses- 
sor, under which were placed coins of 
the reign of Geo. III. and a plate of 
brass, with the following inscription : 


"i 


Lapis sacer auspicalis in fundamenta futuri 
templi jactus anno MDCCLXXXVI. IV° nonas 
Februarii, quod templum Thomas Weld 
publicé meo in solo primus omnium mites- 
cente per Georgium tertium legum penalium 
acerbitate, in honorem Virginis Beatissime 
Dei genetricis, adgredior extruendum. Tu 
vero Deus optime maxime opus tantis auspi- 
ciis inchoatum custodi, protege, fove, ac 
confirma, ut quaqua Britanniz patent reli- 
gioni sancte templa adcrescant templis cul- 


tores. 
“ss 


The Chapel is of a circular form, 
increased by four sections of a circle 
so as to form a cross, and covered with 
a dome and lantern. It contains a 
well-toned organ, a copy of Raphael’s 
transfiguration, and two other scriptu- 
ral pieces brought from Italy. 





Joseph Weld, Esq. brother of Car- 
dinal Weld, the owner of Lulworth 
Castle, having tendered the use of this 
noble mansion to the ex-King of 
France, in case the British government 
would permit him to land, the fallen 
monarch gladly accepted the offer, and 
on the answer of our government being 
received, allowing him to reside in 
England as a private individual, prepa- 
rations were made for the departure 
from Cowes. On Monday Aug. 23, 
1830, the royal family 5 owe at 
Poole, and proceeded to Lulworth 
Castle by land. Shortly after three 
o’clock, two carriages arrived, with lug- 
gage anda few attendants, and about 
five o'clock two other carriages drove 
up the park, containing the deposed 
Monarch, the Duke of Angouleme, 
the Duke of Bordeaux, the Duke of 
Luxembourg, and General Baron de 
Damas. The ex-King was received at 
the entrance of the Castle by Joseph 
Weld, Esq., with whom he fiars ~ 
shook hands. 

Charles (who, we believe, now 
bears the title of Duke of Milan, be- 
ing prohibited from residing in Eng- 
land otherwise than as a private indivi- 
dual), is of rather tall stature, but he 
does not display his figure to any ad- 
vantage, owing to a rather ungracefal 
stoop. He. bears evident marks of 
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age, and appears somewhat weakened, 
but not so much as might have been 
expected in a man nearly 73 years of 
age, after the great anxieties and fa- 
tigues he has so recently undergone. 
There is a character of mild graceful- 
ness: about his countenance, tinged 
with a cast of melancholy. The Duke 
of Angouleme, his eldest son, who is 
55 years of age, is much shorter than 
his father, and displays in his appear- 
ance litle firmness or manliness. He 
looks nearly as old as his father. The 
Duke of Bordeaux, who was ten years 
old on the 23d of Sept. is a very fine 
and interesting child; he is tall for his 
age, and possesses an intelligent coun- 
tenance. 

The Princesses and the retinue slept 
at the London Inn at Poole on Mon- 
day night, Aug. 23, and the following 
day proceeded to Lulworth. 

The following is a list of the per- 
sons who accompanied the royal suite; 
with the stations they respectively 
occupy: 

The ex-King :—the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, Captain of the Life Guard; 
Count O’Hegerty, Master of the Horse; 
the Baron Kingtzenger, secretary; Dr. 
Bongou, physician. 

The Duchess of Angouleme :—the 
Countess of Murnar; Countess of St. 
Maurs, accompanying a ; Madame 
de St. Preuve, waiting lady; Chev. 
O’Hegerty, Master of the Horse. 

The Duchess of Berri:—Count de 
Misnard, Master of the Horse; Count 
de Brissac, Major Domo; Count and 
Countess de Charette, friends ; Coun- 
tess de Bouillie, accompanying lady. 

The Duke of Bordeaux :—General 
Baron de Damas, governor; M. de 
Barbaneois, under do.; Count de 
Martras, do.; Alfred de Damas, aide- 
de-camp; M. de Burante, professor ; 
Chev. de Villale, aide-de-camp. 

The Princess Maria Theresa Louisa : 
—Duchess de Goutaud, governess ; M. 
Vachen, teacher. 

Besides many inferior attend- 
ants and servants. 

The period for which the ex- 
Royal Family will remain at Lul- 
worthCastle, or even inEngland, 
is quite uncertain. Charles keeps 
himself much secluded, and seldom ven- 
tures beyond the precincts of the park. 
The preserves are in good order, and af- 
ford the party much sport. He and the 
Duke of Angouleme frequently amuse 
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themselves with shooting excursions, 
having taken out the proper certificates. 

When Charles X. was resident at 
Edinburgh, he was in the habit of cor- 
responding with the illustrious Prince 
of Condé, father of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, whose memoir we have given in 
our obituary. In a letter now before 
us, written Nov. 29, 1796, Charles 
thus proudly adverts to the Duke d’En- 
ghien, as being the hopes of the Bour- 
bon race: 


*¢ Je joins ici ma lettre, que je vous prie 
de me remettre de ma part au duc d’Enghien. 
Je ne lui parle que de mon amiti¢; mais 
c’est le Roi, c’est la France entitre, que je 
félicite de ce qu’il est, et de ce qu’il sera un 
jour, en suivant la glorieuse route que vous 
lui avez tracée.” 

Charles then adverts to his own son, 
the Duke d’Angouleme, and thus no- 
tices his youthful propensities and in- 
tended pursuits : 

** Tl faut que je vous parle d’un objet qui 
tient 4 mon coeur; il parait que mon fils s'est 
conduit en joli gargon, et qu’il a du godt 
pour les coups de fusil. C’est toujours bon 
en soi-méme, mais cela ne suffit pas; dans 
sa position, il faut qu’il se mette prompte- 
ment en état de bien servir son Roi; et c’est 
4 vous que je m’adresse avec confiance, mon 
cher cousin, pour que vous employiez toute 
votre autorité de général, et toute celle, que 
mon emitié a remise entre vos mains, a exi- 
ger qu’il occupe tout son hiver a travailler 
bien sericusement au métier de la guerre, & 
se rendre digne de commencer |’année pro- 
chaine 4 conduire des troupes. Je ne vous 
indiquerai aucuns moyens A cet égard; per- 
sonne ne saura mieux que vous exciter son 
émulation, et lui inspirer le désir de l’in- 
struction: mais vous jugerez facilement 
combien je serai sensible & cette nouvelle 
preuve de votre amitié. 

*¢ Adieu, mon cher cousin, je ne veux 
rien changer au rendez-vous que je vous ai 
donné ; et c’est vers ce but que tendent tous 
mes efforts. Je vous renouvelle, du fond du 
ceeur, l’assurance de |’amiti¢ bien tendre et 
bien constante qui m’attache & vous pour 
la vie.” 








The following letters, dated War- 
saw, April 9, 1804, were written by 
the Duke and Duchess of Angouleme 
to the Prince de Condé, when resident 
at Wanstead House. They were pen- 
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ned soon after the execution of the 
Duke d’Enghien ; and discover the in- 
tense grief excited by the melancholy 
circumstance. 

*¢ MonsiEUR MON COUSIN, navré de la 
douleur la plus amére et la plus vivement 
sentie, permettez moi de joindre mes larmes 
aux vétres. Jen’ai pas besoin de vous as- 
surer de leur sincérité; j’ose me flatter que 
vous connaissez assez tous les sentimens qui 
m’attachent & vous, pour n’en point douter. 
Ce n’est point un cousin que je perds, c’est 
un frére; et c’est 4 ce titre que je regrette 
infiniment de n’étre pas auprés de vous, je 
ne dis pas, pour vous offrir des consolations 
(car il n’en existe que dans la religion pour 
un pateil malheur), mais pour pleurer avec 
vous. Ma femme, qui partage entitrement 
mes sentimens, me charge de vous les te- 
moigner, et de vous dire combien, ayant 
éprouvé elle-méme Jes pertes les plus af- 
freuses, elle resent plus vivement votre mal- 
heur. Agréez, Monsieur, |’assurance de 
notre profonde douleur, ainsi que de la haute 
considération, et du plus tendre et sincére 
attachement avec lequel je suis pour la vie, 
Monsieur mon cousin, votre trés-aifectionné 
cousiny 


ACCA 


*¢ Monsieur MON COUSIN, je ne puis me 
refuser 4 vous exprimer moi-méme la part 
bien vive que je preuds A la douleur qui vous 
accable, et que mon cour partage bien sin- 
ctrement. Malgré tout ce que j’ai souffert, 
les pertes cruelles que j’ai éprouvées, je 
n’aurais jamais pu imaginer |’événement af- 
freux qui nous met tous dans le deuil, J'ai 
été voir ce matin la princesse Louise: je 
V’ai trouvée avec ce calme de la douleur que 
la religion et la résignation aux décrets de la 
providence peuvent seules donner. Elle 
n’est occupée que de vous, Monsieur, elle y 
pense sans cesse, et alors les larmes soula- 
ent son cceur oppressé. Je n’écris pas & 

Tonsieur le duc de"Bourbon, mais veuillez 
étre l’interpréte de mes sentimens auprés de 
lui; et comptez, je vous prie, sur mes voeux, 
pour que, soutenue par votre courage, votre 
santé résiste & la juste douleur de notre 
cruelle et commune perte. 


*¢ Je suis, Monsieur mon cousin, votre 
trés-affectionnée cousine, 


- a 
Maric 
As an illustration of the characteris- 
tic bigotry of the Bourbon family and 
the old emigrés, Buonaparte related to 


Barry O'Meara the following anecdote 
of Charles X. then Count d’ Artois: 


Charles X. and his Family. 
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«* When the Count d’Artois came to 
Lyons [1815] although he threw himself ou 
his knees before the troops, in order to in- 
duce them to advance against me, he never 
put on the cordon of the legion of honour, 
though he knew that the sight of it would 
be most likely to excite the minds of the 
soldiers in his favour, as it was the order so 
many of them bore on their breasts, and re~ 
quired nothing but bravery to obtain it. He 
decked himself out with the order of the 
Holy Ghost ! to be eligible for which you 
must prove 150 years nobility,—an order 
purposely formed to exclude merit, and one 
which excited indignation in the breasts of 
the old soldiers. ‘ We will not,’ said they, 
‘ fight for orders like that, nor for emigrés 
like those ;’ he had ten or eleven of these 
imbleciles as aid-de-camps. Instead of 
showing to the troops some of those gene- 
rals who had so often led them to glory, he 
brought with them a set of miséralles, who 
served no other purpose than to recall to 
the minds of the veterans their former suffer- 
ings under the noblesse and priests.”” 

“*T advanced to Lyons, when I was joined 
by the troops charged to defend it against 
me, and the Count d’Artois was happy to 
— escorted by a 
single dragoon, from the 
city he had commanded 
a few hours before.” 


In another place, Buonaparte ob- 
serves, 


*¢ When you have seen that old blockhead 
Montchenu, you have seen all the old nobi- 
lity of France before the Revolution. Such 
were all the race, and such they have re- 
turned, ignorant, vain, and arrogant, as they 
left it. Jls n’ont rien appris, ils n’ont rien 
oublié, They were the cause of the revolu- 
tion, and of so much bloodshed; and now, 
after twenty-five years of disgrace, they re- 
turn, loaded with the same vices and crimes 
for which they were expatriated, to produce 
another revolution. I know the French. 
Believe me, that after six or ten years, the 
whole race will be massacred, and thrown 
into the Seine. They are a curse to the 


nation.” 
—o— 
_ Long Melford, Sussex, 
three Ox 
[‘ your Magazine for April last (p. 

318) is a letter concerning the Le- 
gend of the Three Kings of Cologne, 
and the usual manner of representing 
them in paintings or sculpture. 

In 1794, Craven Ord, Esq. F.S.A. 
in a letter to the Earl of Leicester, 
President of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, gave an account of a basso-re- 
lievo, or tablet of alabaster, painted 
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and gilt, in Long Melford Church in 
Suffolk, representing the offering of 
the wise men. This letter was pub- 
lished, accompanied by a very correct 
representation of the tablet, drawn by 
J. Carter, F.S.A. 

The three kings in this very ancient 
sculpture exactly answer the descrip- 
tion of them given by the venerable 
Bede. Melchior (King of Arabia) 
having presented the apple of gold, 
which the infant Jesus holds in his 
hand, he is in the act of presenting 
with his left hand the 30 gilt pence, in 
something like an urn, and with his 
right hand he is taking off his crown. 
Balthazar (King of Saba) is following 
with a box of myrrh, and Gaspar 
(King of Egypt) is young, and has no 
beard ; he is the last, and has a jar of 
frankincense. The pillow of the Vir- 
gin is supported by a female, and at the 
foot of the couch Joseph is sitting in a 
chair. 

I am happy to say that this relic is 
still well preserved in Melford Church ; 
it is inserted in the wall of the north 
aisle belonging to Kentwell Hall, 
which was for centuries the residence 
of the ancient family of Clopton*. I 
find in the churchwatdens’ accounts 
the following items (with a great num- 
ber of other curious entries) ; and it is 
probable that this tablet is there al- 
luded to. 


**Thys ys the reckenyng made by Wyll’m 
Dyke & Wyll’m Marchall, Churchewardens 
fro the fest of sent John baptyst In the 
fyrst yere of the reygu of Kyng Edward the 
VI* unto the sonday aft’ Sent Lewke In the 
second yere of oF sov’ayn Lord Kyng Edward 
the VIt, before the chefeste of the parysh 
& inhabytors of the towne of Melford, as 
well of the gere takyn down by the Kyngs 
comandyment & vysytors as in the Kyngs 
Injunccyons doth appere, in the xxvii ar- 
tycle doth appere and other places, as of 
the other goods belongyng unto Melford 
Church that was to you delyv’ed. 

** It.—Sold to Mast’ Clopton the great- 
est Image aboute the Chyrche & Chappell 
of Alebast’ for 11°. 

*«It.—Sold to M. Clopton the Alt’. of 
Alebast’ in owr Ladys Chapell, vi°. vim14. 

** An‘ lefte unto Mast’ Clopton ij stonys 
at the end of the Alt’. In Mast’ Cloptons 
yelde, & the Tabyll of Allebaster In the sayd 
yelde, & a tytell Tabyll In Sent Annys Chap- 
pell, & all the gere therin to dr’s up the 
Chappell & dyscharge the Churchewardens, 
& to do yt at hys plesur.” 

The injunctions appear to have 





* See the pedigree in Cullum’s History 
of Hawstead, 
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given great offence in this neighbour- 
hood, and a rebellion actually broke 
out in consequence in Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; an engagement took place 
near Lynn, in which several persons 
were slain.t 

In 1562, I find the following en- 
tries in the Melford Black Book ; the 
Church requiring to be again cleansed 
after the reign of Mary. 


*¢ Ftem.—Payde to Prime for the scraping 
owt of the pay’tinges all y* lengthe of the 

uire, x8. vit, 

“< Item.—Payde for the Injunccions, 11114. 

*« Item.—For u bokes of prayer and of 
fasting that were latlye set forth, viit.” 

In 1576 the work of spoliation was 
again pursued. 


** Item.—P4 to Flyemyn the Glasyer of 
Sudburye for defacynge of the sentence and 
Imagerye in the glasse Wyndowes, 11°.” 


The parishioners must either have 
been very unwilling to obey the in- 
junctions, or the workmen employed 
**to deface” had not done their duty, 
as a most valuable collection of painted 

lass remains to this day. The ‘* scrap- 
ing owt’’ the paintings Lad been well 
done in the quire, except one near the 
communion-table; but in the body of 
the church they had only been white- 
washed over. The whitewash, which 
had been accumulating ever since, was 
carefully scraped off this summer, and 
the old paintings were perceptible. 
Over each pillar was represented an 
angel or saint, standing on a pedestal, 
with several labels of religious Latin 
sentences issuing from their mouths. 
They were too much defaced to be 
copied. 

This beautiful Church* had been 
ornamented with a running border of 
vine leaves and grapes, painted with 
red ochre, round the windows, which 
does not accord with our ideas of the 
richness and elegance of the large 
churches before the reformation. 


Yours, &c. R. ALMaAck. 





*,* The Church of Long Milford is 
well illustrated in Vol. II. of Neale’s 
Views of Churches, by six beautiful 
plates. Mr. Neale has given a good 
account of the Church; which he was 
enabled to do by the kindness of Rev. 
W. T. Spurdens, who communicated 
some interesting MS. collections. The 
first isa minute account of the Church 





+ See Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. II, p. 
158, 
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and beautiful painted glass, written by 
a former rector in 1088; and the se- 
cond is a curious MS. by Roger Mar- 
tin, esq. written about the time of the 
Reformation, giving so many interest- 
ing particulars of the religious ceremo- 
nies observed at this Church, that we 
are induced to append it to our corres- 
pondent’s letter.—Epir. 


‘¢ The state of Melford Church and our 
Ladie’s Chappel at the East end, as I did 
know it. 

** Memorand.—At the back of the High 
Altar, in the said Church, there was a good- 
ly mount, made of one great tree, and set 
up to the foot of the window there, carved 
very artificially with The Story of Christ’s 
Passion, representing the horsemen with 
their swords, and the footmen, &c. as they 
used Christ on the Mount of Calvary, all 
heing fair gilt, and lively and beautifully set 
forth. To cover and keep clean all the 
which, there were very fair and painted 
boards, made to shut to, which were opened 
upon high and solemn Feast Days, which 
then was a very beautiful shew; which 
painted boards were set up again in Queen 
Mary’s time. At the north end of the same 
altar, there was a goodly tilt tabernacle, 
reaching up to the roof of the Chancell, in 
the which there was one fair large gilt 
image of The Holy Trinity, being patron of 
the Church, besides other fairimages. The 
like tabernacle was at the south end. 

‘¢ There was also in my Ile, called Jesus 
lle, at the back of the Altar, a table with a 
crucifix on it, with the two thieves hanging, 
on every side one, which is in my house de- 
cayed, and the same I hope my heires will 
repaire and restore again, one day. There 
was also two fair gilt tabernacles, from the 
ground up to the roofe, with.a fair Image of 
Jesus, in the tabernacle, at the north end of 
the altar, holding a round bawle in his hand, 
signifying, I think, that he containeth the 
whole round world; and, in the tabernacle, 
at the south end, there was a fair image of 
our Blessed Lady having the afflicted body 


of her dear Son, as he was taken down, off . 


the cross, lying along in her lapp, the tears, 
as it were, running down pittifully upon her 
beautiful cheeks, as it seemed, bedewing the 
said sweet body of her son, and therefore 
named The Image of our Lady of Pity. 

‘© Memorand.—There was a fair Rood Loft, 
with the Rood, Mary and John, of every 
side, and witha fair pair of organs standing 
thereby ; which loft extended all the breadth 
of the Church, and on Good Friday, a 
Priest, then standing by the Rood, sang the 
Passion. The side thereof, towards the body 
of the church, in twelve partitions in boards, 
was fair painted with the images of the 
twelve Apostles. 

*¢ All the roof ofthe Church was beauti- 
fied with fair gilt stars. Finally, in the ves- 
try, where there were many rich copes and 
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suites of vestments, there was a fair press, 
with fair large doors to shut to, wherein 
there were made devises to hang on all the 
copes, without folding or frumpling of them, 
with a convenient dis'ance, the one from the 
other. 

** In the Quire was a fair planted frame of 
timber, to be set up about Maunday Thurs- 
day, with holes for a number of fair tapers 
to stand in before the sepulchre, and to be 
lighted in service time. Sometimes it was 
set overthwart the Quire before the Altar, 
the sepulchre being alwaies placed, and finely 
garnished, at the north end of the High 
Altar; between that and Mr. Clopton’s lit- 
tle chappel there, ina vacant place of the 
wall, I think upon a tomb of one of his 
ancestors, the said frame with the tapers 
was set near the steps going up to the said 
Altar. Lastly, it was used to be set up, all 
along by Mr. Clopton’s Ile, with a door, 
made to go out of the rood loft into it. 

*¢ Upon Palm Sunday the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was carryed in procession about the 
churchyard, under a fair canopy, borne by 
four yeomen; the procession coming to the 
church gate, went westward, and they with 
the Blessed Sacrament went eastward; and 
when the procession came against the door 
of Mr. Clopton’s Ile, they with the Blessed 
Sacrament, and witha little bell and singing, 
approached at the east end of our Ladie’s 
Chappell, at which time a boy with a thing 
in his hand pointed to it, signifying a pro- 
phet, as I think, sang, standing on the tyr- 
ret, that is, on the said Mr. Clopton’s ile 
doore, Ecce Rex tuus, venil, &c.; and then 
all did kneel down, and then, rising up, 
went and met the sacrament, and so then, 
went singing together, into the church, and 
coming near the porch, a boy, or one of 
the clerks, did cast over among the boys 
flowers, and singing cakes, &c. 

“€ On Corpus Christi day, they went like- 
wise with the Blessed Sacrament in proces- 
sion about the church green in copes, and I 
think also, they went in procession, on St. 
Mark’s day, about the said green, with 
handbells ringing before them, as they did 
about the bounds of the town, in Rogation 
week, on the Monday one way, on the Tues- 
day another way, and on the Wednesday 
another, praying for rain or fair weather, 
as the time required, having a drinking and 
a dinner there, upon Munday, being fast 
day; and Teusday, being a fish day, they 
had a breakfast with butter and cheese, &c. 
at the Parsonage, and a drinking at Mr. 
Clopton’s by Kentwell, at his manor of Lu- 
tons, near the pond in the Park, where 
there was a little chappel, I think of St. 
Anne, for that was their longest perambula- 
cion. Upon Weduesday, being fasting day, 
they had a drinking at Melford Hall. All the 
Quire dined there, three times in the year at 
least, viz. St. Stephen’s Day, Mid!ent Sun- 
day, and I think upon Easter Monday. 

«On St. James’s Day, Mass being sung 
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then by note, and the organs going in St. 
James’s chappel, which were brought into 
my house with the clock and bell, that stood 
there, and the organs which stood upon the 
rood loft, that was then a little from the 
rood, which chappel had been maintained by 
my ancestors; and therefore I will, that my 
heires, when time serve, shall repair, place 
there, and maintain all these things again. 
There were also fair stooles, on either side, 
such as are in the Church, which were had 
away by John King’s means, who was Sir 
William Cordell’s bayliff, about which cha- 
pel there was paled in, round about, a con- 
venient peice of the green, for one to 
walk in. 

*¢ Memorand.—On St. James’s Even their 
was a bonefire, and a tub of ale, and bread, 
then given to the poor, and before my 
‘doore there were made three other bone- 
fires, viz. on Midsummer Even, on the Even 
of St. Peter and Paul, when they had the 
like drinkings, and on St. ‘Thomas’s Even, 
on which if it fell not on the fish day, they 
had some long pies of Mutton, and pease- 
cods, set out upon boards with the afore- 
said quantity of bread and ale; and in all 
these bonfires, some of the friends and more 
civil poor neighbours were called in, and sat 
at the board, with my grandfather, who had 
at the lighting of the bonefires, wax tapers, 
with balls of wax, yellow and green, set up, 
all the breadth of the hall, lighted then and 
burning there, before the image of St. John 
the Baptist ; and after they were put out, a 
watch candle was jighted and set in the 
midst of the said hall, upon the pavement, 
burning all night. 

** This was transcribed by Mr. Johnathan 
Moor, by my order, out of certain papers 
written by, and belonging to Mr. Roger 
Martin, of Melford, who died circ. 23d 
Eliz. 1580. ‘These papers were showed to 
me by Mr. Valentine Martin, and were part 
of the large MS, book lately wasted. N.B. 
12th April, 1692.” 


Mr. Urnsay, Sept. 14. 


ITH reference to a notice in 
your last number, of the disco- 
veries made among the ruins of Iona, 
I subjoin an abstract of a letter just 
received from a friend who has visited 
these interesting remains. All who 
venerate the impressive vestiges of for- 
mer ages must regret the state in which 
this monument of the piety and learn- 
ing of other years is now left. It is 
discreditable to the proprietors of such 
objects to allow them to remain in 
such a state, for Dunstaffnage and 
other castles and religious houses are 
the same. 
“*Next morning visited Staffa, ex- 
ceeding even anterior imaginings. Iona 
fell short as to extent and imposing as- 


pect of ruins, but is venerable, and a 
peculiarity in the style of the sepulchral 
monuments very striking. The whole 
is in a state of the most disgusting neg- 
lect, filth and degradation... . Iam 
persuaded curious discoveries are to be 
made by excavations, and laying open 
what is at present concealed by an ac- 
cumulation of rubbish and dung from 
the cattle which are penned in the 
chapels and aisles, &c. Something 
was said in a newspaper lately about 
Rae Wilson having excavated, but it 
must have been to a very trifling ex- 
tent. Under a large slab, we were 
told, lay the Kings of Scotland ; under 
another, those of Norway ; and under 
a third those of Ireland; no other mo- 
nument indicated their places of se- 
pulture.” 

If this is worthy of a place in your 
pages, it may be the means of drawing 
some attention to the state of this 
building, once so celebrated as a semi- 
nary of learning and religious instruc- 
tion. Yours, &c. JAMES LoGan. 


i= 
Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Sept. 13. 


ie your vol. Lxxx. part ii. p. 305, 
you gave a view and description of 
the far-famed Shelton Oak, which tra- 
dition says Owen Glendwr ascended 
to reconnoitre, at the battle of Shrews- 
bury, and from whence he precipitately 
retreated to Oswestry, and from thence 
into Wales, on finding that Hotspur 
and his friends were defeated. By the 
permissive kindness of my respected 
friend, John F. M. Dovaston, Esq. I 
am enabled to send you the following 
inscription, commemorative of the 
event. Yours, &c. D. Parkes. 


INSCRIPTION FOR SHELTON OAK: 
XXII, IVLY MCCCCIII. 


Tradition says (and why not trust Tradition 
When many a haunt breathes hallow’d by 
her song ?) [sand men, 
From this great Oak, back’d with twelve thou- 
Wrung at their country’s wrongs and mur- 
der’d King, 
Glyndwr, the wise, the bountiful, the brave, 
Beheld young Percy fall ; and conquest crown 
The perjur’d Bolingbroke. ‘* Bright youth ! 
(he cried) [lost 
Thy spur is cold. One thoughtless act hath 
An Empire’s tide. Mark what the great have 
The better part of valour is discretion, [said, 
For safe on prudence every good attends.” 
Trace, visitor, the tale, as beats thy vein, 
Clad in cold-hearted History’s homely weeds, 
Or garlanded with Avon’s dewy flowers. 


Feb. 2, 1830. J. F. M. Dovaston. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 





Br. Mowx’s Lire or Dr. Bente. 
(Continued from p. 134.) 
With a Portrait of Dr. Bentley. 


EING discontented with the reve- 
nues of his situation, as derived 
from the tithes of some rectories, the 
new Professor resolved to take the great 
tithes iz kind, and to let the small tithes 
to his bailiff. His tithe wheat and 
barley were conveyed by barges to two 
out-houses converted into granaries at 
the back of the lodge; and, in the 
course of the next two years, the greater 
part of the articles were sold to the 
College for the bakehouse and brewery. 
And as the highest prices were paid for 
them, though more or less damaged, it 
occasioned an outcry against the Pro- 
fessor, not only on the score of rapa- 
city, but of meanness, in exercising the 
trades of farmer and maltster. These, 
and other more disgraceful, though 
unproved charges, were very deroga- 
tory to his reputation, as subjecting 
him to imputations alike disgraceful to 
one in his dignified station. 

In 1717 George I. visited the Uni- 
versity, when several new Doctors 
were to be created by Royal mandate. 
From each of these the Professor de- 
manded a fee of four guineas, in addi- 
tion to a broad piece, the regular compli- 
ment on creation. The greater part pro- 
tested against this demand, as unreason- 
able. After much altercation, Bentley 
refused to create any one who would not 
acquiesce in his requisition. Conyers 
Middleton was among the number of 
those who refused payment. But he 
and some others at length agreed to 
pay the fee, taking a promise from 

ntley that he would return it, if his 
claim thereto was proved to be un- 
founded. The rest Bentley created, 
on their giving him a note promising 
to pay the four guineas, if decided to 
be his just due. The Professor endea- 
voured to have his claim confirmed by 
the interference of the Court; but the 
Minister of State declined to inter- 
meddle in a matter of so invidious and 
— a nature. At this rebuff Bent- 
ey was so chagrined, that he laid aside 
the Third part of his remarks on Free- 
thinking, which he had then even com- 


menced printing. Meanwhile Dr. Mid- 
dleton, hearing no tidings of his four 
ange applied to the Professor for itto 

e refunded. But no regard being paid 
to his applications, he sued forthe sum as 
a debt, in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. 
The Vice-Chancellor held many con- 
ferences with the Professor, assuring 
him that if the matter were to come 
into his Court, he must decide it a- 
gainst him. Bentley, however, pertina- 
ciously persisted in carrying on a contest 
from which neither credit nor advan- 
tage could ensue, and in which he 
would receive no countenance from his 
brother Heads, with whom, indeed, he 
was unpopular. At length the Vice- 
Chancellor issued a writ for arresting 
the Professor, which was served by 
one of the Esquire bedells, who being 
ill-treated and kept in durance by be- 
ing locked up in an empty room for 
several hours, the Vice-Chancellor and 
Heads resolved to resent this insult to 
the University in the person of its of- 
ficer, And upon Bentley’s refusing to 
ask pardon for his contempt of Court, 
the Vice-Chancellor proceeded to pub- 
licly and solemnly declare “ Richard 
Bentley suspended ab omni gradu sus- 
cepto,” a sentence confirmed by a great 
majority of the senate. Nay, the Vice- 
Chancellor proceeded to prohibit him 
from acting as Professor, and even 
threatened to declare the Professorship 
vacant; but did not dare to execute 
his threat. Upon this our undoctored 
Professor petitioned the King against 
the University; and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor laid a representation of the pro- 
ceedings before the King in council. 
A number of pamphlets, all anony- 
mous, were now put forth for and 
against Bentley, which caused a sen- 
sation in the public mind almost un- 
precedented. This literary contest took 
place at the end of 1718 and the be- 
ginning of 1719, and the feud among 
the Heads descended to the juniors and 
even under-graduates of the Univer- 
sity. And now the Fellows of Trinity 
renewed their exertions to procure a 
hearing for their petition, which was 
read in council and favourably receiv- 
ed. Whereupon Bentley, with great 
dexterity, contrived to bring about a 
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tre y of pacification with Miller and 
the »eniors, the former of whom basely 
betrayed the interests of his constitu- 
ents. Yet two of the most influential 
of that body, Dr. Colbatch and ano- 
ther, still pressed the consideration of 
the state of Trinity College on the Bi- 
shop of Ely, who refused to interfere. 
Bentley, however, still continued his 
despotic proceedings, and aimed at 
drawing all power to himself, and con- 
ferring all College offices or livings at 
his own will; though he was occa- 
sionally resisted with success. 
Attempts were now made (but in 
vain) by application to the Court of 
King’s Bench, to deprive Bentley of 
his Professorship. The demands made 


on Bentley’s time by the duties of his. 


new office, and the extraordinar 

course of events which ensued, will. 
account for his suspending the great 
undertaking of his Greek Testament ; 
though he still kept it in view, and ‘had 
much valuable assistancefrom W etstein,,. 
and Dr. Walker of Trinity, as also the. 
learned Benedictines of St. Maur, who 
have immortalized their Society by so, 
many splendid and useful Ecclesiasti- 
cal publications, The Proposals, how- 
ever, for his Greek Testament were at 
length sent forth; but being drawn up 
with much haste and precipitation,some 
weak points were laid open, of which 
advantage was taken by Middleton, 
who made a furious attack on the Pros- 
pectus, written in the most captious and 
malignant spirit, and particularly dis- 
graceful to him, since he must have writ- 
ten against his own private convictions 
and knowledge, out of hatred to Bent- 
ley. The Professor retorted, but in so 
violent and abusive spirit, as could only 
injure his cause, and disgrace his cha- 
racter, as holding the most dignified 
permanent office in the University. 
This drew forth from Middleton yet 
bitterer animadversions on the propo- 
sals, in which (observes Dr. Monk) 
**he shows himself a perfect controver- 
sialist, and though every sentence is 
influenced by hatred of his antagonist, 
he veils his spirit with the dress of 
learning and argument. Every thing 
is disposed in the most lucid order ; 
there 1s a beautiful style, acute reason- 
ing, extensive learning, and all the ac- 
complishments of a controversialist ; 
but in vain do we look for the candour 
of a fair adversary, whose object is the 
establishment of truth.” It is, how- 
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ever, continues Dr. M., only one of the 
vnigar errors respecting Bentley’s his- 
tory to suppose that he gave up his edi- 
tion of the New Testament in conse- 
quence of Middleton’s attacks. It was, 
he shows, from other causes, and espe- 
cially the refusal of the government to 
grant permission to import the paper 
duty-free ; and he gave it up from the 
same causes which influenced him to 
abandon the Third part of his Remarks 
on Free-thinking. 

Middleton, however, had no great 
reason to exult, since being prosecuted 
for a libel on Bentley in his last work, 
and being found guilty, he was obliged 
to beg pardon of the Professor, and pay 
the costs of suit. Our Critic was now at- 
tacked in his Horace by Cunningham, 
who had sent fosth a rival Edition. But 
whatever may be the ability displayed 
in his remarks on Bentley’s emenda- 
tions and notes, he owes the preserva- 
tion of his name to the transcendent 
reputation of him whose fame he so 
laboured to disparage. In 1722 Bent- 
ley, at the request of Dr. Mead, made 
a complete revision of the Theriaca of 
Nicander. for Dr. Mead. The volume 
found its way into the British Museum, 
and the emendations. were transcribed 
and published in the Museum Criticum 
in 1814. Our Professor now applied to 
the Court of King’s Bench to procure 
restoration to his degrees, and after hav- 
ing, by consummate dexterity, van- 
quished at law. his great adversaries, 
Middleton, and Colbatch, the leader of 
the malcontents at Trinity, he carried 
forward his cause against the U niversity 
for having unjustly degraded him. The 
Judges declared their opinions against 
the University, and a peremptory man- 
damus was issued to restore Bentley to 
his degrees, which was (however unpa- 
latable to his adversaries) publicly per- 
formed by the University. Dr. Middle- 
ton now renewed his action for the re- 
covery of the four guineas, and succeed- 
ed; a small consolation for the sacri- 
fices and losses he had encountered to 
ruin his enemy. Even Dr. Bentley, 
though successful, and throwing on his 
adversaries the greater part of the costs, 
found that his expenses in these conti- 
nual suits had so much exhausted his 
finances as to diminish the gratification 
of his triumph. An offer was now 
made him of the Bishopric of Bristol, 
which however he declined; and on 
being asked what it was he expected, 
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heanswered, “ something which should 
render it unnecessary for him to seek 
a change.” 

Our Critic now sent forth his elabo- 
rate Dissertation on the Metres of Te- 
rence, together with an Edition of that 
writer, and also one of Phedrus; on 
which Dr. Monk has some judicious 
remarks, in illustration of the origin and 
progress of the controversy of Bentley 
with Bp. Hare on the metres of Te- 
rence. With an ardour seldom found 
even in the young, our veteran Critic 
now applied himself to an Edition of 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. His Notes, how- 
ever, from the proposed Edition clash- 
ing with two other rival ones then pre- 
paring by Cortius and Oudendorp, did 
not see the light till fourteen years after 
his death, when they were printed at 
the Strawberry Hill Press. 

Our illustrious Aristarchus so retain- 
ed the vis vivida animi, that he now, at 
65, proposed to give new editions of 
Manilius and Homer (the former of 
which was some years after published) 
and had not yet abandoned his design 
to edit the Genk Testament. As to 
the affairs of Trinity College, all the 
Master’s wishes and projects were now 
carried without obstruction; though 
some of them were objectionable, and 
savoured of oppression and selfishness : 
insomuch that in 1727 fresh attempts 
were made to procure a visitation of 
Trinity College, and the Bp. of Ely 
was prevailed on to undertake the visi- 
tation, if it should be found that he 
had the proper jurisdiction. In 1720 
George II. visited the. University, and 
was entertained by Dr. Bentley at Tri- 
nity Lodge. In consequence of his 
fatigue on this occasion, the Doctor 
was attacked with a dangerous illness ; 
but medical skill, or the goodness of 
his constitution, soon recovered him. 
Meanwhile the scheme for ejecting the 
Master was still carried forward. But 
Bentley anticipated his prosecutors by 
a Petition to his Majesty. The prose- 
cutors drew up counter petitions, and 
the Bishop sent one to have the rights 
of his See examined, and cited Bent- 
ley to appear before him. The Mas- 
ter applied to the King’s Bench for 
a prohibition. And now (in 1730) 
Bentley had an offer of the Deanery of 
Lincoln, which he refused, as think- 
ing it not an equivalent for the sacri- 
fice of his Academical emoluments. 
In the year 1731 the Court pronounced 
that the Bishop of Ely was general 
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Visitor of the College, and thus the 
Master was thrown upon his resources 
to avert so imminent a danger. He 
senta petition to the King, and brought 
his cause before the Privy Council. 
While awaiting for its determination, 
he engaged in the only unsuccessful of 
all his literary undertakings, his Edition 
of Milton's Resales Lost. He was in- 
deed in many respects unqualified for 
the work, which proved a total failure, 
and did more to sink his reputation than 
any of his preceding works had done 
toraise it. Still, as Dr. Monk truly ob- 
serves, ‘* the work contains many just 
and sensible remarks, and many acute 
pieces of criticism ; and we cannot but 
often admit the justness of his strictures, 
and even the Poet himself might have 
profited by many of the hints.” In 
1732 the case between Dr. Bentley 
and the Bp. of Ely was carried before 
the House of Lords, which reversed 
the judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and, after a subsequent conside- 
ration of the case in another Session, 
the Bishop received his Writ of per- 
mission to act as Judge in the affairs 
of Trinity College, and held his first 
Court at Ely House, in June 1733. Dr. 
Bentley was then cited to appear in per- 
son, but he only attended by Proc- 
tor. In ten days after, the Master sent 
in his Defensive Plea, in which the 
charges were ingeniously evaded, and 
the transactions placed in quite ano- 
ther light, though the defence is cer- 
tainly not satisfactory. The evidence 
for the prosecution and that for the 
defence were each taken at great 
length. And now, on the 27th April, 
1734, the Court being assembled 
to deliver a final judgment upon the 
cause, the Bishop formally pronounced 
Dr. Bentley guilty of the charges laid 
against him, and sentenced him to be 
deprived of the Mastership of Trinity 
College. Undaunted even at ¢his, Dr. 
B. determined to take his stand behind 
the last entrenchment, and resist the 
execution of the sentence. Finding 
that the sentence would not be valid till 
put in execution by the Vice-Master, 
he first prevailed upon the then Vice- 
Master to suspend the execution till he 
had taken legal advice how to proceed, 
and then contrived to induce him to 
resign, and procured another to be ap- 
pointed who was firmly in the Master’s 
interest, and utterly refusing to carry the 
sentence into execution, set the Bishop 
at defiance; who, as a Dissolution of 
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Parliament had just taken place, could 
not apply to the House of Lords for 
upport. A compromise was now 
eflected between Bentley and his pro- 
secutors; and when at length a man- 
damus was procured by the Bishop to 
enable him to enforce the execution of 
the sentence, he died before he had 
been able to use it; and thus finally 
terminated the long struggles to pro- 
cure Bentley’s expulsion. In warding 
off all these various attacks, Bentley 
showed more dexterity and ability, 
than strict regard to rectitude or the 
proprieties of his dignified station ; and 
though always successful in his suits 
at law, yet . expended upon them 
such large sums as_ prevented him 
from laying up for his family what 
would have raised them to compe- 
tency, if not opulence. The College, 
too, of whose funds he had, in the 
maintenance of these suits, generally 
coutrived to avail himself, was brought 
to extreme distress. His College broils, 
however, were now over, and a few 
calm years of green old age remained, 
which were rendered as little irksome 
as advanced years and increasing in- 
firmities permitted, by the kind assi- 
duities of his domestic circle, and the 
devoted attachment of a faithful band 
of friends who had never deserted his 
fortunes when in their most desperate 
state. A considerable period of his 
declining years was occupied in pre- 
aring a new Edition of Homer’s 
Tliad. The principal object of which 
was to reform the versification, of 
which the harmony was spoiled by 
open vowels and other metrical defects. 

his restoration was to be effected by 
the aid of MSS. and quotations, and es- 
pew by the introduction of the Zolic 

igamma, an instructive account of 
which is given by Dr. Monk. Bent- 
ley was the first to discover its use by 
Homer, and was by its use enabled to 
remove innumerable hiatuses, and to 
restore the true orthography of many 
words. But, alas! our Aristarchus was 
prevented by a paralytic stroke from ac- 
complishing his design, after having 
written Notes only on the six first 
books of the Iliad. These were, by the 
liberality of Trinity College, placed in 
the hands of Professor Heyne, and 
formed a great ornament to his valu- 
able edition. The latter years of Bent- 
ley were somewhat embittered by the 
gross and unmanly attacks of Pope and 
his party, whose hostility to Bentley 
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had been undeviating and unappeasable, 
and who thought they had now chosen 
the time to kick the worn-out Lion of 
Criticism. For the enmity of Po 
some excuse may be found ; but none for 
that of Warburton, who could not be 
unaware of Bentley’s extraordinary me- 
rits. But mark the event—even-handed 
Justice ordained that he should himself 
be as rudely attacked, in a far greater 
decay of his faculties, and when he could 
make no resistance, by the caustic pen 
of the Author of the Decline and Fall. 
And now our narrative has reached 
its last stage, and we have only to re- 
cord that the Prince of Critics departed 
this life, after a short but severe attack 
of pleurisy, which terminated fatally 
for want of bleeding (though the pae 
tient had himself suggested that it 
ought to be resorted to), in the 8ist 
year of his age, July 14th, 1742. He 
died by no means wealthy, the most 
valuable bequest being that of his Li- 
brary and MSS., which came partly 
into the hands of Trinity College, and 
partly into those of the British Museum. 
Of his domestic life many interesting 
anecdotes are collected by our indefati- 
gable Biographer, which will be peculi- 
arly interesting to academical readers. 
As to the personal character of Bent- 
ley, it was, we must confess, a some- 
what mixed one. It is humiliating to 
lettered pride, but not unedifying, to 
reflect how imperfect an effect his un- 
rivalled learning had in regulating his 
passions, humanizing his manners, and 
raising him above the temptations of 
pride, vanity, and selfishness. It must, 
however, be admitted, that there is no- 
thing in the nature of profoundly learn- 
ed and Critical studies peculiarly ad- 
verse tu amiableness of personal cha- 
racter; and that, as in the cases of not 
a few illustrious individuals of our 
own age and country, profound learn- 
ing does not necessarily produce arro- 
gance, vanity, dogmatism, and super- 
cilious contempt of others ; but is con- 
sistent with the highest urbanity and 
courtesy,—the cultivation of all moral 
virtues, and the acquirement of all 
Christian graces. That Bentley, how- 
ever, possessed many amiable qualities 
cannot be doubted ; for how else could 
he have attached to himself so many de- 
voted friends? He was indeed too. fond 
of money, but, though frugal, he was 
never penurious,—though he was pas- 
sionate, he was not vindictive, still less 
implacable. To us, indeed, it appears 
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that Bentley was, in the discharge of 
his Academical offices, ‘‘ more sinned 
against than “ny & His intentions 
at entering on the Mastership of Tri- 
nity were, no doubt, perfectly pure, 
and his exertions to raise the reputa- 
tion of his College, were at all times 
strenuous. As to his errors, they ge- 
nerally arose from circumstances which 
bore too hard on human frailty. He 
found the College, from the miscon- 
duct of his predecessors and the Se- 
niors, in a very sinking state. He was 
selected for the purpose of raising it,— 
to restore discipline, good morals, and 
learning,—a task almost too arduous 
for any powers, and especially of one 
who was sure to be pursued with ill 
will, as educated in the rival College 
‘of St. John’s. And Bentley, unfortu- 
nately (who in the words of Phzdrus, 
** quidquid volebat valdé volebat,”) car- 
ried forward his plans with more ar- 
dour than discretion. As to the Se- 
nior Fellows, his statutable counsel- 
lors in the government of the College, 
they were almust entirely persons 
alike unqualified and indisposed to se- 
cond his exertions in raising the College, 
being themselves notoriously deficient 
in the qualities which the Master wish- 
ed to instil into the Junior Members 
and Undergraduates. Not only these, 
but other persons in the rest of the 
University, nay, even his brother 
Heads and Professors, could not en- 
dure his immeasurable superiority to 
them; especially as he did not invi- 
diam placare, by carrying his facul- 
ties meekly; nay, he sometimes per- 
mitted his caustic wit to be exercised 
at their cost, in a manner little agree- 
able to discretion or the decorum of 
his dignified station. As to the de- 
spotic temper charged upon him—with 
such persons as were his statutable 
counsellors, how could he carry into 
effect the plans he had adopted for the 
improvement of the College, otherwise 
than by assuming the character of Au- 
tocrat ?—And although we are not dis- 
posed to go so far with our late revered 
friend Dr. S. Parr, as to maintain that 
in the College quarrel, ‘* Bentley was 
eminently right and the College infa- 
mously wrong,” yet far more blame must 
be imputed to the latter than to the for- 
mer. Indeed, in his adversaries, both 
in and out of College, we find scarcely 
any one redeeming good quality,—we 
see “‘ envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
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charitableness,” a perverse dogged- 
ness, and almost Satanic malignity, 
very like that of the man in the Fable, 
who was content to lose one eye that 
he might inflict on the object of his 
envy and hatred the loss of both. If, 
too, we perceive too much of stratagem 
in the means by which he obtained 
the Regius Professorship, as well as 
carried some other designs, we are 
to remember that he only employed 
against his bitter and irreconcilable 
enemies the same weapons with which 
they were constantly seeking his utter 
ruin, thinking it proper, in the words 
of Thucydides, & roAcuw axnpixtw, 
mporepnoac, xab meoemiBovAtey prcdAoy 
h avremBercvey. 

But to turn from the subject of 
this Biography to the work itself, we 
cannot but commend the skilful man- 
ner in which the valuable materials, 
collected by long-continued diligence, 
have been worked up. And although 
we could have wished, for the popula- 
rity of the work, that the College dis- 
= had been narrated with less pro- 
ixity,—yet considerable circumstantia- 
lity of detail was, in a work such as this 
professes to be, unavoidable. On the 
style, which is neat and perspicuous, 
we are at issue with some of our bro- 
ther critics, who object to it on the 
score of occasional obsoleteness and in- 
elegance. The examples which they 
adduce of the former are not obsolete 
expressions, but idiomatical ones. Now 
it has been most truly observed by the 
Aristarchus of our own time, (to whom 
this Biography is dedicated,) that 
** idioms are the nerves of a language,” 
and he has in his own practice most ef- 
fectively employed the good old idiom- 
atical English which too many writers 
and critics now seem bent on extirpat- 
ing. As to the latéer charge, the ex- 
pressions in question are chiefly collo- 
quialisms, which in so simple and un- 
affected a style as that of this Biography, 
may well be tolerated. Uponthe whole, 
we are enabled to speak in the highest 
terms of the work before us; and we 
pronounce it to be one of the most 
faithful and interesting Biographies we 
have seen. It unites in an eminent 
degree the qualities of being instructive 
and amusing ; and, we doubt not, will 
become, if not suddenly, yet perma- 
nently a favourite with the public. 

In conclusion, we thank the learned 
Prelate for this important addition 
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to the literature of our country, and 
we most cordially wish him many 
ag of health to enjoy the rewards of 
nis distinguished merit, and to dis- 
charge duties, the importance of which, 
especially in times like the present, none 
can better estimate than himself. 


= 

Mr. Urzan, Colchester, Sept. 4. 
NY information, I presume, con- 
nected with the history of Dr. 
Bentley, particularly at the present 
juncture, will in some measure tend to 
add to the interest or to gratify the cu- 
riosity excited by a late biography of 
that eminent man. Having in my 
possession a copy of the first edition of 
his Terence, which once belonged to 
the well-known Dr. Salter, the friend 
of Bentley, and which came into my 
hands soon after it left those of a de- 

scendant of the family, the Rev. Phili 
Salter, M. A. late Rector of Shenfield, 
in this county,—I find a manuscript 
on the fly-leaf, in the hand-writing of 
Dr. Salter, as the account specifies. 
The purport of it relates to the quarrel 
or rupture of friendship which occurred 
between Dr. Hare and Dr. Bentley, 
with a few other particulars; and al- 
though similar, if not the very same 
representations have been made use of, 
as I am informed (for ] have not yet 
read the work), in Bishop Monk’s Life 
of Bentley, and elsewhere,—I have 
thought the transmission of a verbatim 
copy of this document, issuing as it 
does directly from the author of the 
account alluded to, to the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, may not be 
unacceptable to many of its readers, 
In perusing it we may observe a strik- 
ing coincidence between the language 
in some parts of this document, and 
that of a note, communicated I believe 
by Dr. Salter, and appended to the edi- 
tion of Bentley’s Dissertation upon Pha- 
laris by Bowyer and Nichols in 1777. 


Yours, &c. Tuo. Grimes. 





“‘Dr. Bentley and Dr. Hare were once 
very intimately acquainted; and Hare being 
himself an excellent scholar, had the high- 
est reverence for Bentley’s masterly Jearn- 
ing; to which he bore ample testimony, in 
a flattering address to Dr. B. in 1713, call- 
ed the ‘* Clergyman’s Thanks to Phileleuthe- 
rus for his Remarks on the Essay upon 
Freethinking,” in a Letter to Dr. Bentley. 
This pamphlet is now very scarce; the au- 


thor having eaten his own words since, and 
his relations having omitted it in their col- 
lection of his pieces made since his death. 
While B. and i were acquainted, the for- 
mer used frequently to talk of Terence’s 
metre, as he was remarkably communicative 
wherever he saw taste and genius, or but 
curiosity : but though he had often instruct- 
ed H. in it, he [H.] as often returned with 
a complaint in his mouth, not unlike that 
of Cicero’s dialogist about Plato ;—while [ 
am with you, I seem to understand it all ; 
when I come to con it over by myself at 
home, I find I know nothing. B. told him 
he must get Faérnus, and study him; which 
he had no sooner done, and smuggled a few 
more lectures, than he conceited himself 
master of all his master could teach him ; 
and began clandestinely to project an edi- 
tion of Terence. This was easy for him to 
do without fear of discovery, as B, had 
now broken off all commerce with H. upon 
other accounts. When H.’s edition came 
out, dedicated to the great Minister, in 
whose favour H. had undermined B., this 
latter resolved at once to ruin it and its au- 
thor. Accordingly, he hastened out his 
own with extraordinary expedition indeed, 
allowing a week only to each play; and, to 
use his own strong expression, which was 

retty near the truth, H.’s has never been 
heard of since. H. nibbled at it soon in an 
Epistola Critica to Dr. Bland, professing to 
attack only the Phzdrus at present, and an- 
nouncing a future attack on the Terence. 
That threatened attack was not only never 
made, but was certainly never intended ; the 
whole of what he could say being introduced 
here in the introduction and conclusion, with 
singular asperity; and under two or three 
articles in the body of the Epistle. Dr. 
Bentley knew H. was preparing an edition of 
Pheedrus to follow his Terence; so annexed 
Pheedrus to Terence in this edition to re- 
turn his compliment, as he told me himself 
when he gave me the rest of the informa- 
tion in this page. It is said, Dr. B. had 
already broken off all intereourse with Dr. 
H. before the latter provoked him by inter- 
vetting him (as he used himself to express 
it) in his edition of Terence. The history 
of their quarrel was given me by Dr. B. and 
it is this. B,’s political stecionanto were 
of the uncertain kind; particularly shown 
to be so in his dedicating his Horace to 
Lord Treasurer Oxford, which was originally 
destined to Lord Halifax, who had been of 
his own college. Lord Townshend, after 
obliging both Universities, by founding a 
new professorship in each for modern lan- 
guages and history, and calling out a set of 
young men from each to preach in course at 
Whitehall ; and still further obliging his 
own University of Cambridge, by the royal 
donation of Bp. Moore’s library ; thought of 
fixing and securing Dr. B. by a handsome 
pension [twas to be 1000/. per annum]. 
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For this he was only desired to publish at 
his own leisure, in his own way, and accord- 
ing to his own judgment, some classic au- 
thors, for the use of the royal grandchildren. 
Hare went between Ld. T. and Dr. B.; and 
matters were just concluded, when an en- 
vious and malignant suggestion of H.’s (as 
Dr. B. suspected and was persuaded,) de- 
feated the whole, and B. magnanimously 
disdained to engage with persons who disco- 
vered so illiberal a distrust of him. Instead 
of a certain annual fund, and a publication 
suo arlitrio, ’twas now proposed by Ld. T. 
through Dr. H. that B. shou!d have so much 
asheet. B. rejected the offer with scorn : 
‘I wonder,’ said he to H. ‘ you should 
bring me such a proposal, who have known 
me so well and so long: What! if I had no 
regard to their honour, and to my own, 
would there be any difficulty in filling 
sheets! Till then, I'll have nothing to do 
with them.’ Neither would he with H., 
whom he knew to be the suggester of this 
scheme: but ‘I chose,’ said he, ‘ dissuere 
amicitiam, non dirumpere.’ And this dis- 
gust was the true cause of his not going on 
with his remarks on the Essay of Freethink- 
ing: ‘I see but little difference,’ said he, 
‘between those I defend, and those I op- 
pose.” It has been said, H. left a Plautus 
ready for the press. I do not think it; for 
H. had too much pride to disavow his 
clumsy operose method ; and too much sense 
to continue it. He had laboured on Plau- 
tus, I believe, but his labours will never see 
the light. And facilis jactura. We hada 
report at Cambridge that, when Bentley saw 
Hare’s Episiola Critica, he cried; ‘I can’t 
think what the man would be at. He has 
as much pride as I have, and a great deal 
more ill-nature.’. I myself heard him say, 
he could not read it through, nor imagined 
Dr. Hare capable of writing such a book. 
And, indeed, nothing can be more disgust- 
ing at once and ridiculous, than to see the 
same man in his Terence crying up metrical 
knowledge, and in his Epistola Critica no 
less crying it down.” 


—_}— 


On Macaronic Poetry. 
(Continued from page 124.) 
A description of writing 

is agg included in the Ma- 
caronic class, although not strictly of 
that denomination. I mean _ those 
compositions wherein each word be- 
gins with the same letter. Of these, 
the best known is “Petri Porcii 
poetz prestantissimi Pugna porcorum. 
Poema. macaronicum, cujus carminis 
singula verba incipiunt per litteram 
Pp.” There have been several editions 
of this singular work ; the best, accor- 
ding to De Bure, is that of 1530, An- 
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twerp, 8vo. Every word in this poem 
(consisting, with the small pieces an- 
nexed to it, of more than 300 lines), 
begins with the letter P. It is a satire 
on the clergy, and, as is the case with 
most pieces written in this grotesque 
style, is more to be sought after as a 
curiosity, than for any intrinsive merit. 
The edition printed with the Nuge 
Venales has a portrait of the supposed 
author, having a pig’s head with a pil- 
grim’s hat, and also an engraving of 
the battle. The following address, 
with a few lines from the commence- 
ment of the poem, will show the na- 
ture of the work : 


‘* Potentissimo 
Patrono 
Porcianorum 
P. Porcius 
Poeta 
Prosperitatem precatur plurimam. 
Postquam publice porci putamur ; prestan- 
tissime patrone, placuit porcorum pugnam 
poémate pangere, potissime proponendo pe- 
ricula pinguium przlatorum : pugnant pigri- 
ter pusillanimes przlati propter pinguedinis 
pondus, porro potentius porcelli pauca pro- 
ceritate perpoliti: propterea placeat precor 
puerile poéma perlegere porcorum porcello- 
rumque pugnam propositionibus pictam pa- 
ribus, periprapostere. 
Pugna 
Porcorum 
Per 
P. Porcium 
Poetam. 
Plaudite porcelli, porcorum pigra propago 
Progreditur, plures porci pinguedine pleni 
Pugnantes purgent ; pecudum pars pro- 
digiosa 
Perturbat pede petrosas plerumque plateas ; 
Pars portentosa populoram prata profanat ; 
Pars pungit populando potens ; pars plurima 
plagis 
Preetendit punire pares, prosternere parvos, 
Primo porcorum prefecti pectore plano. 
Pistorum porei prostant pinguedine pulchri ; 
Pugnantes prohibent porcellos, ponere poenas 
Praesumunt pravis: porro plebs pessima pergit 
Protervire prius, post profligare potentes.”” 


In the same collection (Nuge Ve- 
nales) is a poem of nearly 100 lines, 
intitled, «* Canum cum Catis Certa- 
men carmine compositum currente ca- 
lamo C. Catulli Caninii. Auctor est 
Henricus Harderus.” Here every word 
begins with the letter C, and this also, 
like the “ Pugna, &c.” has a burlesque 
engraving of the battle. It appears that 
the dogs have the best of the battle, 
and the following is the conclusion of 
this poetical gazette extraordinary : 
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«¢ Centeni cecidere cati, cessere cruenti 
Centeni, claudit centum custodia captos. 
Concinno comitum celebrantes carmine 

cladem [catelli ; 
Complaudunt catulisque canes, canisbusque 
Constituunt certas captivis conditiones : 
Cum canibus coeat Cattis Concordia: ccenis 
Captivi careant catti, cedantque culina 
Cum coquitur, cineres captent, caleantque 
camino 
Cernere contenti completos carne catellos. 
Captivi canibus cito consensere, canesque] 
Carcere confracto cum cattis conciliantur. 
Colle cavo comitum congesta cadavera con- 
dunt, 
Cattorumq.canumq. cohors curantq. cruentos. 
Complexi catulos catti cattusque catelli 
Civili certant cauda, cubitisque cohcerent. 
Cantatur, crudam claudunt convivia cedem, 
Cunctaque composito cessat certamine 
clades.” 


In the Nugz Venales also are the 
following lines, where the F is the se- 
lected letter, one that is more difficult 
to accommodate than the C. 


Foemellas furtim facies formosa fefellit, 
Fortuito faciens ferventi furta furore. 
Fur foritas fertur fatuens flagroque feritur. 


The letter C is a favourite letter for 
this species of composition. In the 
following poem, containing about 1000 
lines, together with an epistle dedica- 
tory of three pages, every word begins 
with C. “ Martini Hamconii, Frisii, 
Certamen Catholicorum cum Calvinis- 
tis continuo caractere C. conscriptum. 
Lovanii, 1612. 4to.” Hugobald, a 
monk, wrote a long poem in honour 
of Carolus Calvus, beginning 


Carmina clarisonz Calvis cantate camenz. 


The following is the title: Hugbal- 
dus ‘* Poetz Prastantis Ecloga de Cal- 
vis. Poema Macaronicum, cujus car- 
minis singula verba incipiunt per lite- 
ram C. Basilie, 1546,” 8vo.—It is a 
rare work ; but, I believe, the composi- 
tion of Christianus Pierius, a German, 
consisting of more than 1000 lines, 
called Christus Crucifixus, is of still 
rarer occurrence. The following isa 
specimen : 

CurriteCastalidesChristo comita’te Cameenz, 
Concelebraturze cunctorum carmine certum 

Confugium collapsorum ; concurrite, cantus 
Concinnature celebres celebresque cothurnos. 


By way of variety a Jew called An- 
bonet Abraham, who lived in the 13th 
century, composed an oration, wherein 
every word began with an M. 

Some lines on Charles LX. combine 
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the acrostic, with alliteration; the F 
in the last line is superabundant : 
Carole, cui clarius cui cultz cuncte camcene 

Aspirant, altis altior xthereis, 

Relligio regni recta ratione regatur, 

Omnibus objicias obsequiosus opem. 
Laurea lex laudes lucentes lata loquatur, 

Vexillum vafrum vis violenta wes. 
Suspice Sicelidum solemnia sacro superstes, 

Florescat foelix Francia fac faveas. 

The following, on Sieur Viole, 
Bishop of Bourgongne, affords an ex- 
ample of the initial V. 

Vim verne violz visu veneramur vtroque» 

Virtutes varias vulgus vti Violi. 

Ventorum violat violas violentia, verim 

Virtutem Violi ventus vbique vehet. 

Our quaint and persecuted country- 
man, Lythgoe, in his travels tries his 
skill, by poems the letter G into his 
service, though not with a very harino- 


nious effect. 3 


Glance, glorious Geneve, gospel-guiding gem 
Great God, govern good Geneve’s ghostly 
game! 

We have now to give some account 
of the English macaronic writers, of 
whom, as before mentioned, Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, and Dr.Geddes, 
are the best known, and may be consi- 
dered as the only noted British writers 
of the class. The alliteration of the 
Saxon poetry, and pieces similar to 
Pierce Plowman’s Vision, *‘ In a somer 
season when set was the sunne,” &c. 
are foreign to the purpose. Skelton, 
who was Poet Laureat about the end 
of the 15th century, the humour of 
whose writings is well known, has ex- 
amples of this mode of writing, as 
(from the Boke of Colin Clout) 

*¢ Of such vagalundus 

Speaketh totus mundus, 

How some syng let alundus, &c. 
Cum ipsis et illis 

Qui manent in villis 

Est uxor vel ancilla, 

Welcome Jacke and Gilla, 

My pretty Petronilla, 

An you will be stilla 

You shall have your willa,” &c. 

In Harsenet’s Detection, are some 
humorous lines, that may remind the 
reader of Dominie Sampson with Meg 
Merrilies, ‘* sceleratissima !— which 
means, Mrs. Margaret ;” “* conjuro 


te !—that is, I thank you heartily ;” 
** exorciso te !—that is, I have dined.” 
They are, ‘Sir John of Grantam’s 
curse for the miller’s eeles that were 
stolne.” 
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«* All you that stolen the miller’s eeles, 
Laudate dominum de celis, 
And all they that have consented thereto, 
Benedicamus domino.” 


Dunbar, a Scotch poet, in the 15th 
century, occasionally wrote in this 
style. ‘* The testament of Mr. Andro 
Kennedy,” by him, represents the cha- 
racter of adrunken scholar. It is some- 
what of an irreverent description ; one 
verse, therefore, will suffice. 


Nunc condo testamentum meum, 

I leif my saule for evirmair, 

Per omnipotentem Deum, 

Into my lordis wyne-cellar ; 

Semper ili ad remanendum, 

Till domesday cum without dissiver, 
Bonum vinum ad bibendum, 

With sweit Cuthbert that lufit me nevir. 


In “* An Answere to a Romish Rime, 
&ec.” imprinted by Simon Stafford 
1602, is the following song, said to be 
probably of the time of Henry the 8th, 
(Cens. Liter. vol. viii. p. 368). 

‘¢ A merry song, and a very song. 
Sospitati pickt our purse with Popish illusio, 
Purgatory, scala cceli, pardons cum jubilio, 
Pilgrimage-gate, where idoles sate with all 

abominatio, [generatio, 
Channon, Fryers, common lyers, that filthy 
Nunnes puling, pretty puling, as cat in milke- 

pannio ; [superstitio ; 
See what knaverie was in monkerie, and what 
Becking, belling, ducking, yelling, was their 
whole religio, [sine filio. 
And when women came unto them, fewe went 
But Abbeyes all are now downe fall, Dei be- 
neficio, [minatio 
And we doe pray, day by day, that all abo- 
May come to desolatio.—AMEN.” 

By the bye, Stonyhurst, in his Vir- 
gil, has some extraordinary versifica- 
tions, ina language peculiarly his own ; 
what poet would wish to dispute with 
him such lines as these ?— 


‘¢ Then did he make heaven’s vault to rebound 
With rounce robble bobble, 
Of ruffe raffe roaring, 
With thicke thwacke thurly bouncing.” 


There are a few macaronicisms in a 
poem at the end of Leland’s Itinerary, 
vol. vi.; being an account of a fight 
between the scholars and townsmen, at 
Oxford, 10th February, 1354, and two 
following days, begun at Swyndolne- 
stock or Swindlestock tavern, in which 
many of the former were killed, for 
which the town was afterwards severely 
punished. There are also some in Co- 
ryat’s Odcombian Banquet, and in his 
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Crambe or Colwarts, &c. ; likewise in 
the ‘** Poems, Lyrique, Macaronique, 
Heroique,”’ &c. of Henry Bold of Sew 
College, Oxford (afterwards of the Ex. 
aminer’s Office in Chancery) published 
at London, 1664, 8vo. A humorous 

oem of this description is given in 
Siena Reliques, vol. iii. p. 374, ad- 
dressed to a friend of Mr. John Grubb, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, urging him 
to print Mr. Grubb’s poem called 
‘¢ The British Heroes,” or the second 
part of St. George for England. As it 
is short and amusing, it is here given 
in full: 


© Expostulutiuncula, sive Querimoniun- 
cula ad Antonium (Atherton,) ob Poema 
Johannis Grubb, Viri tov wavy ingeniosis- 
simi in lucem nondum editi. 
Toni! Tune sines divina poemata Grubbi 
Intomb’d in secret thus still to remain any 
longer, 
Tovyoya cov shall last, 2 Tpu6e E Svoprre= 
PEs oes” 
Grubbe, tuum nomen vivet dum nobilis ale-a 
Efficit heroas, dignamque heroe puellam. 
Est genus heroum, quos nobilis efficit ale-a, 
Qui pro niperkin clamant,quaternque liquoris, 
Quem vocitent Homines Brandy, Superi 
Cherry-Brandy. [bacco 
Sepe illi long-cut, vel small-cut, flare To- 
Sunt soliti pipos. Ast si generosior herba 
(Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum) 
Mundungus desit, tum non fumare recusant 
Brown-paper tosta, vel quod fit arundine 
bed-mat. [sedes ! 
Hic labor, hoc opus est heroum ascendere 
Ast ego quo rapiar? quo me feret entheus 
ardor, [poema. 
Grubbe, tui memorem? Divinum expande 
Que mora? quz ratio est, quin Grubbi pro- 
tinus anser 
Virgilii Flaccique simul canat inter olores ?” 


Dr. Wm. King, in the beginning of 
last century, published a satirical work 
on the scientific proceedings of the age, 
called “‘ Useful ‘Transactions in Philo- 
sophy, and other sorts of learning.” In 
No. 5, (professing to be an account of 
Meursius his book of the plays of the 
Grecian boys) he gives the following 
burlesque translation of ‘ Boys, boys, 
come out to play,” &c. as a quotation 
from his Greek author: 


KupyereMesCoree,Mess. ObES KOMLETE TA GELELY® 
Movn ioaoG, perces SnCepes Toma veve. Duce" 
Kuypere cuverw,ouvrsow KUMMETEXAUAW, 
Asucete oummecay,MeiCoues, Acuoere Geddov, 
Luy Toss nopepasdosasy EVE TONTET OS TWAQOVTES. 


(To be continued.) 
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Horaceg, Ode 3, 209. 
Mr. Urzan, Thetford, Aug 7. 


b 6 Correspondent, C. V. L.G. 
in p. 38, defends the old reading 
of ne in Horacez, lib. iii. ode 29, 


Eripe te more ; 
Ne semper udum Tibur, et Aesulz 
Declive contempleris arvum, et 
Telegoni juga parricide, 


against the emendation uf, proposed 
by Nicnoxras Harpinee, Esa. and 
approved by his son Gzorce Harp- 
ince, Esq. BenTLey, MaArKLAnp, 
Tay tor, and Parr, and actually re- 
ceived into the text in the very excel- 
lent edition of Horace, recently pub- 
lished at New York by Proressor 
Antuon. If your ingenious Corre- 
spondent will consult the second vo- 
lume of my Parriana, pp. 701—710, 
he will see several notices respecting 
this conjecture of N. Harpinee, and 
the approval of it by BentLey and 
Marktanp. Dr. Parr’s opinion is 
iven in p. 574, in the critique on 
AKEFIELD’s Horace, which I ex- 
tracted from the British Critic for 
Jan. Feb. and April, 1795: his words 
are these:—‘‘ WAKEFIELD reads en 
before semper udum, where some critics 
coutend for ut, and some for neu, and 
others for ne ; we are inclined to adopt 
ut with NicHoLas HaRpINGE.” 
say has put at for ué by mistake. 
our Correspondent contends that the 
common reading is correct, if ne be 
dependent on more, not on eripe, and 
I am disposed to think that his inter- 
retation is quite correct; ‘that de- 
ay, which detains him from contem- 
plating.” In the following examples, 
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mora is used with guin and quominus : 
Cic. Phil. 10,1. ‘ Ne minimam qui- 
dem moram interposuisti, quin quam 
ye gaudio maximo frueremur,’ 
ell. Paterc. 2, 51. ‘ Caesar nihil in 
mora habuit quominus perveniret,’ 
Terent. Andr. 5, 6, 7. ‘Nec mora 
ulla est, quin eam uxorem ducam.’ 

It cannot, however, be denied, (and 
so much may be said in vindication of 
the conjecture of N. Harp1NGE,) that 
there are passages, in which ne seems 
to be used for ut, and in which the 
substitution of the one for the other 
has been proposed by critics :— 

*‘ Iu iis que vellemus, ué pro ne 
ponitur, Terent. Andr. 2,2, 12. ‘Id 
paves, ne ducas tu illam, tu autem ut 
ducas,’ Phorm. 5,7, 72. ‘Vereor ut 
placari possit,’ Cic. Fam. 12,19. ‘ Non 
dubitabam, quin meas literas libenter 
lecturus esses : verebar ut redderentur, 
Est qui legit ne, sed invitis criticis, et 
libris melioribus. Id. pro Marcello, c. 
4. ‘Vereor ut hoc, quod dicam, pe- 
rinde intelligi auditu possit.’? Al. le- 
gunt non perinde; al. vereor ne: sed 
prior lectio firmatur etiam auctoritate 
Ascon. in Divin. Verr. c. 5. Reperiri 
tamen videtur positum ze etiam in iis, 
que vellemus, Cic.’ Fam. 6, 1. ‘ Ta- 
men vereor ne consolatio ulla possit 
vera reperiri.’ Ita libri omnes, quos 
Manut. vidit, et Grav. Ile tamen 
et Camerar. mallent nud/a: vel vereor 
ut ulla: quod Lambin. in quibusdam 
libris se reperisse ait. Stewechius affert 
et illud Alt. 6, 4. ‘ Vereor ne satis 
diligenter actum in senatu sit de litteris 
meis.’ Sed probate quaque editiones 
habent ué sadts.” Forcetiinus. 

£. H. Barker. 





Excursion IN 1828. 
(Continued from Vol. C. pt. i. p. 583.) 
SouTHAMPTON. 


UCH as the addition of recent 

buildings has increased the sub- 

urbs of this ‘* good town,” the anti- 

quities, as described by Sir Henry Engle- 

field in his agreeable publication, re- 
main nearly in statu quo. 

Sr. Micuaev’s Cuurcu was under 
repair. The nave had been nearly re- 
built under the direction of Mr. Good- 
win the architect. The arches are 


pointed, springing from octangular 
piers ; the archivolt mouldings sustain- 
Gent. Mac. September, 1830. 


4. 


ed on corbels. The plan has been ren- 
dered uniform by taking in a small 

iece of ground at the north-west angle. 
The chancel is still divided from the 
remainder of the Church, by the mas- 
sive piers of the tower, the nave being 
used for the public services. The 
area is pewed, and four galleries are 
erected in different parts; viz. one in 
each aisle, another at the west end for 
the charity children, anda fourth, appro- 
priated to the use of the singers (for the 
Church has no organ), is constructed 
in front of the western arch of the 
tower; this latter gallery is supported 
by flying groins. 








gis 


In thearrangement of the two pulpits, 
one being intended for the reading- 
desk, a senseless innovation has been 
effected ; they are situated at the west 
end of the nave, and consequently the 
whole of the congregation turn their 
backs on the altar. This departure 
from established rule must have been 
directed by the very spirit of innova- 
tion and novelty; there is nothing in 
the form of the nave, or in the ar- 
rangement of the building, which 
could at all be urged as a reason for 
this singular arrangement. There is 
no plea of convenience or expediency 
to justify the change, which must have 
entirely resulted from whim and ca- 

rice. The ancient font is now insu- 
ated, and placed in the centre of the 
tower. On the north side of the altar 
is a mutilated effigy, mitred, and bear- 
ing a crozier, which was discovered in 
the progress of the repairs. On the op- 
posite side is a stone coffin, and near it 
a piscina. The altar screen is inscribed 
*¢ Donum Jacost PARKER, 1672.” 

The chancel has been but little al- 
tered in the reparation. The screens 
at the altar, mentioned by Englefield, 
retain their places; but the stalls he 
noticed have disappeared. The arch of 
the west window of the nave, which 
was formerly void, has been filled with 
mullions and tracery. 

The statue of Queen Anne, on the 
Bar Gate, which excited the mirth of 
Sir H. Englefield, has given way to one 
of George III. in Roman costume, 
which for any resemblance it bears to 
the original, may have been intended 
for one of the Czsars, and ceconomi- 
cally appropriated to the English mo- 
narch; in the same manner as a Lord 
Mayor of London is recorded to have 
transformed a statue of Sobieski into 
our own Charles the Second. The ab- 
surdity of the Roman costume is surely 
greater than the stiff stays and gown of 
the Queen, which gave such offence to 
Englefield. 

The building called the Castle, has 
been entirely destroyed, and on its site 
is a ** Zion,” with the date of 1823. 

At Mile End, a new and extensive 
suburb, is a new Chapel, in the Point- 
ed style of architecture ; it is built of 
brick covered with stucco; Architect, 
Benham. At the west end are two 
spires, but there is nothing very striking 
in its architecture or decorations. 

The Isle of Wight has been so often 
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described by every description of tourists, 
that none of its various features of inte- 
rest, whether antiquarian or picturesque, 
can possibly have escaped notice. 

Brading Church is probably the 
largest, and is reputed to be the most 
ancient in the island. In a chapel at 
the east end of the south aile, is a mo- 
nument of the age of Elizabeth, con- 
sisting of an altar tomb, surmounted 
with the cross-legged effigy of a Knight 
in the plate armour of the time, ex- 
tended on a mat, as the statues of this 
period generally are. Above this effigy, 
which is the size of life, is a smaller 
one similarly armed, which is also dis- 
tinguished by the crossing of the legs. 
These monuments seem to negative 
the idea once entertained, that figures 
in this position were either actual cru- 
saders, or persons who had vowed to 
participate in the holy wars. As no in- 
tention of a crusade could possibly be 
entertained at the period of the con- 
struction of the effigies under consi- 
deration, I am inclined to attribute 
the position merely to a veneration for 
the form of the cross, which seems 
to be the prevalent opinion amongst 
antiquaries on this subject. 


PortTsMOUTH. 


The Church is a large building, con- 
sisting of a nave, transept, and chancel. 
The former is modern, having been 
rebuilt in the Italian style. The tran- 
septs and other eastern portions show 
the earliest pointed architecture. The 
windows are lancet-formed ; the vault- 
ing of the simplest description, very 
much resembling the older part of the 
transept of York Cathedral. 

In Portsea two new Chapels have been 
built under the directions of the Com- 
missioners for building new Churches. 
St. Paul’s Chapel is a large structure of 
stone, in the Pointed style of architec- 
ture, built from the designs of Mr. 
Goodwin. It somewhat resembles 
Bordesley Chapel, by the same archi- 
tect, engraved in vol. xcvit. pt. ii. p. 
201, though very inferior in point of 
correctness to that building. The mul- 
lions and tracery are iton ; the latter is 
fantastic in design, and in its propor- 
tions little stouter than a common 
window frame. 

_ All Saints’ Chapel is built of stone, 
in a purer taste ; It consists of a nave 
and aisles, and the architecture is in 
the best style of the fourteenth century. 
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In the flanks are lofty windows, the 
tracery being varied from each other. 
The windows are in two heights, and 
in the centre is a small row of mullions 
at that part where the galleries cross 
the design, an unusual mode of ar- 
rangement, but possessing the merit of 
utility, and at the same time not alto- 
gether unsanctioned by ancient ex- 
ample. 

‘he west front is made into three 
divisions, corresponding with the nave 
and ailes; the buttresses which mark 
the division being finished with pin- 
nacles. The central division is nearly 
ae by a spacious and elegant 
moulded arch, comprising within it 
the principal entrance, and an elegant 
window above it. Over this arch is a 
clock, and the elevation is finished pe- 
dimentally. On the centre is a square 
bell turret, ending in a dwarf spire. 
This Chapel is, upon the whole, one 
of the most chaste and pleasing spe- 
cimens of modern Pointed architecture. 


CHICHESTER. 


In a former Magazine, vol. xcrx. 
pt. ii. p.117, 1 pointed your readers’ at- 
tention to the state of the repairs of the 
ancient and interesting Cathedral of 
this city, to which 1 will only recur, 
to reiterate the wish with which I con- 
cluded my former letter, that in the pro- 
jected improvements, needful restora- 
tion may be effected, and no more; 
and that the Cathedral may not, in the 
reparations which are now in progress, 
create to any antiquarian visitor those 
feelings of pain and regret which any 
alterations, in the taste of those accom- 
plished by a Wyatt, or projected by a 
Smirke, are certain of creating. 

A number of houses have been pulled 
down, which formerly hid the Cathe- 
dral from the street. By this means the 
Church is rendered more public than 
the generality of Cathedrals are, at the 
same time itis very questionable whether 
this alteration is an improvement. The 
quiet seclusion of the close is destroyed 
by the alteration, and in consequence 
the air of a parish Church is given to 
the building. Instead of an arched 


entrance, surmounted by a tower, lead- 
ing into the Cathedral-yard, an iron 
railing, with a gate of the same, merely 
divides the inclosed burying-ground 
from the street. 

A small Church is building on the 
site of one dedicated to St. Bartholo- 
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mew, which was destroyed by the Pu- 
ritans. It is a plain building, with a 
square tower in two stories, of Grecian 
architecture. It is neat and simple, 
and the tower is rather a pleasing spe- 
cimen of a modern steeple. The ar- 
chitect, Mr. Draper, of Chichester. 

E. 1. C. 


—@o— 
Mr. Ursay, July 10. 


N your number for February last, I 
observe a notice of M. Arnault’s 
new tragedy, entitled ‘‘ Gustavus Adol- 
hus,” which has recently appeared 
in the horizon of French dramatic lite- 
rature. I have not had an opportunity 
of seeing M. Arnault’s performance, 
and of course judge of it from report. 
But it has often struck me that every 
attempt to embody the acts and sayings 
of heroic chieftains who have figured 
in story, should be viewed with some 
indulgence ; as the master-spirits who 
have lived and moved amongst their 
contemporaries with splendour and 
greatness of mind, may be thought to 
create a more lively interest than the 
mere creature of the poet’s imagina- 
tion. 

Had Shakspeare lived a century later, 
and attempted Gustavus Adolphus, the 
fine and heroic qualities which so great 
a master would have transcribed from 
the living model, might be supposed 
equal in interest to the finest pa ser 
ings in Macbeth or Othello. That the 
evil propensities of the human heart 
are accompanied, in their portraiture, 
with a keener sense of interest than the 
same delineation of a noble and mag- 
nanimous mind—some, for instance, 
of those master-spirits who have gleam- 
ed like a meteor over the age in which 
they lived, and the records of whose 
lives have given the lie to the principle 
which assumes the universal degene- 
racy of mankind—can only be true with 
limitations. Supposing them equall 
to be delineated by a master-hand, it 
will hardly be denied that the mind 
feels pained while tracing deeds of 
horror or atrocity, and the feeling of 
lively emotion which sometimes ac- 
companies us, is attendant more on the 
writer's genius, than his hero’s frailty. 

Both Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus 
Adolphus possessed high materials for 
forming a fine tragic drama, That 
dauntless personal bravery in the field, 
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—that intrepid fearlessness of charac- 
ter, with pe ow through difficulties, 
that to most other minds would ap- 
pear insurmountable, they, with the 
perseverance which would have distin- 
guished a denizen of the old Roman 
republic, compassed their ends,—that 
magnanimity and nobleness of soul 
which shone through all their actions, 
and prompted them to sacrifice their 
own comfort; and the luxury and mag- 
nificence ofa monarch to the exigencies 
of their people,—these elevated traits 
of character, so rarely distinguishing 
thrones, hold forth to the poet a rich 
assemblage of materials. As lumi- 
naries who, individually, reflected at 
once on their country and themselves 
the most dazzling splendour and re- 
nown, the annals of Sweden, or 
perhaps of any other nation, can scarcely 
furnish subjects of heroism more finely 
fitted to the purposes of the tragic 
writer than those of the elder and the 
younger Gustavus. For, if it may 
strike some that Charles the Twelfth, 
another of the Swedish dynasty, ex- 
ceeded them both in dazzling exploits, 
yet the character of the former was by 
no means so entirely adapted to the 
purposes of heroic analysis. 

The personal heroism of Charles 
transcended even the creatures of ro- 
mance; and, while it rivalled the fabled 
heroes who fought at Troy, threw 
into the shade the chronicled achieve- 
ments of those boasts of ancient story, 
Alexander and Cesar, and forms a 
central point for admiration to all 

sterity;—but the actions, and the 
fife of Charles, however it might have 
-farnished subjects for epic writing, are 
less adapted for the purposes of tragedy. 

Cherie, notwithstanding his career 
of victory and of glory, was, as all 
know, the destroyer of his country 
rather than its preserver; while Gus- 
tavus Vasa may emphatically be termed 
its Saviour: and the second Gustavus, 
by the noble stand which he made in 
favour of liberty, against several united 
powers of Europe, may as emphatically 
be designated the great champion of the 
rights of mankind, and of the Pro- 
testant cause. 

The catastrophe of Charles at Pul- 
towa, may be termed one of those 
freaks of fortune which might have 
been expected by a monarch whose 
desperate valour placed all his honours 
on the cast of a die;—but the wisdom 
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and foresight of the others covered a 
brave nation with unprecedented glories, 
no less by the arts of peace, than the 
terror of their arms. ‘* The habits 
of Gustavus Adolphus,” says an elegant 
historian, ‘‘ were of the most simple 
kind; he shared in all the bodily fa- 
tigues of his soldiers ; though the bold- 
ness of his enterprizes astonished the 
world, he was personally mild, bene- 
ficent, susceptible of love and friend- 
ship, eloquent, popular, and full of re- 
liance on Providence; the principal 
traits of his character were magnani- 
mity and gentleness.” 

We read, likewise, of the elder Gus- 
tavus (whose character is briefly traced 
by the same writer)—as ‘‘a leader who 
possessed the power of imparting to 
the people his heroic spirit, —one whose 
views were so just as to lead him to 
undertake no more than what was ca- 
pable of being carried into execution.” 

It has often been remarked by critics, 
that it is essential to a fine tragedy that 
its subject be correspondently in unison 
with the effect designed to be produced 
in the mind of the reader. If it be 
not necessary that, as in epic poetry, 
the action should be great, still it 
should always superinduce noble and 
magnanimous sentiments in its promi- 
nent characters ; or it is impossible to 
sustain that degree of interest in its 
various parts, without which not all the 
genius of the artist can raise it to that 
standard of justness, beauty, and ex- 
pression, which ought properly to at- 
tach to it. 

In the “* Robbers” of Schiller, it is 
the greatness of soul which we occas 
sionally find embodied in Charles's 
character, which solely sustains the in- 
terest of the piece. The brutal and 
desperate valour of his associate out- 
laws, and their cold-blooded and reck- 
less cruelty, are calculated only to excite 


- aversion and disgust ;—but the some- 


what mistified sublimity of character 
which drives a young man, through an 
overwhelming sense of injustice and 
wrong, to become a robber and an as- 
sassin, redeemis its atrocities, and throws 
over the drama a proper character of 
elevation. 

And here, if it has been pertinently 
remarked by an elegant critic in these 
matters, that ‘‘ fine writing depends as 
much on a happiness in the arrange- 
ment, as in the choice of our ideas,” 
so, the success of a tragedy depends es- 
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sentially on the selection of such cha- 
racters as shall, without offending 
against historical or mythological pro- 
priety, keep up the tone and character 
of the piece to its requisite standard of 
elevation. 

It is true that ‘a fine imagination, 
like the presence of Eve, gives a second 
vegetation to the beauties of nature ;” 
but amidst the fertile flow of images 
with which the poet, teeming with 
vivid creations, amplifies his characters, 
coherence and propriety must be pre- 
served. To enstamp perpetuity on a 
poet’s productions, to pass the ordeal, 
and constrain the suffrage of the man 
of taste and reading, the personages 
who figure in the drama must live, 
move, and act, as history or tradition 
holds them forth—chastely, circum- 
spectly. 

If heroes may legitimately mouth in 
the strains of Capt. Bobadil, or Mon- 
sieur Parolles, as Lee, and some others 
of later date in the drama have been 
apt to make them do, mistaking rant 
for dignity, and sound for sentiment, 
many effusions of the tragic order 
which once had their short-lived meed 
of popularity would, even in the eyes 
of criticism and taste, attain something 
of permanent consequence. As it has 
long been decided, however, that no- 
thing but just thoughts, and a nice dis- 
criminating sense of propriety, can 
render tragic compositions worthy of a 
permanent place in the high and sacred 
court of literature, so those which pre- 
serve these essentials, please, and will 
for ever please. 

Shakspeare, beneath the dazzle of 
whose genius British tongues are gene- 
rally mute, has often been arraigned at 
the bar ef French criticism for his 
monstrous incongruities in neutralizing 
the finest illusions of his tragedy by 
scenes with the coarseness and com- 
mon-place of farce. But Shakspeare, 
whatever be his subject, whatever be 
his character, whether drawn from 
history, tradition, or ‘* the very coinage 
of his own brain,” has, with a delicate 
tact, and a propriety which goes far in 
producing that charm which renders 
him a common favourite with man- 
kind, appropriated to all and each the 
sentiments and peculiar tone of feeling, 
evolved upon the testimony of histor 
by the living models. His ‘* Brutus,” 
his ** Richard,” his ‘* Faulconbridge,” 
his “* Coriolanus,”’ his ** Wolsey,” his 


“Queen Catherine,” and _ several 
others, of which the living models 
were furnished to him, breathe a close- 
ness of verisimilitude, and a keeping 
rarely to be found in any other dramatic 
et. 

PeBat “* Gustavus Vasa” may be 
thought equally to preserve these pro- 
prieties, so far as history has held them 
forth to observation. This tragedy, 
written by Brooke, the intimate friend 
of Pope and the wits of those days, 
certainly deserves all the celebrity it 
enjoyed at the period of its publi- 
cation. Its complexion and_ style, 
indeed, is such, that while it almost 
precludes rivalship or competition on 
the particular subject occupied by its 
author, it may abundantly encourage 
an attempt on a similar subject, such 
as that we have noticed as having lately 
distinguished the pen of M. Arnault, 
Its lineaments, and its general tone and 
breathing, were, at the epoch of its ap- 
pearing, deemed by those in power not 
altogether to comport with that feeling 
which they wished to go abroad. Its 
performance was consequently sup- 
pressed by the Lord Chamberlain, 
which circumstance (for what. other 
can be imagined) may be thought to 
have ever since operated in throwing it 
into a comparative obscurity, which, 
measured by the rules of taste and fair 
criticism, it certainly never deserved. 

Had Shakspeare written ‘‘ Gustavus 
Vasa,” or rather had he written a 
tragedy on the subject, his imagination 
might possibly have amplified his cha- 
racter, with some new beauty of thought, 
which is wanting in the present per- 
formance. But it is no sacrilege to 
say, that ¢hat great master of the hu- 
man passions would neither have em- 
bodied, in a more spirited and faithful 
manner, the conceptions which we 
derive from history concerning some 
of the characters which figure in it; or 
have sustained the interesi of its various 
parts, in language of greater beauty 
and energy. 

Of the tragedy of ** Gustavus Vasa,” 
it is impossible, in many respects, 
to do justice to its merits, without 
speaking in terms of very high praise. 
In its hero, indeed, it will strike 
some, is embodied an elevation of cha- 
racter which steps beyond sober his- 
tory,—that the author has ventured 
into sublimated regions, and created a 
miracle of virtue unknown to mortals, 
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unmatched even by those devoted spi- 
rits which animated the purer ages of 
the old Roman republic. 

It will hardly ™ said by any one 
who bestows even a momentary atten- 
tion on the state of intellectual attain- 
ments among us, that the talent for 
dramatic writing keeps pace with the 
other branches of literature, or indeed 
that its display amounts even to posi- 
tive respectability. May we not, there- 
fore, still anticipate the speedy restora- 
tion of a drama of high but neglected 
merits. Glowing with the charms of 
novelty, and brightening in those linea- 
ments of originality, and vigour of 
thought, which must in every age give 
pleasure, it seems formed to become a 
favourite. 

The purification of the drama has, 
at many eras of our literature, been 
talked of as a national desideratum. 
Surely, by reviving on our stage those 
pieces which alike combine, in a high 
degree, moral beauty and classical taste, 
and which by jointly acting with those 
which are already standard favourites, 
may tend to raise the moral character 
of our drama, national good in more 
than a literary view is accomplished. 
There are pieces from the hand of 
eminent masters, which abundantly 
redeem it from the complaint so often 
and so loudly alledged, and not alto- 
gether without reason, that the English 
stage is a school for the encouragement 
of licentiousness and profligacy. Ben 
Jonson is well known, in his ** Ex- 
plorata,” to have said, in reply to those 
of his contemporaries who used to boast 
that Shakspeare never blotted a line of 
all he wrote, ** Would that he had 
blotted a thousand !” 

With equal, and indeed with far 
greater justice, may it be said of multi- 
tudes of his successors, down to the 
present time; the pernicious tendency 


of whose pieces, or the exceptional - 


phraseology of whose dialogue, has 
done much in bringing dramatic exhi- 
bitions into disrepute among many of 
our countrymen, who are neither soured 
by puritanism, or destitute of taste— 
that much might with convenience 
have been spared. The revival of old 
standards of real worth and excellence, 
which breathe a high tone of disinte- 
rested virtue and patriotism, or of ge- 
nerous sentiments, is, we contend, a 
national acquisition. 

Referring to the well-written remarks 
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of your correspondent H. in your last No- 
vember Magazine, p. 410, upon some 
of the weathercock notions of the age, 
and particularly on an article penned 
by an official oracle of the new London 

niversity,* that the present generation 
are, par excellence, beginning fo see, 
whereas their ancestors groped in the 
dark, I am inclined to think that the 
prejudices and ignorance of our fathers 
of the last century were not always so 
palpable as are pretended. 

It is indeed true that a great ** MORAL 
revolution” has taken place (ubi supra) 
in periodical writing; whether, indeed, 
we refer to its style of treatment, either 
of melanges or metaphysics. For the 
first, melanges, witness the sort of im- 
pressions which hover round the mind 
as we rise, at any time, from the pe- 
rusal of some frothy piece of inanity 
which often fills a wide gap in the 
pages of your monthly brethren,—the 
worthlessness of which is ill compen- 
sated by the butterfly gilding which 
adorns it. And to be persuaded that a 
‘** moral revolution” has taken place 
in the method of discussing metaphy- 
sical questions, it is only necessary to 
refer to the article in a late Edinburgh 
Review, on M. Cousin’s ‘* Course of 
Philosophy.” ‘The predicaments and 
relations, within the ample science of 
Ontology, are various and indefinite ; 
but if any of your readers perceive the 
lucid po | intelligible bearings of the 
greater part of this piece in question, 
they do more than the present writer. 

Innovation, however, as every one 
knows, is not always improvement. 
The ‘* quips” and squibs, and carp- 
ings, which some of your contempo- 
raries, in the plenitude of their illumi- 
nations, discharge alike at literary 
works and institutions which are not 
precisely of their own school,—and the 
gibes which they level, often innoxiously 
enough, against others of equal taste 
and discernment perchance, but whose 
commodities of literature exhibit less 
of pungent acrimony,—are proofs of 
the dauntless and frontless confidence 
with which, from the new lights of 
the age, the arm of their prodigious 
learning (God wot!) assails their more 
retiring adversary. 

That the arrogance of modern critics, 
proverbial for laughing at things of 
which they cannot form a right esti- 
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mate, sometimes receives, through the 
ages of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
its honest guerdon of reproof, we need 
ouly (inter alia) point to the triumphant 
refutation, also contained in your last 
November Magazine (p. 417), of the 
aspersions of the Westminster Review, 
wherein an intelligent “* Member of 
the Society of Antiquaries,” inflicted 
upon the writer of that article the 
cool chastisement which he merited. 
In closing, I will once more express 
a hope that neither the * sneers”’ on 
the one hand, or on the other, the 
** spite” and “virulence” of criticism, 
which forms, in the periodical litera- 
ture of our age, so favourite and market- 
able a commodity, or any other autho- 
rity, will longer succeed in estranging 
from the British stage a tragedy which 
is entitled, in many respects, to become 
its ornament. 
E. P. 


Melksham. 
—@— 


Mr. Urzan, ae Exeter, 
ug. 7. 
N depth of Philosophical reflection, 
in ape conciseness of style, in 
just delineation of character, and in 
acute disquisition on motives of human 
action, none has as yet approximated 
to Hume’s inimitable History of Eag- 
land. Though his irreligious senti- 
ments are to be lamented, asa historian 
he stands prominent, ‘‘ simplex mun- 
ditiis,” ‘* nec viget quidquam simile, 
aut secundum.” 

It is to be regretted, that a distin- 
guished personage, who has recently 
given a History of England, should 
have unnecessarily attacked the authen- 
ticity of the celebrated Poems of Os- 
sian; more especially, as the vindica- 
tion of the Celtic Homer, by Doctor 
Blair, and other literary men of note, 
had long ago set that question com- 
pletely at rest, both by internal evi- 
dence, and the proved truth of oral 
and uninterrupted tradition. 

By our senator and recent historian, 
Mr. Macpherson (who was a scholar, 
and wrote a history of repute) is ac- 
knowledged to have been ‘a young 
man of no mean genius,” which was 
sufficient to qualify him for the great 
task, which those who understand the 
language of Ossian know to have been 
faithfully discharged. 

It may be requisite to mention, that 
from the period of the chivalrous events 
so beautifully recorded in these re- 
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nowned Poems, even to the present 
time, they have been retained in oral 
tradition, and constantly repeated by 
old men, all over the Hebrides of Scot- 
land ; and all that Macpherson had to 
do, was simply to collect them, and to 
correct the grammatical errors, or tau- 
tological expressions of aged men of 
practised memories, though in general 
devoid of education. Had he used any 
further freedoms with these fascinating 
productions, such would have been im- 
mediately detected by the clergy and 
gentry of the country, a well-educated 
description of men, who from infancy 
had been in the constant habit of hear- 
ing them rehearsed for the amusement 
of their families. Even if hundreds, 
who during their lives repeated these 
extraordinary poems in measured prose, 
had combined to adulterate some of 
them, the imposture would have been 
instantly discovered by the thousands 
in daily habits of hearing them at all 
times. This oral publicity through 
ages, constitutes the stable basis on 
which for ever must stand founded the 
refined narrations of the high-gifted 
genius of Ossian.* Had there been, 
what there was not, a Celtic character 
in that country, a manuscript would 
not have possessed the force of oral re- 
cord from father to son. An infamous 
Scottish man of the name of Lauder, 
daringly attempted to prove that the 
first poem in the English language, the 
** Paradise Lost” of John Milton, was 
a plagiarism, and piracy from different 
learned foreign writers ; and even cele- 
brated literary men, such as Dr. John- 
son and Dr. Percy, were convinced 
that the impostor had made out his 
ositions, till Douglas Bishop of Salis- 
ury, after much trouble, compelled 
the wretch Lauder to confess that the 
authors he quoted never had existence. 
Where there is no authentic oral tradi- 
tion, fictitious manuscripts are made a 
medium of imposition on the minds of 
even the learned; as has happened re- 
lative to Shakspeare, in some instances ; 
and this should make historians cau- 
tious; and more especially in all cases 
where they had no opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with real facts. 
It is a singular fact, that the learned 
Abbé Cicarotti, distrusting Johnson’s ~ 
bitter attack on the Ossian of Macpher- 





* I have seen sensible travelling sceptics 
on this subject, converted, on having a narra- 
tion of an elder translated to them. 
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son, studied the Celtic, in order to 
judge of the poems as taken from tra- 
dition. He translated them into Ita- 
lian, and in his dissertation he says, 
“« To me, as a citizen of the world, it 
matters not whether Ossian was born 
in the bogs of Ireland, or mountains of 
Scotland; but no one will deny that he 
was the Son of the Muses.” In imi- 
tation of Alexander, Buonaparté, a still 
more eminent destroyer of the human 
race, had always a copy of the Abbé’s 
translation under his pillow. Our his- 
torian says, that the Abbé's version has 
“* softened their defects.” If this sena- 
tor and scholar had understood the 
language from which it is proved that 
Greek and Latin are in a great mea- 
sure derived, he would see that much 
of the spirit of the original has evapo- 
rated through these translations. The 
= Lexicographer, who instanced in 

imself the greatest strength and weak- 
ness of the human mind, entertained 
an erroneous opinion that the Celtic 
language was not sufficiently copious 
and expressive to sustain a regular 
poem, or any production of weight and 
vigour. Had he studied it, he would 
have found it to abound in strength, 
variety, and expression. The Persian 
alphabet only is calculated to express 
the Celtic syllables, not practicable by 
any combinations of our letters. In 
the Celtic narratives there are frequent- 
ly passages similar in energy and pathos 
to Doctor Johnson’s sublime apostro- 

hising language, on landing on the 
island of Iona, the cemetery of the 
Kings of Scotland. ‘* We were now 
treading that illustrious island, which 
was once the luminary of the Caledo- 
nian regions; whence savage clans 
and roving barbarians derived the be- 
nefits of knowledge, and the blessings 
of religion. To abstract the mind from 
all local emotion, would be impos- 
sible if it were endeavoured, and 
would be foolish if it were possible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses, whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future, pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us 
in the dignity of thinking beings. Far 
from me, and from my friends, be such 
frigid philosophy as may conduct us, 
indifferent or unmoved, over any 
ground which has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtue. Thatman 
is little to be envied, whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not 
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~ warmer among the ruins of 
ona.” 

Within the whole compass of the 
English language, there is not a finer 
passage than this striking similitude to 
the style of Ossian, the son of Fingal. 

Yours, &. Joun Macpona.p. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 11. 

se rural scenery and natural beau- 

ties of the valley of Box, certainly 
deserve the notice of the lovers of. the 
picturesque ; and is, by Celtic, Roman, 
and Monastic remains, entitled to claim 
the attention of the Antiquary. It will 
be the chief intention of this hastily 
written communication, to notice its 
Celtic remains. 

There overlooks the valley of Box a 
brow of an extensive plain, called 
Kingsdown-hill, from the summit of 
which the eye is carried to an im- 
mense distance, both eastward and 
westward. The brow is in shape like 
one sideof an immense artificial mound, 
and in appearance is not unlike a ver- 
tical section of acone, or it may be de- 
scrihed indeed as being somewhat si- 
milar to the human nose, projecting 
from the lofty plain above, and sioping 
gradually downwards to its base. 

This elevated spot is about five miles 
from Bath (Aqua Solis or Sulis), and 
is nearly in a direct line between this 
city and Abury; not indeed within 
sight of Bath, but directly in view of 
that lofty conical mound-like eminence 
rising above this city on the eastward, 
which is still so singularly called 
“* Little Salisbury * or Sulisbury,” and 
which probably bore formerly the same 
religious relation to the Temple of Sul 
(Apollo) at Bath, as the lofty eminence 
of Old Salisbury did to the venerable 
temple of Stonehenge in the plain be- 
low. 

Cesar says of our ancestors, ‘‘ Deum 
maximé Mercurium colunt, hujus sunt 
plurima simulacra,”’ and I cannot but 
think, on this brow of Kingsdown-hill 
formerly must have stood one of the 
“ plurima simulacra” of Cesar, point- 
ing with his caduceus towards the 
** stupendous and mysterious temple of 
Abury,” not merely serving for ‘‘a 
guide over the hills and trackways,” to 
those travelling from a distance to wor- 
ship at this great temple, but that it 
was itself particularly the object of ve- 





* See ‘‘ Hermes Britannicus,” by the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, 
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neration and worship of a British set- 
tlement in the valley beneath, the 
members of which were induced to se- 
lect this spot, not only for its natural 
beauties, but as being particularly under 
the protecting shadow of the “ Simu- 
lacrum” of their greatest god, erected 
on the eminence above them, which 
by ever mysteriously pointing towards 
the great national temple at Abury, 
constantly directed attention to those 
sublime and awful truths of which 
this symbolical temple (as conjectured 
by Mr. Bowles) was very probably in- 
tended to be the visible sign or monu- 
mental record. 

Has this spot ever been pointed out 
to the learned author of Hermes Bri- 
tannicus? If not, when journeying that 
way, let him inquire (as he did respect- 
ing a somewhat similar eminence) 
“‘ what is the name of that singular 
hill?” and the reply from the villagers 
will be (perhaps equally as gratifying as 
on the former occasion) —*‘ It is called 
Taut-ney-hill.” The termination ney I 
suppose merely describes the nasal 
shape of this eminence, and I believe 
Antiquaries have observed, where na- 
tural hills have been selected by our 
pagan ancestors for religious purposes, 
they are always found to be of this de- 
scription, as being most similar to the 
artificial mounds they more frequently 
threw up for their religious rites. 

The “ Egyptian Thoth, Thot, or 
Tot ; the Phoenician Taautus or Taute ; 
the Grecian Hermes; the Roman Mer- 
cury; the Teutates of the Celts (so 
called by Lucan from the Celtic Du 
Taith, Deus Taautus), are universally 
admitted, says Mr. Bowles, to be the 
same,” and to the ceremonies of this 
great god of the ancients, so universally 
worshipped, was this eminence (over- 
looking the valley of Box) undoubtedly 
dedicated ; for its name, handed down 
as it has been from generation to gene- 
ration, plainly indicates here formerly 
must have stood “a simulachrum of 
the great Celtic god Taut or Tot,” the 
chief object of religious adoration of 
our British ancestors ; and Mr. Bowles 
further tells us, wherever the name 
Taute or Tott is found in England, in 
general we may discover Druidical re- 
mains. 

This now verdant valley, anciently 
covered with venerable woods, must 
have been by nature indeed well adapted 
to the rural ceremonies of Celtic wor- 

Gent. Mac. Septemler, 1830. 


ship; and several considerations in- 
duce me to think that the spot where 
now the parish Church is built, was 
formerly the site of other worship in 
times gone by. I must now only men- 
tion (as connected with the Roman re- 
mains) that beside the Church bursts 
out a fine stream of water of traditional 
excellence— probably ‘the sacred 
Druidical spring so intimately connect- 
ed with the Celtic worship of the god 
Taut.” The Romans finding the chief 
god of the Britons to be the same with 
their Mercury, and that this ‘* sacred 
spring” was consecrated by Celtic rites 
to their own God, would esteem it 
with some superstitious veneration ; and 
baths, to be supplied from this ‘* holy 
well,” would by a people so much at- 
tached to the luxury of bathing, be 
quickly erected ; and indeed several re- 
mains of Roman baths, and beautiful 
tessellated pavements, have at different 
times been discovered, and some even 
lately, adjoining this very spot. 

The earliest Christian Missionaries 
in this island (in deference probably 
to the prejudices of their new con- 
verts) always selected Pagan sites for 
preaching, and for their Chapels spots 
esteemed sacred by the Britons, as hav- 
ing been long consecrated to their more 
ancient worship. It is the general be- 
lief that Westminster A bbey was found- 
ed on a Pagan site; and indeed the 
name of Tot-hill fields adjoining, gives 
a great probability to the supposition. 
Tot-bill was probably an_ artificial 
mound, near the present ~, f the 


Abbey. 
—-@— 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 1. 


N a recent visit to the Church of 
Kingston upon Thames, I found 
an epitaph to the late Mr. Justice 
Hardinge and his parents, which I 
think has not hitherto appeared in 
print, but which those who have pe- 
rused his contributions to the first two 
volumes of Nichols’s “ Illustrations of 
Literature,” and his memoir in the 
third volume, will be gratified to see 
published. It appears to have been 
adopted in lieu of the Latin epitaph 
by br. Knox, there printed, p. 108. 
It will be remembered, that Mr. 
Justice Hardinge’s brother (father of 
the gallant Capt. Nicholas Hardinge, 
and of the present Rev. Sir Charles 
Hardinge, Bart. and Sir Henry Hard- 
inge, K.C.B.) was for some years Vicar 
of Kingston, presented by his brother 
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George, the patron and lord of the 


manor. 

The epitaph appears on a mural mo- 
numenton the north side of the chancel 
of Kingston Church. At its top are 
the arms of Hardinge, impaling Pratt. 
At bottom the arms of Hardinge, with 
the honourable augmentations, granted 
in consequence of the services of Capt. 
Geo. Hardinge, R.N. 

Nicnotas Harpince, Esq. Patron of this 
Church, Lord of the Manor, and Recorder 
of Kingston, was born in 1700, and educated 
at Eton school. Embued with classical li- 
terature, celebrated for his Latin verses, 
and highly esteemed for his public and pri- 
vate worth. He died in 1758, in the 58th 
year of his age. 

He married Jane Pratt, daughter of Sir 
John Pratt, Chief Justice of England, and 
sister of Charles Earl Camden, Lord High 
Chancellor. She lived to bless his children 
through a long period of honour to herself, 
and happiness to them, and died in the 90th 
year of her age. 

Their eldest son, Georce Harpince, 
was born in 1744, also educated at Eton, 
and an excellent scholar. He was succes- 
sively Solicitor-general and Attorney-gene- 
ral to the Queen, » Member of the House 
of Commons, and Chief Justice of Breck- 
nock, Radnor, and Glamorgan. His elo- 
quence at the Bar and in the Senate was 
conspicuous; and at the Seat of Judgment 
he was dignified. He was active, zealous, 
persevering, benevolent; and by his incessant 
exertions, a powerful friend. Adorned with 
Attic wit, various in accomplishments, he is 
deeply deplored. He died in 1816, in the 
72d year of his age, and is buried in this 
chancel, near to his parents. 

Another remarkable monument in 
the same Church, is to a cousin of the 
late and present Earl of Liverpool. 
In form it represents a sarcophagus, 
placed under an ancient flat arch, in 
the south wall of the south chancel. 

*¢ Near this place lie the remains of Lieut.- 
Colonel George Jenkinson, C. B. third son 
of John Jenkinson, Esq. brother of Charles 
first Earl of Liverpool; born 24th Feb. 
1788, died 21 March, 1823. Early in life 
he entered into the Royal Artillery, and was 
immediately employed on active service in 
Holland. He served five years in Spain 
under the Duke of Wellington, at whose 
recommendation he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-Colone!. Brave, open, and 
generous, he gained the love of his friends, 
and the esteem of the army. Amidst the 
temptations and vicissitudes of the military 
profession, he maintained a steady and uni- 
form course of Christian conduct, and during 
a long and painful illness, which terminated 
his life, he derived from ieligion that sup- 
port and comfort which religion alone can 
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impart, and met the awful summons witli 
resignation to the will of God, and humble 
confidence in his mercy, through the merits 
of the Redeemer. This tablet is erected 
to his memory by his surviving brothers, as 
a testimony of their affection and esteem.” 


This Lieut.-Colonel Jenkinson is 
stated in Debrett’s Peerage to have 
been mortally wounded at Talavera in 
1809. That appears to have been the 
fate of his younger brother Robert- 
Henry, in Egypt, 1801. His * sur- 
viving brothers” are Charles Jenkin- 
son, Esq. formerly M.P. for Dover, 
and the present Bishop of St. David’s, 
the latter of whom is probably the au- 
thor of the foregoing epitaph. The 
former (according to Debrett) is un- 
married; the Bishop married a cousin 
of Sir Samuel-John-Brooke Pechell, 
Bart. and has issue, on which, should 
the present Earl of Liverpool leave no 
son, the ancient Baronetcy belonging 
to the Jenkinson family will devolve. 

I will add a few other modern epi- 
taphs, put up since the publications of 
Bray and Lysons. 

In the Bishop’s Chapel is the follow- 
ing memorial to a late worthy incum- 
bent, of whom you gave a character in 
vol. LXxxvVI. ii. p. 184: 

*¢ Sacred to the memory of the late 
Georce Savace, M.A. many years Vicar of 
this parish cum Richmond, and Rector of 
the united parishes of St. Mary Aldermary 
and St. Thomas the Apostle, in the City of 
London. He was born 29th of July, 1750, 
and died on the 27th of the same month, 
in the year 1816. By the suavity of his 
manners, the serenity of his temper, and the 
natural candour of his disposition, he gained 
the love and esteem of his numerous friends 
and connexions; and by his benevolence 
and kind attentions to their temporal and 
spiritual wants, the affection and high regard 
of his parishioners. He was deeply learned, 
but modest and unassuming ; genuiuely 
pious, condescending, and unaffected; sin- 
cerely desirous faithfully to discharge ‘his 
pastoral duties; but totally free from all in- 
temperate zeal. 

‘© In testimony of her unfeigned attach- 
ment to the departed, and poignant sense of 
the much-to-be-lamented loss which she has 
sustained, as well as to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of his many virtues, his afflicted 
widow caused this tablet to be erected.” 

On a mural tablet, with a small fe- 
male figure represented rising to hea- 
ven ;—placed against the east end of 
the South chancel : 

‘¢ Sacred to the memory of Frances, 
wife of Major-General W. H. Blackford, 


who died at Ham, January 21,1817, aged 


/ 
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49 years, much lamented by her husband 
and seven children for her affectionate at- 
tachment to her family.” 

On a gravestone in the chancel : 

‘€ Sacred to the memory of Miss Hannah 
Sinclair, eldest daughter of the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. and of 
Sarah Maitland, his first wife, who departed 
this life May 22, 1818, aged 38 years.” 

‘*T have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith.”—2 Tim. iv. 3. 

On a mural tablet on the west wall 
of the chancel : 

** Sacred to the memory of Edmund 
James, Esq. long a respected inhabitant of 
this parish, who died the 11th of October, 
1809, aged 70 years, deeply lamented by 
his family and friends. His remains were 
laid near this spot.” 

Yours, &c. 5.6: B. 
— -— 


Mr. Ursan, Winchester, Aug. 3. 


N the twelfth volume of Archzxo- 

logia, p. 414, is described, and in 
pl. 51, f. 8, represented, a slender in- 
strument of brass, resembling gold, 
about 12 inches in length, tapering to 
a slender point, where it is curved ; it 
enlarges a little near the handle, which 
finishes at that end with a knob, in- 
closing a piece of amber. A little be- 
yond the swelling part are the remains 
of an eye, which when perfect served 
most probably to attach it to a ribband, 
This was found near the river Fowey 
in Cornwall, 10 fathoms under ground, 
at the bottom of a mine, and was sup- 
posed to be a Druid’s hook used for 
gathering misletoe.* In addition to 
the above, 1 beg leave to observe that 
in the Vetusta Monumenta, the first 
volume, and the last plate, is an en- 
graving, which represents a meeting 
of the persons belonging to the Court 
of Wards and Deliveries, sitting round 
atable. In the middle is probably the 
president, or master of the Court; and 
next to him, on his right, a person 
having in his hand, what appears to 
be an instrument similar to that above 





* See Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. xvi. cap. 44, 
where it is said that the priest cut the misle- 
toe off with a golden hook or bill (falce 
aurea), but the instrument in question has 
no cutting hedge, being perfectly round the 
whole of its length, 

+ This Court existed till the year 1660, 
when a perpetual excise on ale, beer, &c. 
was enacted by Parliament, on a commuta- 
tion with Charles II. for the abolition of 
the said Court of Wards and Liveries. 


mentioned, found in Cornwall, and 
which we may conjecture to be a badge 
of office, though in the letter-press at- 
tending the engraving, no mention is 
made of the circumstance. 

Should any of your Correspondents 
be able to reconcile the above circum- 
stances, I shail be much obliged. 

In your last Supplement, p. 580, 
are observations on Romsey Church, 
and mention made of the choir; that 
it is ‘‘ceiled and painted with dragons 
and saints; the former being the badge 
of the Tudor family, marks the period 
of its erection.” I beg to observe, 
that the painted ceiling of the Com- 
munion chancel contains the portcul- 
lis, supported on each side by a dra- 
gon, repeated at least 40 times in com- 
partments alternate with the rose, or 
rather rows of each. On the N, and 
S. the ceiling is covered for a little way 
with representations of saints and mar- 
tyrs, but greatly obliterated; likewise, 
in the middle of these, on each side, 
the arms of England, surmounted by 
a crown in one instance, and by a 
mitre in the other. I am ata loss to 
account for the poricullis being sup- 
ported by a dragon on both sides, as I 
nowhere recollect to have seen the 
dragon occupying more than one side 
as a supporter. Should any of your 
Correspondents be able to set me to 
rights in this particular, I shall of 
course be thankful. 

One of the Corporation Seals of 
Romsey represents a portcullis ; the in- 
scription Is SIGILLVM DE ROMSEY IN- 


FRA, 1578. 
—}— 
Mr. Ursay, Sept. 6. 
A” a period when the education of 


the rising generation, and the in- 
tellectual improvement of society ge- 
nerally, engage the attention of the 
most eminent men of the age, and at a 
period when ignorance in those who 
have had the advantages of a liberal 
education is justly stigmatised and re- 
proached; it does appear to me to be 
a circumstance most singular and ex- 
traordinary, that the forms and expres- 
sions of our own (the English) lan- 
guage, should not meet with greater 
attention, and their correctness and 
propriety be more fully estimated, than 
they are at the present time. It is 
amongst the middle classes of society 
that this unpardonable disregard to the 
common rules of grammar, and the 
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frame and construction of words, is 
most glaringly exhibited. It can but 
arise from one of two causes, viz. care- 
lessness or indifference, or an absurd 
ambition of being thought eccentric. 
Which of these two motives more ge- 
nerally prevails, [ will leave to your 
astuteness, Mr. Urban, to decide. But 
of this I am quite certain, that if it is 
the latter, we are all by nature suffi- 
ciently gifted with that enviable cha- 
racteristic to require any foreign or ar- 
tificial aid. To those who profess to 
set little value on an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their mother tongue, and 
who view it as unimportant compared 
with a thorough knowledge of the Ro- 
man, Greek, and modern languages, 
may be ceded the credit, if any, of con- 
forming to a very general opinion; but 
it cannot be denied that they are la- 
mentably deficient in those valuable 
ingredients in the human character, 
common sense, and a sound judgment. 
The just thinker and right observer, 
however, will always be eclinghy alive 
to the importance of the mother 
tongue, and will not be led away by 
the prevalence of ridiculous fashion, 
or be influenced by a foolish affecta- 
tion of thinking differently from other 
a. To purify and improve the 

nglish language ought to be the ob- 
ject of every true patriot ; and it surely 
cannot be said that such an object is 
unworthy the notice and pursuit of 
the man who can conscientiously and 
deservedly bear so honourable a dis- 
tinction. The gross and barbarous 
modes of pronunciation, and glaring 
vulgarisms, which mark the con- 
versation of those to whom the terms 
ignorant and uneducated would not 
be strictly applicable, should be care- 
fully guarded against, and I know of 
no Gane means of effecting that end, 
than by pointing out upon paper, to 
those who are in the habit of using 
them, a few of the most common and 
obvious errors and inaccuracies of 
speech by which our ears are so fre- 
quently assailed. 

Thus we continually hear of the 
largest half, as if a half could consist 
of any thing more or less than an equal 
moiety of a whole. Borth for ** both,” 
kittle for ‘‘kettle,” git for ‘ get,” 
Rume for “*Rome,” Jemes for ‘‘James,” 
reasons for ‘ raisons ;” these three last 
errors and others of a similar kind are 
oftener the result of affectation than 
ignorance. Set for ‘* sit,” obleging for 
“obliging,” Edard for ‘* Edward.” 


Inaccuracies of Conversation.— Antiquities at Chichester. 
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To go away, or leave for good, is a fa- 
vourite expression when leaving a 
place altogether, or giving up any 
thing entirely, or for ever, is intended. 
The dest part is not uncommonly sub- 
stituted for the ‘* greater” or the “* larg- 
est part,” as if the former necessarily 
included the latter. Gravarmen for 
“‘gravamen ;” by the way, this latter 
word, which is synonymous with 
‘* gist,” is not to be found in any of 
the editions of Johnson’s Dictionary.* 
The Church on Snow-hill, called St. 
Sepulchre’s, and the adjective mis- 
chievous, we hear pronounced long 
instead of short. Piné for ‘ point,” 
sperits for “spirits,” jest for ‘* just,” 
and we was for ‘‘ we were,” are of- 
fences against the King’s English com- 
mitted daily. 

These, Sir, are a few of the ble- 
mishes in conversation, which the most 
casual observer of men and things can- 
not fail to have noticed, and in my 
humble opinion they cannot be too 
strongly and too frequently deprecated. 

Yours, &c. G. W. 
fp 


Mr. Ursan, Chichester, Sept.g. 
| or valuable Magazine having 
for many years served to record 
notices of such local antiquities as may 
contribute towards the topographical 
history of any particular County, I 
make no apology for troubling you (at 
the desire of a friend) with the follow- 
ing memoranda relative to Sussex. 

In the month of September 1819, 
whilst the workmen were employed 
in digging out the soil of a field called 
Palace Field, in this city, for the pur- 
pose of forming a basin for the Canal, 
a considerable number of remains of 
Roman pottery, of various forms and 
sizes, together with some hand-mills, 
> cas. used for grinding corn, a 
glass vessel of a square shape, inclosed 
in lead, and containing ashes, and a 
variety of other curiosities of a similar 
nature, were brought to light. But the 
most remarkable discovery was made 
by one of the workmen striking his 
spade against a coarse earthen urn, 
about two feet from the surface, which 
was broken by the collision, and proved 
to contain above 700 silver Roman im- 
perial coins, in the fivest state of pre- 





* The same observation applies equally 
to the word gist itself; perhaps you, Mr. 
Urban, or some of your numerous Corre- 
spondents, can furnish some explanation on 
this point. 
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servation, but incrusted in lumps by 
the @rugo formed on the exterior. 
Near the urn was also found a skele- 
ton, the skull and teeth of which were 
perfectly sound, and by it the iron 
head of a Roman spear, and the tusks 
of some animal not ascertained, about 
24 inches long. These circumstances 
would seem to warrant the conjecture, 
that here were deposited the remains 
of a Pretorian officer of rank. The 
coins in question comprehended a see 
ries of the following Emperors and 
their consorts, viz. 1. Vespasian, 2. 
Domitian, 3. Nerva, 4. Trajan, 5. Ha- 
drian, 6. Sabina, 7. /Elius Verus, 8. 
Antoninus Pius, 9. Faustina the El- 
der, 10. M. Aurelius, and 11. Faus- 
tina the Younger ;—or from A.D. 69 
to A.D. 180. 

Of these the greater number were of 
Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, and Faus- 
tinathe elder. Of Vespasian there were 
not found above five or six, and of 
Nerva seven or eight. Only three of Sa- 
bina came to my knowledge, rev. Con- 
cordia. Of Faustina the Younger about 
six or seven, rev. Venus ; and of /Elius 
only one, rev. Concordia, Cos. IIL— 
With regard to the varieties of reverses, 
I noticed of Domitian above 15; of 
Hadrian above 50; of Trajan nearly 
the same number; of Antoninus Pius 
about 18; and of Faustina the Elder 
about ten. The most remarkable and 
finest reverses were: Domitian (Pal- 
las stans),* very common ; Princeps 
Juventutis (Cassis sup. sell.) Hadrian, 
Liberal. Aug. III. (two different im- 
pressions); Italia ; Nilus; Africa; His- 
pania; Restitut. Hispanie; Reslitut. 
Gallie; Romulo Conditori; Pietas, 
and (Hercules nudus spoliis insidens.) 
Trajan, Parthico, &c. (Cap. Orient. 
radiat.) Via Trajana; Arab. Adgq; Alim. 
Ital. and Divus Pater. Antoninus, 
Aurelius; Italia; Genius Pop. Ro- 
mani; (Fulmen sup. alt.) (Duo dextr. 
junct. cum caduceo et spicis) (Mul. st. 
ad altare, circa quam volvitur anguis) 
Mul. ad alt. st. d. simpuvium, s. palla- 
dium.) Faustina, Elder, Consecratio ; 
Junoni Regine ; and Zternitas. 

The greater part of these coins were 
disposed of by the workmen to Mr. 
Dyson, contractor for the Canal, at the 
moderate sum of 6/. and were subse- 
quently retailed by him at 1s., 2s., and 
2s. Gd.each. At present, the finest of 
the whole number, selected with con- 

¥ The words within brackets are descrip- 


tive of the figures on the reverse, the words 
in Italics denote the legends. 








siderable care, are in the possession of 
a gentleman resident at Portsmouth. 

In addition to the above discovery, 
in the course of the year 1824, about 
six miles south of Chichester, on 
ploughing in a field in the township 
of Earnly, was found an earthen urn, 
containing about 200 silver Roman sil- 
ver coins, in fine preservation, of the 
following Emperors, from A.D. 218, 
to A.D. 267, viz. 1. Elagabalus, 2. 
Gordian III., 3. Philip the Elder, 4. 
Otacilia Severa, 5. Decius, 6. Etrus- 
cilla, 7. Gallus, 8. Volusian, 9. Vale- 
rian II., 10. Mariniana, 11. Gallienus, 
12. Salonina, 13. Valerian III., and 
13. Posthumus. Of Caracalla only 
two were discovered, rev. Providen- 
tia Deorum and Laetitia Pop.; and 
of Mariniana I have only seen one, 
tev. Consecratio. The more .remark- 
able reverses of the others were these : 
Gordian, Securitas Aug. (mulier st. 
d. libram s. cornucop.) Valerian, 
Oriens Augg. (several of these), and 
Jovi Crescenti. Gallienus, Germani- 
cus Maxu. (two different impressions) 
and Vict. Germanica. Salonina, Venus 
Victrix and Venus Feliz. Posthumus, 
Herc. Deusoniensi. 

The largest proportion of these coins 
is now also in the cabinet of a gentle- 
man resident at Portsmouth; whose 
collection possesses many valuable Eng- 
lish coins dug up on various occa- 
sions within the county of Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight, a notice of 
which, if desirable, I may probably be 
able to procure you. X.Y. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 9. 
T is very curious to remark, that we 
have no distinct data of the precise 
period at which any Law Treatise was 
written. If we may credit the san- 
guine testimony of some old chronolo- 
gers,* about 441 years B.C. Mulum- 
nius Dunvallo, M. or Dovebant, wrote 
two books upon the Laws of the Bri- 
tons, 1. “ Municipalia;” 2. ‘* Leges 
Judiciaria.” 356 years B.C. Mercia 
Proba, Queen and wife of King Gwin- 
telim, composed a treatise upon the 
Laws of England, in the British tongue, 
termed ‘* Merchenleg.” 872 years A.D. 
Alfred, King of the West Saxons, com- 
piled a work called ** Breviarium quod- 
dam, quod composuit ex diversis legi- 


* Gildas Gervasius, Tilburiensis, Galf of 
Monmouth, William of Malmesbury, Poli- 
dore Vergil, Harding, Caxton, Fabian, Ba- 
leus, Sir Edward Coke, Preface, Rep. 
termed, xar’ eoxnv, The Reports. 
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bus Trojanorum, Grecorum, Britan- 
norum, Saxonum, et Dacorum.” 635 
years A.D. Sigabert, or Sigesbert, Ori- 
entalium Anglorum Rex, wrote, term- 
ed *‘ Legum Instituta ;” and King Ed- 
ward the Confessor (who began his 
reign A.D. 1041) composed a work 
entitled ‘* Ex immensa legum congerie, 
quos Britanni, Romani-Angli, et Daci 
condideruut, optima quaque selegit, ac 
in unam coegit, quam vecari voluit 
legem communem.” 

After the Conquest, Henry II. com- 
piled a treatise * on the Common Law 
and “Statutes ” of England, divided 
into two domes, and entitled, 1. * Pro 
Republica Leges ;”’ 2. ‘* Statuta Rega- 
lia.” The next works that we have 
are in the reign of Henry III. 1. 
Bracton’s Tractate. 2. Glanville de 
Legibus. And we have a few other 
Treatises before the Year Books, which 
commence in the reign of Edw. IIL, 
some of which, though broken, yet of 
the best kind, are in the library of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

The first Law Book was Littleton’s 
Tenures,t probably published by the 
learned Judge himself, at the press of 
J. Letton and W. Machlinia, anno 
1481, regno Edw. [V. This edition 
has no title, numerals, or catch-words. 
The type is barbarous and broken; and 
the text is crowded with abbreviations. 
Of this edition there are supposed to be 
five copies; 1. in the Public Library 
at Cambridge ; 2. in the Library of the 
Inner Temple; 3. in Earl Spencer’s 
Library ; 4. in the possession of Mr. 
Johnes; 5. in the Library of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Grenville. There 
is a fine copy in the King’s Library at 
the British Museum, and which was 
undoubtedly printed at London by Let- 
ton and Machlinia, as will be seen 
upon a reference to a note subscribed 
at the end. ? 

The next edition was probably that 
of Machlinia, who was then living 
at Fleet Bridge, according to a note 
at the end. The letter in ¢éhis edition 
is less rude, and more like the modern 
English blackletter than the letter used 
in the former edition. The different 
chapters or sections commence with a 
blank space for the illumination of the 
capital letters, which is printed in a 





* In the Red Book in the Exchequer. 

+ The Origin of Printing,” 39, 40.— 
Ames’s Hist. Typography, Herbert and 
Dibdin’s editions. - 

t Dr. Middleton’s Aceount of Printing 
in England. 
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small character at one corner, It has 
no numerals or catchwords. 

The editions by Pynson are five in 
number, Ist. folio, 1516; 2d. duode- 
cimo, 1525; 3d. sextodecimo ; 4th and 
and 5th, folio, and without dates. 

Sir Edward Coke,* Dugdale,t and 
Bishop Nicolson, t conjecture that 
the first edition was ‘‘at Rouen in 
Normandy, by William de Taillier, ad 
instantiam Richardi Pinson, the printer 
of Henry VIII. ;” and that it was first 
printed about the 24th year of Henry. 
VIII. anno 1533. But the fact of the 
former edition being printed by Letton 
and Machlinia, who were printers in 
the reign of Edw. LV. fully shows the 
precedence, in point of time, to be due 
to their joint impression. 

It is important to remark that there 
are at the Public Library two ancient 
manuscripts § of the Tenures extant in 
the University of Cambridge. ‘The 
first is imperfect at the beginning, and 
in the chapter on warranty. It is writ- 
ten on vellum. The second is on paper, 
and only the second leaf is torn. ‘This 
MS. has the following passage :—Iste 
liber emptus fuit, in ceemeterio S’ti 
Pauli, London, 27th die Julii, anno 
regis E. 4ti 20mo. 10s. 6d. i. e. 
temp. Littleton, July, 20 Edw. IV. 
anno 1481. The year before his death. 

I am induced to hope that some of 
the Correspondents of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine can throw further light upon 
this interesting subject. Such inqui- 
ries are always productive of advantage 
tothe community. Peritiores vetustas 
Jacit.—Cic. pro Domo sud. 

Yours, &c. TEMPLARIUS, 


R. S. remarks, ‘* Many of your readers 
have, with myself, I dare say, supposed the 
lines, — 

‘ A man that fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day,’ 
which we often hear quoted in conversation 
—are from Hudibras; and I have known se- 
rious bets lost on their being Butler’s. Nei- 
ther in Butler, nor in the writings of any 
other Poet, could I ever find the couplet; 
and J suspect it has been popularly rhymed 
from a prose passage in Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s Great Exemplar, edition 1649, p. 102: 
© In other cases it is true that Demosthenes 
said in apology for his own escaping from 
a lost field, 4 man that runs away may 
Sight again.” 





* Fourteenth edition. Tit. Garranty, 5, 
tT Origines Judiciales. 

} Historical Library. 

§ Marked D. d. 11, 60. M.m. 52. 
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Chronicon Vilodunense: sive de vité et mira- 
culis Sancte Edithe Regis Edgari filie 
Carmen velus Anglicum. E codice unico 
Cottoniano in Museo Britannico asservato, 
nunc demum in lucem editum: curd Gu- 
lielmi Henrici Black: sumptilus Ricardi 
Colt Hoare. Londini: typis Nicholsianis. 
Centum exemplaria impressa, M.DCCC.XXX. 


fol. pp. 142. 
ppg among our ancestors was 


not adopted as a vehicle of dis- 
playing what we call poetical merit, 
but as an arrangement of words which 
suited music or singing, or served for 
an artificial memory. Of verse writ- 
ten with the latter intention we still 
retain notable exemplars in Propria que 
maribus, and As in presenti; and even 
in the Abecedary itself, for ‘*A was 
an Archer and shot at a frog.” It was 
a practice of the earliest times; for the 
Cretans (says Elian) made their laws 
into songs, for better publicity and 
easier remembrance; nor do we doubt 
but that the Metrical Chronicle before 
us was written with the view of being 
more pleasantly read, said, or sung, 
and partially at least got by heart by 
the nuns of Wilton for their greater 
edification. 

Mr. Black in the preface has given 
us an excellent criticism on the defects 
of our ancient poetry, as to poetical 
merit; but, as we think, our rude an- 
cestors never expected or even thought 
of any such thing. It was a mere pri- 
vate concern of the author. To tell 
long stories and recite Chronicles was 
deemed an accomplishment and a fire- 
side amusement. Men of talents or 
observation, who have lived much in 
society, naturally become raconteurs in 
a very tasteful table-talk style, and to 
this cause we ascribe the humour of 
Chaucer and the picturesque of Frois- 
sart. The author before us, like many 
others of his brethren, contemporary 
and succeeding, was but a humdrum, a 
well-meaning good sort of pietist, with 
whom the deed was indifferent, pro- 
vided the will was good. 

The subject is the life and miracles 
of St. Edith. We shall therefore nar- 
rate the story as it appears in our au- 
thor, with some additions by ourselves 
from Malmesbury. 2 


The Anglo-Saxon King Edgar is as 
notorious in history as Jupiter in my- 
thology, for deluding pretty girls; and 
we make no doubt but that he came 
to the nunnery at Wilton, if not for 
plunder of this kind, at least for an 
ocular treat, probably for both. Upon 
the King’s visit, Witrud (Wulfrida), 
the orphan daughter of a knight, was 
put to read the lesson usual during re- 
fection. Her voice was ‘* myelde and 
swete,”” and the King 
*¢ An angelys voys him thought bit was, 
And loke up that mayden uppon, 

And for all her veyle he seyge her face, 

A feyrer hyin thougt he sawe never non.” 

p- 29. 

She had not been veiled, and the love- 
sick King ordered her to be brought 
privately to him. The girl, who has 
the credit given to her, whether justly 
or not, of being alarmed for her mo- 
desty, seized a nun’s veil, and appear- 
ed in this disguise. The subterfuge 
(for nuns were shorn) could not deceive 
the amorous Monarch, who had no 
doubt before noticed her hair; and ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ How soon you have been 
made a nun!” he tore off the veil, the 
maiden stubbornly resisting. Malmes- 
bury will then have it, that although 
she was * cubili regio subacta, partu 
explicito voluptati frequentande non 
inhzsit; sed doluit potius et sprevit, 
sanctaque pro vero asseritur et cele- 
bratur.”* As, however, the King 
was subjected to seven years’ penance 
for his outrage; and intercourse was 
thus prevented, a virtue might have 
been made of necessity. However this 
be, it is quite usual for women, disap- 
pointed in love, to turn devotees; and 
she returned to Wilton with her daugh- 
ter Edith, who becomes the heroine of 
this history. Such a high station she 
appears to have well deserved, accord- 
ing to the notions of those times, with 
the exception of a natural feeling of 
her high birth, and a feminine vanity 
of wearing fine clothes. When Saint 
Ethelwold reproached her for it, she 
answered, Malmesbury says, ‘* nec 
inept? nec infacile,’ + that God 

* Scriptores p. Bed. 143, b. ed, 1596. 

+ Malmesb, ubi supr. 











judged of men by their consciences, 
or, as our author says, by their actions, 
not their clothes, and being somewhat 
of a blue, she quoted Augustine, in 
proof of pride lurking under mournful 
filth, ‘in sordibus luctuosis.” ‘* W here- 
fore 1 think (she proudly and royally 
added, with a pertness unusual in re- 
gard to a Bishop,) ¢hat a mind may be 
as uncorrupted under these _ rai- 
ments, as under your tattered pilches.”* 
For so we translate sub discissis pelli- 
bus. Our author says, (p. 30) that 
“every mon desyred to see her semely 
fface,” so that we may also conclude 
her to have been pretty. Now it is 
well known that children brought up 
in monasteries with the purpose of 
being made monks or nuns, were so 
trained as to be fit for no other station. 
Her mother Woltrud took care to edu- 
cate her accordingly, probably with a 
selfish object, that she might never be 
obliged to part with her; and we are 
told that how Edith might have been 
Queen of France (p. 31), but would 
not, because her mind had been so 
deeply religionized. After premising 
that he (from the original Saxon heo, 
illa,) is throughout this poem used for 
she, we shall now give the successive 
details of her history. Every night 
after matins, ‘‘he chasteyssede hur 
body wt displyning and many other 
afflictions.” And in the morning, 

6¢ When he had don’ all hur s’vyse, 

Pt ought to be don wtinne the chirche, 

As gladsome as pawe he had com ought of 


padys,t 
He come forthe other thyngus to wyrche.”’ t 


‘This work was menial attendance on 
her sister nuns, and even the poor and 
beggars, the nuns very prudently con- 
sidering that subjection to such offices 
tended to abate presumption through 
high lineage ; and our author stating, 
that in so doing she only imitated 

6* Martua or Mary in herr soyng, 

To hu, Goddis sone, Kyng of grace.” 


She became by this means very popu- 
lar; and due advantage was not for- 
gotten to be taken of it by sundry 
thieves, who solicited her, when con- 
demned, to obtain a pardon for them 





* Though originally *‘ toga pellicea,” 
we have aan en whigh Bom it a 
woollen or fur garment, also a child’s flan- 
nel clout.” According to stanza 303, p. 
34, Edith meant a “ rough goat skin.” 

+ Paradise. 3 Work, 
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from her royal father, which she often 
did; and our author adds, ‘‘ led them 
from the gallows.” From hence our 
author proceeds to her amusements, 
which consisted of taming ‘‘ wyld 
bestes and folys (fowles) of flyght,” 
who would come, stand still, lye down 
at her call, and feed out of her hands. 
Of these her favourites were doves, be- 
cause they represented the Holy Spirit, 
though a particular regard was also ex- 
tended to ravens, on account of the 
prophet Elias. (sic.) Among her ac- 
complishments were harping, singing, 
writing, painting, working silk, em- 
broidering, inlaying gold on it, mak- 
ing tunicles, a chesibles, embroider- 
ing mantles (copes) with gold, setting 
mitres with gems, and carving and 
painting images; all which she would 
do for the church only, not “ fader ny 
brother.” All these works she did, 

“Full sotelyche wtowte ony wothe ;” * 
making any clamour of it. 

From hence our Chronicler pro- 
ceeds to her ‘‘v’tuose worchyng.” 
This consisted in imposing upon her- 
self penance, delighting to read and 
sing ‘‘over her boke,” fasting much, 
eating little, never failing to rise at the 
nightly service, lying on a hard board, 
instead of a bed, ‘‘ ryght well ydyght,” 
and wearing a hair chemise under royal 
clothing of a purple gown embroidered 
with gold outside, over the black dress 
of the order. All this, however, she 
could bear to lose with temper, for her 
maid having carelessly blown out a 
light, a snuff fell into the wychet 
(chest) where the clothes were kept, 
but “ she set not by that leste a mote,” 
possibly for the following reason. It 
so happened that a mantle furred with 
grey, escaped undamaged, and this 
event being magnified into a miracle 
which God had done for her, might 
have contributed to her equanimity. 
Miracles now began to pour down. fast 
upon her. A cunning rogue called 
Dan Benne, Canon of Treves, and 
one of her teachers, told her that there 
was in that monastery a ‘‘ particull of 
a nayll” of one of those with which 
our Saviour was fastened to the cross. 
A particull of this particle, Edith and 
Woltrud her mother were anxious to 
obtain, and sent Dan Benne over to 





* Wothe, oath? p. 33. Pop is facun- 
dia, clamor. See Lye. Rev. 


t Whiche; an ark or chest. Old Dict. 
Rev. 
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his Abbot, with the enormous sum of 
2000 shillings for a portion of their 
particle. It was not to be supposed 
that such a handsome offer would fail, 
and Dan Benne duly returned with 
the ex-particled particle, inclosed in a 
cross of crystal. Our honest author, 
however, confesses that 


*< It muche derr y bougt 
Then the Juys bougt God of Judas.” 


Bishop Athelwold, however, did not 
think so, for off he set to Wilton, and 
begged the nuns to give him also a 
piece of their piece. ‘The relique was 
then produced and laid upon the altar, 
together with a golden chalice. A 
priest proceeded to file the nail, but 
when he had gotten some part of it off, 
the nail began to bleed into the chalice, 
** like God’s wounds,” until it was 
full. 

«« And when the p’st seyge the nayle bleede 
80, [agast, 

He ron awey tho anon, so sore he was 

And the Bysshope and thuse ladyes were sore 
a ferd also, full fast.” 
And toward hurs’ chamburs they went 


This event convinced them that they 
had done wrong, but on the next morn- 
ing, when they went to the altar, they 
found that all the blood had disappear- 
ed, that the filings were soldered on 
again, and the nail as sound as before. 
Athelwold then gave up his point, be- 
cause he saw that he was not worthy 
to have any part of sucha relic. An- 
other miracle follows, in which she 
drove away a young child, who came 
to beg some meat of her, by making 
the sign of the cross, from which eva- 
nescence it is inferred, that he was 
some evil spirit, who came to bring 
some disease upon her. Her reputa- 
tion continued to increase, and though 
only fifteen years old, the King her f 
ther, finding her pleasure to consist in 
Church duty, and * upon hure boke 
to rede and spell,” proposed to make 
her Abbess of Winchester, Barking, 
and Wilton. To him she offered a 
** Nolo Episcopari,” but being urged 
by Saint Adelwolde, ‘* Durst not ageyn 
stonde hurre godfadris hest.” Accord- 
ingly she undertook the three offices, 
and rode occasionally to oversee mat- 
ters, having appointed two spiritual 
sisters to be her vicegerents during her 
absence. The next light in which 
she appears, is that of a prophetic 
dreamer, and as skilful an interpreter 
as Joseph. Whether she felt any tokens 
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of her approaching dissolution or not, 
is not said ; but according to the custom 
then in vogue, of founding mausolea, 
she built a chapel to St. Denis, for her 
burial; and soon after it was done, 


‘¢ A porche was made byfore that chapell, 
by gode avyse, 
W‘ thre lytull gates of entryng, 
The whiche wereon sette on crosse wyse, 
W‘' thre crosses also of rygt gode peynd- 
yn “aa 
The passion of God was well peynd and ther 
And the sepulchre of God was peynted 


ther also, 
And the ymage of Seynt Denis, with other 
ferr [loures mo.” 


With gold and asere, and mony, oth’ co- 
It is then pretended that “God hym- 
self” (meaning our Saviour) consecrated 
the chapel, and that afterwards, 
** When Seynt Dunstone was at his masse, 
Sone after that holy sacryng, 
A lettre down to hym y send was 
By Seynt Denys from hevene Kyng. 
The tenour of the lett’ was sothely this, 
That sone after the gend of fowrty dayes 
and thre, 
Mayde Epes body shall dye and hurre sowle 
come to blys, 
And dwell in hevene wt angels fre.” 
Dunstan caused this letter to be en- 
graved on the altar stone; and our au- 
thor says, that it was to be seen there 
in his time. On the seventh day before 
her decease, 
*¢ Almygty God come from hevene.an heyge 
And wt a mery spouse-song knokede at hurr 
gate 3 
an indecent unintentional blasphemy, 
taken from the Song of Solomon, 
which we, with others, believe to have 
been written upon the removal of his 
wife, Pharoah’s daughter, from Zion, 
to the house which he had built for 
her, possibly that she might not annoy 
him with jealousy of his “ three score 
queens, and four score concubines, and 
virgins without number” (vi.8). Such, 
as appears from this folly and others, 
has ae the use made of the canticles, 
that however patriarchal, oriental, and 
in parts poetically beautiful are these 
erotics, we regret that they ever formed 
art of the canon of Scripture. There 
is not an allusion direct or indirect to 
religion in any part of them; and a dis- 
tortion of them to Christ and the 
Church, is, from the indelicate amatory 
ideas, an act of disgusting bad taste. 
To resume. After a warning by a most 
unpicturesque dream, that an ox went 
singing of her approaching decease, 
about a leaden pot, that was used for 
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warming the water with which she 
washed herself; and another very ra- 
tional one, that she was laid in a tomb, 
and the said pot melted down for her 
leaden coffin; her pet doves died sud- 
denly, and soon after she herself at the 
early age of twenty-three. As her 
mourning mother was not however 
completely satisfied concerning her fu- 
ture state, she appeared to her on the 
thirtieth day after her death, and told 
her that she had reached heaven, after 
a fruitless attempt to prevent it by the 
“* enviyus feynte Sathanas,” a host of 
angels, officiating like a party of con- 
stables, having kept him off. 

(To be continued. ) 


Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs. Vol. IT. 
(Continued from p. 138.) 


Mr. PALGRAVE observes, in his 
Preface, 

*¢The several bundles of proxies contain 
only one executed by a temporal peer (part 
i. p. 267, no. 30,) but that one is of consi- 
derable importance from the facts which it 
establishes, viz. that a Peer might consider 
himself as Lound to attend Parliament, al- 
though his name does not appear amongst 
the persons summoned; and that he might 
appoint individuals not possessing seats in 
Parliament, as his proxies, to appear on his 
behalf in that assembly.” 


The Peer to whom this record al- 
ludes was John de Warrene, Earl of 
Surrey, and his name does not appear 
in the writ of summons. The session 
was fixed for Nov. 16, but the Earl 
dates his letters patent, in which he 
appoints his proxies, from ‘ Chastellon 
en Gale,” ou Nov. 28. He therefore 
was abroad, and could not be present. 
The writs of spiritual proxies seem to 
show that the permission to appoint 
these was only consequent upon ina- 
bility to attend ; for that the Peers were 
bound to come, is beyond doubt. In 
1233 the King summoned all his Earls 
and Barons to a Parliament at Oxford, 
but they refused ; and he ordered legal 
inquiry to be made by what means he 
could compel them to attend, and it 
was judicially resolved that they should 
be summoned a second and a third 
time, that proof might be obtained 
whether they would come or not (M. 
Paris, p. 325, ed. Watts); and it is 
certain that all were expected to at- 
tend who were not abroad, or lived at 
a great distance, or were sick ; for the 
historian particularizes these causes of 
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exception, in a general Parliament of 
1248. (p. 646.) Various instances in 
the work before us also show that sum- 
monses were not issued, as to persons 
who were abroad, but that they sent 
proxies instead; and that they who 
were summoned unwillingly to attend 
public business were in the habits of 
transferring themselves ‘* minus pro- 
vide, says a writ, to distant parts.” 
(See our author, p. 43 or 4); and it 
further appears, that when the King 
was at Berwick in 1311, he sent orders 
to one spiritual lord and four temporal 
peers to attend the Parliament, as 
charged with an especial message from 
himself (Append. p. 36), one of whom 
(John de Grey), not the others, is 
omitted in the writ of summons. (Id. 
p- 37.) Yet he was a Peer of Parlia- 
ment, and had been previously sum- 
moned (see the body of the work, pp. 
25,37.) It is accordingly plain that 
the writs of summons are very loose 
documents, as to the proof whether 
Peers attended Parliaments de jure or 
de facto; for the omission might merely 
imply neglect, or an intimation from 
the Crown that their presence was 
not desired. 

With regard to the Earls (an offi- 
cial rank in early times), the attend- 
ance of them in Parliament seems to 
have been more indispensable than 
that of the Barons; for Matthew Paris, 
speaking of a Parliament held in 1242, 
says, that all the Earls were present, 
and almost all the Barons, ad manda- 
tum regis.—p. 515. 

We have read, as every body else 
has done, that representation, as to 
the Commons’ house, grew out of de- 
legates deputed to act for the minor 
tenants in capite. But it is very possi- 
ble that the representation of the peo- 
ple was far more ancient than sup- 
posed, and was connected with the 
convocation of the Clergy in a lower 
house. In the year 1187, when Henry 
the Second was King, the Commons 
was collectively styled populus, and 
classed with the lower house of convo- 
cation, thus, ‘‘ convocato clero regni et 
populo.” (M. Paris, p. 119.) That 
both these bodies mus¢ have acted by 
representation, is clear; and that they 
were (both bodies) summoned upon 
extraordinary emergencies in the time 
of Henry III. is also plain, from the 
same author, who uses the like phrase 
in other instances; as in the Parlia- 
ment of Westminster in 1215,  pra- 
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sentibus clero et populo cum magnati- 
bus regionis.” (Id. p. 272.) We shall 
end these desultory remarks with ob- 
serving, that in the writs of summons, 
the members of the upper house are 
uniformly designated Prelati, Mag- 
nates, et Proceres; and those of the 
lower house Milites et Burgenses. 

But we have before shown that Bur- 
gesses were not always deemed neces- 
sary; and it may have been, that in 
ancient times there was a constitu- 
tional necessity for also summoning 
them, when an impost was to be uni- 
versally impcesed, “= not otherwise. 
We speak, however, with due distrust 
upon the subject, because the word po- 
pulus may be made to refer, though 
we think erroneously, to the assem- 
bly of military tenants hereafier men- 
tioned. Itis to be recollected that we 
have been treating of times anterior to 
the battle of Evesham, and subsequent 
reign of Edward the First, from which 
the present model of our Parliaments is 
presumed to take date; but so far at 
least as the representative system is 
concerned, we do not allow it, because 
by the word populus, it is impossible 
that the whole nation can he meant. 

The next portion of this valuable 
work consists of the Writs of Military 
Service. We shall make a short ob- 
servation, with regard to foreign ser- 
vice; and then transcribe Mr. Pal- 
grave’s account of them. ; 

It was customary with the Kings of 
England to send obnoxious noblemen 
abroad on service, especially to places 
in their foreign dominions, which were 
or had been recently afflicted with pes- 
tilence or disease.* Mr. Palgrave says, 

«The portion of the text relating to mili- 
tary service will be found to include, in ad- 
dition to the writs of summons, &ce. all the 
scutage writs which the Roils in the Tower 
can supply, and a complete series of all the 
commissions of array. These two last classes 
of documents, though diverse in nature, 
must be considered in conjunction. The 
reign of Edw. II. is to be viewed as the 
transition period, when the military tenures 
began to lose their efficacy, and a new mode 
of raising the forces was generally adopted, 
which speedily deprived the baronage of 
their feudal character, and caused the great- 
est changes in the policy of the realm. The 
rapid progress of this new system may be 
traced in the grant made in the Parliament 
at Lincoln, in fifteen days of St. Hilary, 9 





* As did this King Edw. Il. See X 
Scriptor. col. 2543, lin. 50, postea. 


Ed. HI, (Parti. p. 157, no. 22), by which 
one foot soldier was charged upon every 
township throughout the kingdom, with- 
out any distinction of tenure, a proceeding 
indicating an evident departure from the 
principles which had prevailed in earlier 
times. Before the Commissions of Array 
9 Ed. II. (Parti. p. 464, n. 44, &c.) ground- 
ed upon this grant, were issued, writs were 
directed to the Sheriffs throughout Eng- 
land, commanding them to make returns 
into the Exchequer of the names of all the 
townships in their several bailiwicks, and of 
the lords thereof. These returns (Part ii. 
p- 301 to 416), which have been usually 
called the ‘ Nomina Villarum,”’ will be found 
to be of considerable use, both to the Topo- 
grapher and to the Genealogist. They do 
not distinguish the tenure, that particular 
being unnecessary in relation to the purpose 
for which they were required: and it ap- 
pears that the Sheriff generally stated the 
names of the tenants in possession, seldom 
inquiring into the nature of their title. For 
this reason, the returns gain in value, since, 
as the proper scope of the Post Mortem In- 
quisitions was the investigation of tenures in 
capite, the information which they afford 
concerning persons holding by mesne te- 
nure, was a necessary part of the investiga- 
tion made by the escheator; and conse- 
quently the ‘ Nomina Villarum’ disclose the 
names of many landholders, of whom no 
other record remains. 

** Amongst the military writs will also be 
found the remarkable returns made pursuant 
to writs tested at Westminster 9 May, 17 
Ed. II. (Part i. p. 636, n. 15, to p. 657, no. 
112,) by which all and singular the knights, 
&c. of and within the respective counties, 
were summoned by proclamation to appear 
at Westminster in a great council, nearly 
analogous to those assemblages of the mili- 
tary tenants of the Crown, indicated in 
Magna Charta.”’—Preface. 

Upon this last paragraph we shall 
make some remarks. Inthe 18 Ed. II. 
a writ to which we have before alluded 
was addressed to the Sheriffs of the va- 
rious counties, to return for a Colloguy 
or Tractate, ‘* two of the better or more 
discreet knights or others from every 
county”’ (p.319), who were elected by 
the assent and judgment of the men of 
the county (p. 321) ; but there were oc- 
casions when all the military tenants 
were summoned. 

The passage of Magna Charta to 
which Mr. Palgrave refers is, we pre- 
sume, the following. We literally 
translate it from Matthew Paris, page 
216, lin. 25—31, (the Magna Charta 
of John): 

*« Concerning assessment of Scutages, we 
will cause to be summoned singly by our 
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letters, the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
Earls, and greater Barons of the realm, And 
besides we will cause to be summoned in 
general, by our Sheriffs and Bailiffs, all 
others who hold of us in capite, at a certain 
day, to wit, at the termination of forty days 
at least, and at a certain place ; [and] in all 
the letters of that summons we will explain 
the cause of that summons; and the sum- 
mons being so made, the business may pro- 
ceed at the day assigned, according to the 
advice of those who shall be present, al- 
though all the persons summoned may not 
have come.” 

The cause assigned in the writ of 
Edward is only general, namely, cer- 
tain great and arduous business. (See 
p- 636, n. 15.) Yet the cause of this 
extraordinary assemblage was evidently 
that specified in Magna Charta, viz. 
assessment of a scutage; for the meet- 
ing was called with a view of an ex- 
pedition into Aquitaine (see p. 658, n. 
118), and there followed the assem- 
blage orders for all who had 40/, land, 
to take up arms at Michaelmas, and a 
scutage. See p. 658. 

Thus we see that the meeting of all 
the tenants in capite was not for gene- 
ral parliamentary business, but for the 
specific purpose mentioned in the great 

harter, viz. a muster and scutage. 

The King wanted to get rid of his 
enemies by this expedition ; for Knigh- 
ton informs us, that he sent there the 
Segraves and many others whom he 
disliked, because they died thickly there 
(spiss? moriebantur) ; and the few that 
had survived, after a long sickness, had 
with great difficulty recovered their 
health. (Dec. Scriptores, col. 2543.) 

This extract from the great charter 
further shows, that the King was 
obliged to summon the members of 
the upper house singly (singillatim). 
The insertion of this proviso, because 
every law implies the existence of an 
abuse, seems to show, that there had 
existed omissions or evasions as to the 
summonses ; but it is a misfortune, 
that with the exception of Matthew 
Paris, the chroniclers, so far as we 
have been able to consult them, do 
not enter minutely into the history of 
Parliaments, as to the particulars now 
desirable to be known. Two im- 
portant points we have however en- 
deavoured to make out; one, that 
whenever an universal impost was to 
be levied, representatives of the people 
were delegated, as far back at least as 
the twelfth century, the time of Henry 
the Second; the other, that the inferior 
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tenants in capite were no¢ summoned 
for general parliamentary purposes, but 
only for musters and scutages. 

Having now made all the observa- 
tions which our limits permit, we 
come to the pleasing task of doing 
justice to the great value of the work, 
and the high merit of the Editor. Be- 
sides the Tight, and it is much—in 
some matters unique—which the collec- 
tion throws upon our parliamentary 
history, we know also that it has the 
rare merit of being authentic. The 
best deductions can be no other than 
Casts, but these are Originals ; and we 
believe that there are matters explained 
in these writs, which were before very 
inaccurately understood. In sum, no 
work but this is, or ought to be, the 
standard on the subject. 

The editorial duty Mr. Palgrave has 
executed with all that talent and inge- 
nuity which he is universally acknow- 
ledged to possess. He has added Chro- 
nological abstracts, which explain the 
purport of the documents, for those who 
are unacquainted with the correct man- 
ner of describing them; and not last 
or least, there are ample indexes of the 
persons named. This is of the utmost 
importance, for the following reasons. 

hen we have been engaged in re- 
searches at the Tower, and elsewhere, 
we have found, from the matters in the 
Chroniclers, that there must be, in 
many records of public transactions, 
mention made of persons of wkom 
there is no index nominum (as to do- 
cuments of this kind) in the Office 
Calendars. That such information 
should be as complete as possible, is 
evident to all those who have ever been 
engaged in Peerage claims, Genealogy, 
or Topography. We could name an 
instance, in one particular family, 
which, incorrectly understood, might 
destroy the claim toa Barony by Writ, by 
presenting erroneous descents through 
the confusion. ‘There were three con- 
temporary Johns of the same surname, 
all serving together in the same expe- 
dition. One was a father, another was 
a son, and the third was a cousin. 
Dugdale has wrongly distinguished 
them ; and it was only by means of 
Mr. Palgrave’s first volume, that we 
were able to correct the error. We 
also think, that there are many eminent 
families brought to light by these vo- 
lumes, which were not before known 
to have existed ; and we are sure that 
there are many new facts elicited. 
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Such is our opinion of these volumes, 
than which no work of equal value 
has issued from the press since the 
famous Monasticon ; and we can only 
pray with sincerity, that Mr. Palgrave 
may be enabled, by Providence, to 
bring his labours to a final completion, 
and thus augment his justly- merited 


honours. 
—g—. 


The Progress of Architecture, illustrated in 
a Series of Drawings taken from existing 
Remains in South Wales, with Examples 
of Arches showing the rise and progress of 
the Pointed Arch. By John Carter, F.S.A. 
London, 1830. Nichols and Son. 4éo, 
pp. 28. 

SOME of the best essays which have 
been written in elucidation of the his- 
tory of Pointed Architecture, were ori- 
ginally contained in bulky volumes and 
expensive works confined to subjects 
of a local and antiquarian nature ; and 
on that account, as well as the expense 
of the entire volume, were of less prac- 
tical utility to the scholar and the ama- 
teur, than if they had been brought out 
as independent treatises. 

The work now before us was first 
—— in Sir R. C. Hoare’s trans- 

ation of ‘ The Itinerary of Archbishop 
Baldwin through Wales, by Giraldus 
de Barri,” a work replete with anti- 
quarian information, and distinguish- 
ed by the research which characterizes 
all the writings of this author. 

The amateur or the architect seek- 
ing for information on the history and 
details of Pointed Architecture, would 
scarcely look to a work bearing such a 
title for the object of his search; he 
would refer to the more direct sources 
of information, and if he desired more 
than superficial knowledge, be greatly 
disappointed. Reflections of this kind 
occurred to us, when some years since 
we extracted from one of the plates 
the rules for the scientific construction 
of ancient arches, and felt regret that 
so valuable a treatise would be almost 
a sealed book ; and when we recollect- 
ed the republication of Bentham’s fa- 
mous essay, we wished to see the trea- 
tise we so much admired brought out 
in a form in which it would not only 
be read by the antiquary, but rendered 
available to the artist, the architect, 
and the man of taste. 

Our wish has been at length grati- 
fied. ‘* At the request of the printers, 
Sir R. C. Hoare has consented to a se- 
parate publication of Mr. Carter’s Es- 





say (p.4) ; and by this act of liberality 
the worthy Baronet has placed it in 
the power of any one to become ac- 
quainted not only with the history of 
English Architecture, but the princi- 
ples of its construction. 

The Essay of Bentham was the 
work of a clergyman and an anti- 
quary ; it was calculated to elucidate 
the history of the Pointed style, and it 
admirably answered the purpose. The 
same observations will apply with 
greater force to the works of Dr. Mil- 
ner, but the publications of neither of 
these writers were calculated to ton- 
vey the scientific information of which 
the architectural reader stood most in 
need. The present work supplies this 
deficiency in the text and in the seven 
explanatory plates, which contain sub- 
jects drawn geometrically to scale, of 
every variety of English architecture, 
from the circular arch borrowed from 
the Romans to the depressed Pointed 
arch of the 16th century, which fall- 
ing almost into a lintel, led naturally 
to its rejection, for the epistyles of 
classical architecture. 

The accuracy of the specimens is 
guaranteed by the name of the author 
and draughtsman, the late Mr. John 
Carter, who was justly characterized 
by Dr. Milner as an architectural anti- 
quary, ‘to whom his professional art 
is more indebted for its illustration, 
for the preservation of some of its 
choicest monuments, and for directing 
aright the public opinion and taste 
concerning it, than to any other indi- 
vidual whomsoever.* 

As Sir R. C. Hoare’s work related to 
South Wales, Mr. Carter judiciously 
selected his examples for its illustra- 
tion from buildings in that country. It 
may be said, however, that in so do- 
ing he limited himself toa very narrow 
field. To this we answer, that it is the 
province of genius to discover and un- 
fold excellence and sublimity, even 
though they lie like truth hidden in 
obscurity ; and in proof we refer to the 
specimens themselves, which display 
examples of Pointed Architecture as 
chaste and as elegant as could have 
been selected, if he had ranged. over 
the whole field occupied by our cathe- 
drals and our abbies. The work has 
a double merit on this ground; for, in 





* Preface to a Treatise on the Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture of England in the Middle 
Ages, p. xix. 
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addition to the actual examples eluci- 
datory of his history, he has a 
and brought forward many beautiful 
specimens of architecture, which, from 
their comparative obscurity, have been 
overlooked and disregarded by every- 
day draughtsmen and antiquaries. 

As an instance, take plate i. fig. A. 
** part of the nave of Margan Church, 
Glamorganshire,” one of the earliest 
and simplest examples of the circular 
style; and, comparing it with the nave 
of St. Alban’s, it will be found to 
bear a close resemblance to that an- 
cient and very curious structure ; there 
is no question that the architecture of 
the latter church is one of the earliest 
specimens in this country. Mr. Carter 
assigns to it the date of 793. Whitaker 
gives it a British origin. It is pecu- 
liar in its detail, and differs widely 
from the generality of the acknow- 
ledged Norman churches. In bring- 
ing forward this parallel example as 
the first in his series, Mr, Carter has 
evinced the soundness of his judgment 
and the depth of his research ; and al- 
though a date posterior to the Conquest 
is assigned to the building, we should 
be inclined to consider it either as the 
erection of an earlier period, or that it 
had been built by a Saxon architect, 
who determined to avoid any Norman 
innovation in the design ; so dissimilar 
is it to what we see in the Norman 
churches at Durham and elsewhere. 
Fig. B. of the same plate from Ewenny 
Church in the same county, possesses 
this singularity: the clerestory windows 
are above the pillars, and not over the 
crown of the arch, as, with the excep- 
tion of this probably solitary specimen, 
they are uniformly found. 

We refer to these specimens, as 
samples of the contents of the book. 
The whole of the subjects are as well 
chosen, and equally display the peculiar 
tact which marks all the writings of- 
Mr. Carter on his favourite subject, 
the much-contested origin of Pointed 
Architecture. 

In addition to the Welch examples, 
Mr. Carter added another plate, eluci- 
dating the construction of arches on 
geometrical principles, selected from 
various ancient buildings, commencing 
with the circular arch, and ending with 
a window, a last specimen of the ex- 
piring style, in which the arch is re- 
jected altogether. To the treatise as 
originally written, the present pub- 
lishers have added in this edition a 
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scientific plate of arches by the same 
author, which first appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and now forms 
an appropriate pe tothis Essay. 

To any one who wishes to obtain a 
speedy acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of English Architecture, this trea- 
tise will be a valuable acquisition: it 
will not only assist him in his observa- 
tions on existing buildings, but will be 
an useful companion to such valuable 
works as Britton’s Cathedrals, Pugin’s 
Specimens, and many other elaborate 
works of the same description. 


—@— 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of George 
Romney, &c. By the Rev. John Romney, 
B.D. 4to, Baldwin and Cradock. 1830. 
ANOTHER instance is here added 

to the many on record, of the triumph 

of genius over the difficulties and ob- 
stacles by which its progress is beset, 
and another encouraging example is 
here afforded, by whose light, talent 
and perseverance may tread firmly, 
however slowly, the path of virtuous 
ambition. The life of an artist of emi- 
nence, written by one who stands in 
the nearest degree of relationship, and 
who has an enthusiastic love of the 
art in general, and a pious veneration 
for that of his father in particular, 
cannot but be supposed, however, to 
have been embellished with eulogy 
which may require to be softened 
down, and to have received a colour- 
ing which may not have been war- 
ranted by the pretensions of the eulo- 
gised. But we have little to find fault 
with on this score. Romney had am- 
ple talent to vindicate the praise of his 
admiting son, and the son has had 
sufficient good taste to discriminate 
between filial affection and biographi- 
cal truth. He is somewhat diffuse per- 
haps on points on which it was unne- 
cessary to dwell, but on the whole his - 
pious labour has been executed in a 
manly and independent manner, and 
the result is a volume, useful, enter- 
taining, and instructive. Having said 
thus much, we are also bound to de- 
clare, that so far as novelty was con- 
cerned, this Life is a work of superero- 
gation. The Life of Romney by Hay- 
ley seems to have left but little for the 
best-informed biographer toglean.* We 
know nothing ; we have heard nothing 
of that ‘* malignant cloud” which Mr. 





* See our Review, vol. xxix. pp. 1140- 
1147, 
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Romney states ‘* to hang over his fa- 
ther’s memory.” Hayley perhaps was 
not always kind, and Cumberland was 
not always grateful ; but to the general 
character of Romney, his biographer 
and friend was generous and just; and 
for his professional fame who could 
desire more than was written by Flax- 
man and printed by Hayley? a testi- 
mony not less distinguished for the ele- 
gance of its language, than for its per- 
fect appropriateness to the subject; a 
testimony which, as it was founded on 
a thorough knowledge of art, was dic- 
tated at once by friendship and by truth. 

Of the birth and parentage of Rom- 
ney, there is nothing new to be re- 
lated. His connection with William- 
son, the enthusiast in the science of 
alchymy, and his apprenticeship to a 
wandering artist named Steele; his 
liberation from his indenture ; his early 
struggles, and his first pictures for 
small prices, are repeated with much 
minuteness by his present biographer, 
who takes occasion to correct the errors 
and inadvertencies of his predecessor. 
It is not our intention to accompany 
him through the succeeding pages. We 
will briefly repeat our general appro- 
bation of the volume, with this quali- 
fication, that we are not aware of its 
necessity. If the correction of the mis- 
statements of others had been commu- 
nicated to the intelligent Biographer of 
the Painters in the Family nape! 
we are of opinion ample justice would 
then have been done to the memory of 
George Romney. But we must deal 
with the volume as we find it. Much 
of it consists of critical disquisitions on 
the painter’s various works, and the 
remarks are in general given with taste, 
candour, and impartiality. There is 
rather too much of invidious compa- 
rison with Reynolds; the spirit of the 
“* Reynolds and the Romney faction ” 
is kept up throughout: it is not the 
spirit of honourable rivalry, and it 
would have been in better taste to have 
avoided it altogether. 

There is much truth and severity in 
the following remarks on the style of 
French painting in 1772. They are 
contained in Romney’s journal, p. 75: 

‘¢ The taste for painting, and the art it- 
self, are at the lowest ebb. Simplicity they 
call vulgar, and pure elegance passes for gra- 
vity and heaviness ; every thing must have 
the air of a dancer or actor, the colour of a 
painted beauty, and the dress recommended 
by the barber, tailor, and mantua-maker. I 
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think there is no better criterion whereby to 
judge of the minds of a people, than by 
their general taste ; the correspondence cer- 
tainly holds good with respect to the French. 
They are a people that have no idea of sim- 
plicity, and are totally void of character and 
feeling. Nothing can be a greater proof of 
their degeneracy of taste, than the indiffer- 
ence with which they treat every thing pro- 
duced by those great masters who have held 
the first rank for so many ages; viz. Ra- 
phael, Michael Angelo, Titian, &c. They 
say their works are too dark, gloomy, and 
heavy. With them every thing must be 
light, false, fantastical, and full of flutter 
and extravagance like themselves. Happily 
for us, we have to return to a country where 
manly sense and feeling still remain, and 
where true taste is growing up; that kind 
which inspired the Italian schools.” 


The following filial tribute deserves 
to be recorded : 


‘€ No artist could be more liberal and ge- 
nerous than he in the exercise of his pro- 
fession. Had he been made to understand 
that it would give pleasure to a friend to 
have his portrait painted, he would have 
taken the first favourable opportunity to 
= his wishes ; and would have exerted 

imself with more zeal than if he had been 
painting for mere money. He seems, in- 
deed, upon all occasions cunnected with his 
profession, to have regarded lucre as a se- 
condary object. His prices were always too 
low, and it was only with reluctance that he 
could at any time be prevailed upon by his 
friends to raise them higher; yet had he 
done so in a greater degree, and painted 
fewer portraits, it would not only have add- 
ed to his reputation, but increased his pro- 
fits also.”—p. 150. 


To those of our readers who are not 
previously acquainted with the former 
Pife of Romney, this volume will be an 
interesting one; and here every lover 
of art, and he who delights to trace the 
progress of genius through its small 
beginnings, its perils and its difficul- 
ties, to its triumphant achievements, 
and its public reward, will find ample 
materials to gratify his best feelings, 
and refresh his purest recollections, 


a 

Journal of a Tour made by Senor Juan de 
Vega, the Spanish Minstrel of 1828-9, 
through Great Britain and Ireland, a 
Character assumed by an English Gentle- 
man. 2 vols. 8vo, 


BUONAPARTE said, that “ no 
man could tell what a woman would 
do ;” and we could say the same of the 
young men of the present day. They 
have always been spendthrifis, and 
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some of them boxers, cock-fighters, 
and badger-baiters; but recently pee 
have had a propensity for blackguard- 
ism, which we deem an insufferable 
annoyance. If they turn amateur 
mendicants, as in the case before us, 
the ultimate result may be only such 
alarm on the part of the people, that 
the real beggars may be ruined in their 
vocation. However, we cannot wholly 
blame the frolic of Senor Juan de Vega, 
because he devoted his receipts to cha- 
rity ; the result being 6g/. to the Spa- 
nish refugees; and we heartily wish 
that he had excited less sorrow on our 
art as to the weakness of females. 
e are sorry to see that the liberal 
state of modern society has had such 
results, as to bring flirtation at least, if 
not worse things, into vogue. In 
other respects he seems to have de- 
served the hospitality shown to him. 
The book contains various pictures 
of life in all its motley forms. We 
shall extract a passage relative to the 
itinerant Jews, because we believe 
that the information will be novel. 


«¢ How is it possible (said I) that so 
many of your persuasion walk about the 
streets crying ‘ Old clothes!’ yet manage to 
get a livelihood by it? ‘Tis but a scanty 
one, indeed (said he) ; and there are many, 
I assure you, who are half starving. They 
follow this calling because they are brought 
up to no particular trade.’ 

‘¢T remark a trait in them (said I) which 
is very prominent; that is, I have never 
seen a Jew beggar. ‘Oh! yes, they do 
beg sometimes (said he), but never of 
Christians ; and as soon as they can scrape 
up a shilling or two, they buy scissars, pen- 
cils, &c. &c. and if they can get twopence 
or threepence a day, they prefer it to beg- 

ing. 

i You have almshouses then (said I) for 
your poor and superannuated? ‘ None, 
(said he) ; but those persons who are so old 
as to be unable to work, and are without mo- 
ney, go to the priests, and state their dis- 
tress, which is immediately investigated ; 
and if they are considered deserving, are sent 
off to the Rabbi (a high priest), who im- 
mediately gives a regular allowance, from ten 
to twelve shillings a week, out of a fund sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions for this 
particular purpose. Mr. Rothschild always 
gives an annual donation of five hundred 
pounds, and the rest of his family contribute 
very handsomely to it.’ 

‘*T asked him if his priests followed any 
business. ‘Sometimes (he replied), but 
they are generally paid very handsomely, 
and are not necessitated to do so. The 
Rabbi receives one*thousand a year, and on 
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no account enters into any mercantile tran- 
saction. The other priests in ordinary re- 
ceive from one to three hundred, so that 
there is no great reason for their engaging 
in any other calling.” 


The young men, among other fol- 
lies, have adopted the custom of wear- 
ing wigs; and though disguise might 
have rendered one necessary to our 
pseudo-mendicant, we do not think 
that otherwise he would have exhibit- 
ed any dislike to the silly actions of his 
juvenile brethren. His black wig hav- 
ing become too invalided for service, 
he gave it to a methodist preacher, who 
had hitherto worn one of a different 
colour, ‘‘ a very ugly red one.” 


‘¢ James taking up asmall looking-glass in 
his left hand, and a pocket comb in his right, 
combed out all the friz, and put his hair 
perfectly straight over his forehead, telling 
me he should only use my wig on Sundays 
and holidays; so that James would have 
the pleasing variety of a carrotty top in the 
week days.” 


The reader will find many amusing 
matters in these volumes, free and mi- 
litary indeed, but not ill-natured. 

The author, we are assured, is a gen- 
tleman of family and of property, mov- 
ing in the best circles ; and the close 
personal inspection of low life by such 
an individual, cannot fail to be as pi- 
quant as itis new. There is too much 
of the amorous spirit of Don-Juan- 
Troubadourship, (the character as- 
sumed) in the Journal; but some al- 
lowance ought to be made for a young 
man of fashion (not more than 20) 
placed in so novel and so exciting a 
situation; and though scandal is al- 
leged, there are few anecdotes in the 
book which do not rebound to the 
honour of the parties, either as cha- 
ritable, hospitable, or amiable persons. 


—_¢o-- 

Dissertation second; exhibiting a general 
View of the Progress of Ethical Philoso- 
phy, chiefly during the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. By the Right Ho- 
nouralle Sir James Mackintosh, LL.D. 
F.R.S. M.P. 


IF things cannot be known but 
through material media, we think that 
they must have physical modes of ac- 
tion, for otherwise we do not see how 
a man can become pale with fear, or 
red with anger. The exciting cause may 
indeed be one which neither has or can 
have a material existence, as darkness, 
which is only a privation of light, pro- 
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duces fear; but nevertheless the asso- 
ciation of ideas confers upon it an actu- 
ating power, and makes it an electrical 
machine. For our own parts, we be- 
lieve the association of ideas to be an 
indispensable property attached to the 
process of thinking, as one of the laws 
of vitality without which all intellec- 
tuality would be utterly useless. No 
self-preservation could exist without 
such a combination of ideas, and we 
think that the association of ideas, as a 
physical fact, is the basis upon which 
all the researches called metaphysical 
ought to be founded. We are per- 
fectly aware that the science of meta- 
physics implies no more than a chart 
or map of the results of consciousness 
abstractedly defined ; but is it possible 
that consciousness can itself have any 
existence whatever, but from the asso- 
ciation of ideas; and we think that 
there is no simple intellectual action 
whatever. Instinct may appear to come 
the nearest to it, but even that neither 
is nor can be distinct from an object, 
of course cannot be simple. 

With regard to ethical conscious- 
ness, it has an intimate connection 
with the association of ideas, growing 
out of the state of society. For in- 
stance, Sarah had very different feel- 
ings concerning Abraham's sleeping 
with her maids, from those of an Eng- 
lish wife. The question of good and 
evil turns also very much upon na- 
tional law; for where that does not 
exist, every man makes his own mo- 
rals. 

We are vindicated by natural his- 
tory in affirming, that every animal 
has the organization and consequent 
properties attached to it, which are 
essential to its existence in the state 
for which nature has destined it. Ifa 
human being is to live by reason, as is 
indisputable, his powers of course ad- 
mit of expatiation ; but when he pre- 
sumes to determine the rules of physi- 
cal action by that of consciousness, he 
claims a knowledge which is impossi- 
ble to be acquired, viz. that of the laws 
of vitality. 

The truth is, that all discussions 
upon metaphysical subjects exhibit no- 
thing more than a painful and distress- 
ing picture how the greatest men have 
erred and must err, unless the laws of 
vitality were first known to us. It may 
be an amusing and ingenious employ- 
ment of learned leisure to make maps 

Gent. Mac. September, 1830. 
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out of consciousness, and even pictures, 
as Stuart has beautifully done in his 
** Elements of the Philesophy of the 
Human Mind,” but Sir James Mack- 
intosh himself informs us, that neither 
Hume nor Reid could inform us why 
such things were so and so; only state 
the handle matter-of-fact. 

Sir James Mackintosh informs us, 

. 312, that Ockham the nominalist, 
ia it down as an axiom, that we 
know nothing of mind bué its acts, 
of which we are conscious. 

Sir James exhibits in the most lu- 
minous view the particular errors of 
all the systems, and he gives the best 
of reasons for it in p. 416. 

** Ages may yet be necessary to give to 
ethical theory all the forms and language of 
science, and to apply it to the multiplied 
and complicated facts and rules which are 
within its province.” 

In whatever we have said, which 
may subject us to the animadversion 
of such a fine and profound writer as 
Sir James Mackintosh, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have 
spoken upon his own principles. Wit- 
ness the following passage from p. 404: 

*¢ To seek a foundation for universal, ar- 
dent, early, and immediate feelings, in pro- 
cesses of an intellectual nature, has, since 
the origin of philosophy, been the grand 
error of ethical inquirers into human nature. 
To seek for such a foundation in association, 
an early and insensible process, which con- 
fessedly mingles itself with the composition of 
our first and simplest feelings, and which is 
common to loth parts of our nature, is not 
liable to the same animadversion.” 


To prevent misconstruction, we beg 
to observe, that by assuming univer- 
sality of material agency, we mean that 
it is not possible for a real vacuum, i.e. 
a nothing, to exist, because that would 
imply a place where God is not. If 
people will have locality and other 
usual limitary properties to be indis- 
pensably annexed to all material 
agency whatever, it is not our fault. 
It is false physics ; for though an ex- 
hausted receiver may appear to us to 
indicate a vacuum, it contains light, a 
fluid which pervades all space, and in 
rarity or subtlety of nature, surpasses 
air vastly more than air does water or 
solids. See Arnott’s Physics, ii. p. i. 


p- 316. 
—_ 
A Reply to Lord John Russell’s Animadver- 
sions on Wesleyan Methodism, in his Me- 
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moirs of the Affairs of Europe from the 
Peace of Utrecht. By Humphrey Sand- 
with, 8vo. pp. 71. 

Modern Methodism unmasked. By a Lay- 
man. 8v0. pp. 84, 


THE political intention of au Esta- 
blished Church is, we repeat, iterum 
atque iterum, to keep the spiritual in 
subordination to the temporal power ; 
and considering this to be a great pub- 
lic good, we confess ourselves to be 
much biassed in favour of a quiet 
Clergy ; we also believe in Lord Cla- 
rendon’s position, that public affairs 
are sure to be badly managed by fu- 
rious religionists; and we also adopt 
the general doctrine of all philoso- 
phers, that religious enthusiasm has 
ever professed to revive the golden age, 
and always failed in the attempt.— 
With regard to Wesley, we respect 
his good intentions; and with regard 
to Lord John Russell, we presume that 
he touched upon the subject, because 
he deemed Methodism to be a subma- 
tine volcano, which would cause an 
earthquake of ignorance, and a deluge 
of folly. 

We shall treat the subject philoso- 
phically and politically. 

Methodism is a system founded up- 
on the preponderance of the inferior 
powers over the higher; of the senses 
over the understanding. Methodism 
is therefore an erotic, impure form of 
worship. A philosopher will think it 
a better proof of walking humbly with 
God, if he adores him with the humi- 
lity of the publican, than if he makes 
love to him, and endeavours to hug and 
kiss him, through the vicarious sub- 
stitution of an idol in the shape of a 
Bible. Every body knows the amo- 
rous construction of their hymns; and 
we ourselves could name an eminent 
preacher who used to tap the Bible 
familiarly, and exclaim, ‘‘ We have 
him here, the dear, dear Jesus!” 

The writer of the Vindication, cer- 
tainly a clever Jesuit, who here very 
skilfully keeps the machinery of Me- 
thodism out of sight, and is in reality 
a man of the world, not a Methodist, 
lays his chief stress upon the success 
of his sect. This is a most brittle argu- 
ment, for Mahomet and Voltaire have 
equal claims. But we will put the 
argument into the scales, and weigh 
it further. 

It isa known fact that when austere 
religionists become rich, they relin- 
quish nonconformity, because no hu- 
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man power can amalgamate wealth 
and austerity; but this does not pro- 
ceed from vice, because they do not 
also relinquish inculeation of morality 
in their families and associates. Me- 
thodism also does not succeed among 
educated people. We do not find it 
sonnel bn Parliament, the Univer- 
sities, Inns of Court, public schools, 
or other institutions where knowledge 
is dominant.* The philosopher ac- 
cordingly infers, that wherever reli- 
gious enthusiasts are unusually suc- 
cessful, it only indicates the greater 
proportion of the population to be un- 
intellectual, ignorant, and barbarous. 
Methodism lays claim to improve- 
ment of the morals, and the further 
civilization of the people. The first 
position is denied by the author of the 
second Pamphlet, who says (p. 24) 
that their erroneous interpretations of 
Scripture lead to positive crime; and 
philosophers know that the best 
schools for civilizing the barbarous 
peasantry are the army and navy; and 
that by this process the public good is 
eminently promoted, whereas by mak- 
ing Methodism the vehicle employed, 
the national power is endangered ; for 
though Mr. Sandwith says (p. 55), 
that they (the Methodists) have fought 
(pressed men perhaps) in the battles of 
their country, we know that (in p. g) 
he praises Lord John Russell for depre- 
cating war; that Methodists drawn 
for the Militia have refused to serve 
or find substitutes; and that the Ad- 
miralty has removed from command 
officers who, they said, were fitter for 
the organ-loft than the quarter-deck. 
It is, we insist, not to be denied, but 
that by the Methodistical mode of ci- 
vilization, we should inevitably lose 
many most useful public servants, viz. 
soldiers and sailors, and have instead 
Cobbett- people and polemics, and peo- 
ple who must live by party and opi- 
nion, and of course faction; for with- 
out a fuss faction dies a natural death. 
It exists only by spirituous liquors and 
intoxication. It is true that the Me- 
thodists have reformed some half-dozen 
drunkards and swearers, who merited 
the cat-o’-nine tails; but if this be at 
the cost of the defence, independence, 
wealth, and political well-being of the 
country, we had rather see the same 





* There are exceptions, and Mr, Sand- 
with makes a general rule out of them, as if 


any general rule can be made out of excep= 
tions. 
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good effected by other means ; for what 
says Gibbon? 


‘¢ Let the mean doctrines of patience and 
pusillanimity be successfully preached, what 
are the consequences? The active virtues 
of society are discouraged, and the last re- 
mains of military spirit are extinguished ; a 
large portion of public and private wealth is 
consecrated to the specious demands of cha- 
rity and devotion, and the soldiers’ pay is 
lavished on lazy multitudes, who have no 
merits of the smallest use to the public. 
Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the more earthly 
passions of malice and ambition, kindle the 
flames of theological discord; the Church, 
and even the State, is distracted by religious 
factions, whose conflicts are always impla- 
cable; the attention of Government is di- 
verted from camps to chapels; and the re- 
sult is, all the misery and darkness of bar- 
barous times are revived once more, to de- 
stroy the hopes of the wise and patriotic, 
and annihilate the pleasures of the good and 
amiable.” 


By referring to our volume xcrx. 
part i. p. 427, our readers will further 
see the unphilosophical absurdity and 
mischief of the tenets of religionists, 
concerning war, because, though it be 
an admitted evil, (say rather a painful 
necessity) ‘‘advances in the science ofit,” 
says Gibbon, ‘‘ are accompanied with a 
proportionable improvement in the arts 
of peace and civil policy.” It is further 
stated, in judicious publications, that 
the pleasurable mode of living among 
the nobility and gentry, which politi- 
cal economists deem the support of 
the manufactures of the country, are 
so criminally represented, as to destroy 
subordination and inculcate hatred of 
superiors, because in vulgar opinion 
they must bedamned. ‘* But the rich,” 
says Burke, ‘are only bankers for the 

oor.” 

Under all the circumstances, there- 
fore, we had rather see moral reforms 
effected by other means. History says, 
that Alfred did so, by mere strict po- 
lice; and we make no doubt but that 
Mr. Peel’s new gendarmerie will di- 
minish more crime in ten years, than 
clumsy circuitous measures for so doing 
in a century ; and for this reason, be- 
cause fear is a far more powerful agent 
than persuasion. At the same time, we 
know that ‘‘ vane leges sine moribus,” 
and wish to add, ‘‘ education.” 

We have now stated some serious 
political evils consequent upon reli- 
gious enthusiasm; and because there 
may be a dozen sots or debauchees in a 
market town, or a hundred or more in 


a large city, we think that the evil may 
be cured by safer remedies than the ex- 
tinction of the spirit necessary for na- 
tional security. It may be provoking 
that ** cakes and ale cannot,”’ as Shak- 
speare says, ** be extirpated ;” but if we 
are obliged to make a choice between 
devotees and soldiers or sailors, we see 
nothing in history which will vindi- 
cate choice of the ; Hace Adam Smith 
and Buonaparte (neither of them mean 
authorities) advocate quiescent Clergy- 
men, because it is impossible to have 
a bustling priesthood without faction 
and publicevil. Wesley thought other- 
wise; for he did not reflect that party 
always implies a ravenous appetite for 
power. We deny not the pretensions 
of many excellent men, both among 
Methodists and Dissenters; but we 
solemnly believe that the body at large 
acts unfairly, upon wrong principles, to 
those able, learned, and philanthropic 
men, who form the mass of the regular 


Clergy. 
—_@--- 


Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Plates and Cuts. Vol. I. pp. 514. 
EVERY one ought to know that 

in philosophical discussion, where 

physics are the subject, nothing is to 
be assumed ; and that wherever mat- 
ters occur in an old book relative to 
that subject, they cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained without a knowledge 
of ancient history and natural philoso- 
phy. Obvious as this is, a desire to 
reconcile the Mosaic Cosmogony and 
the Deluge with the physical history 
of our planet, has produced (says Mr. 

Lyell) sundry romances, entitled 

“© Theories of the Earth.” The con- 

sequence is, in our opinion, that peo- 

ple detect the errors, and lay them to 
the charge, not of the officious com- 
mentators on the Bible, but of the 

Bible itself; and thas it happens that 

indiscreet divines (and they are too 

numerous) make more infidels than 

Hume or Voltaire. The folly of all 

this is further evident, from the cir- 

cumstance, 

‘‘ That the time is not yet come for a 
general system of geology, but that all must 
be content for many years to be exclusively 
engaged in furnishing materials for future 
generalizations.”-—p. 72. 


We will, however, do ‘“ foolish 
friends” the justice to own that Italy 
and Asia being both volcanic coun- 
tries, the prophecies concerning the 
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final destruction of the seats of Pa- 
pistry and Islamism may be realized in 
a manner which may teach them that 
there is a wide difference between na- 
tural philosophy, and that which is 
vain deceit. 

That the thermometer does not sink 
below a certain point (we believe from 
memory 48°), however deeply we may 
descend into the bowels of the earth, 
is a phenomenon noticed by Darwin, 
and we are inclined to think that a 
certain portion of heat is necessary to 

reserve the crust of the earth in ad- 

esion. It has been, therefore, pre- 
sumed that a subterranean fire, of 
which volcanic craters are the safety- 
valves, is continuously in action, and 
that by generating earthquakes, and 
elevating the bottom of the sea, it has 
produced those marine appearances 
which are so discoverable upon the 
present surface of the land. The proof 
of this is the identity of the fossil shells 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean and 
other seas, with those which are now 
in the same places subaqueous. There 
are further phenomena, which seem to 
show that accretions on the earth’s 
surface have caused changes of climate 
by preventing in places the develope- 
ment or expansion of subterranean 
heat, as by Hutton’s chasms; for if 
the solar rays never penetrate more 
than ten feet deep, and Newton and 
La Place are correct in presuming that 
there has never been any change in the 
earth’s axis, we do not think the mere 
clearance of wocds, and drainage of 
marshes, a sufficient agent for so stu- 
pendous a change. Certain it is that 
the fossil flora of our coal deposits 
yields the most extraordinary evidence 
of an extremely hot climate in our own 
island ; and if this had been the pure 
result of external agency, how could 
the mere tertiary formation have ef- 
fected achange? Mr. Lyell says as to 
the fact, 

«‘The remains both of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom preserved in strata of 
different ages, indicate that there has been 
a great diminution of temperature through- 
out the northern hemisphere in the latitudes 
now occupied by Europe, Asia, and America. 
The change has extended to the arctic cir- 
cle, as well as to the temperate zone. The 
heat and humidity of the air, and the uni- 
formity of the climate, appear to have been 
most remarkable, when the oldest strata hi- 
therto discovered were formed. The approxi- 
mation to a climate similar to that now en- 
joyed in these latitudes, does not commence 


till the era of the formations termed tertiary, 
and while the different tertiary rocks were 
deposited in succession, the temperature seems 
to have been still further lowered, and to 
have continued to diminish gradually even 
after the appearance of a great portion of 
existing species upon the earth.”—p. 103. 


Thus it is plain that the climate has 
changed with the successive incrusta- 
tions. Mr. Lyell (c. vii.) assigns the 
cause to transpositions of the sea and 
land ; but, according to the passage ex- 
tracted, the changes have been chrono- 
logical, and consequent upon the f¢er- 
tiary formation. As to the Vulcanists 
and Neptunists, Mr. Lyell thus settles 
the question, by admitting the agency 
of both : 

‘©We may divide the great agents of 
change in the inorganic world into two 
principal classes, the aqueous and the ig- 
neous. To the former belong rivers, tor- 
rents, springs, currents, and tides; to the 
latter, volcanos and earthquakes. Both 
these classes are instruments of decay, as 
well as of reproduction ; but they may also 
be regarded as antagonist forces. The aque- 
ous agents are incessantly labouring to re- 
duce the inequalities of the earth’s surface 
toa level, while the igneous on the other 
hand are equally active in restoring the un- 
evenness of the external crust, partly by 
heaping up new matter in certain localities, 
and partly by depressing one portion and 
forcing out another of the earth’s envelope.” 
—p- 167. 

Both these systems, we think, as 
acting in coparceny and alternation, are, 
correct. It must be palpable that gra- 
nite rocks could not be capable of sup- 
porting animal or vegetable life, to the 
extent of the plan of Providence, and 
yet they may be necessary as the crust 
of so large and heavy a body as our pla- 
net, containing in its centre a furnace 
or chemical elaboratory for supporting 
the action indispensable to the exist- 
ence of the planet itself. With regard 
to a central fire, the objection that 
combustion cannot act without air, is 
apparently strong; but we know that 
caloric is independent of combustion, 
because heat can be created by only 
the admixture of two salts, and in the 
artificial volcano inflammation ensues, 
under well-known and amusing pro- 
cesses, where there is no contact with 
atmospheric air, Without recourse, 
too, to this well-known chemical leger- 
demain, it is evident that nitre has the 
property of condensing in itself an enor- 
mous quantity of atmospherical air, and 
that the ignition of the charcoal and 
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sulphur, which by union with it forms 

unpowder, occasions the discharge. 
The projectile power consists in the 
explosion, in the disengagement of the 
confined air; the inflammatory agents 
are the sulphur and charcoal. Now 
while this gunpowder is in the gun- 
barrel, it has no communication with 
any more oxygen, than it contains in 
se. Intercourse with the atmosphere 
is not, therefore, necessary for the ex- 
plosion of volcanoes ; only a sufficiency 
of exciting causes to produce ignition, 
which most certainly may be sponta- 
neous, as appears from well-authenti- 
cated facts. We presume, in short, 
with Mr. Lyell, that the volcanic 
agency by earthquakes caused the ine- 
qualities of the earth’s surface, but 
that to make it habitable by animal 
and vegetable life, the aqueous agency 
was also necessary, for without rock 
and stone, soil alone would not have 
had sufficient cohesion, and without 
earth there would have been no ade- 
quate pabulum for the support of or- 
ganic beings. If we are correct, both 
principles appear to have been ordain- 
ed for active agents by Providence. It 
is plain, moreover, that aqueous action 
alone might create hollows ; but would 
never have elevated mountains ; and if 
the existence of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes cannot be disputed, water must 
be reduced to steam, which implies 
fire, before it can create the convul- 
sions of the one, and, under no circum- 
stances, can water, per se, generate the 
flame of the other. 

Earthquakes appear to us as natural 
consequences of volcanoes, as a sub- 
stance following the hand when it is 
lifted up. And that earthquakes, 
through volcanic action, have been 
the instigating primary causes of all 
the great changes on the surface of the 
globe, the following extract shows : 

*¢ With the exception of Etna and Vesu- 
vius, the most complete chronological re- 
cords of a series of eruptions are those of 
Iceland; for their history reaches as far 
back as the ninth century of our zra; and 
from the beginning of the twelfth century, 
there is clear evidence that during the whole 
period there has never been an interval of 
more than forty, and very rarely one of 
twenty years, without either an eruption or 
a great earthquake. So intense is the energy 
of the volcanic action in this region, that 
some eruptions of Hecla have lasted six 
years without ceasing. Earthquakes have 
often shaken the whole island at once, 
causing great changes in the interior, such 
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as the sinking down of hills, the rending of 
mountains, the desertion by rivers of their 
channels, and the appearance of new lakes. 
New islands have often been thrown up near 
the coast, some of which still exist, while 
others have disappeared either by subsi- 
dences or the actions of the ‘waves. 

‘¢In the interval between eruptions, in- 
numerable hot springs afford vent to subter- 
ranean heat, and solfataras discharge copious 
streams of inflammable matter. The vol- 
canoes in different parts of this island are 
observed, like those of the Phlegrzean fields, 
to be in activity by turns, one vent often 
serving for a time as a safety-valve to the 
rest.”—p. 371. 


The fact seems, therefore, very pre- 
sumptive, that water cannot be a pri- 
mary cause of subterranean action ; but 
of the superterraneous, it may be a tre- 
mendous agent. 


**In speculating on catastrophes by wa- 
ter, we may certainly anticipate great floods 
in future, and we may therefore presume 
that they have happened again and again in 
past times. The existence of enormous seas 
of fresh water, such as the North American 
Lakes, the largest of which is elevated more 
than six hundred feet above the level of the 
ocean, and is in parts twelve hundred feet 
deep, is alone sufficient to assure us, that 
the time will come, however distant, when 
a deluge will lay waste a considerable part of 
the American continent. No hhypethetioe! 
agency is required to cause the sudden es- 
cape of the confined waters. Such changes 
of level and opening of fissures, as have ac- 
companied earthquakes since the commence- 
ment of the present century, or such exca- 
vation of ravines, as the receding cataract of 
Niagara is now effecting, might breach the 
barriers.” —p. 89. 


This may serve to explain Noah’s 
flood, for the fountains of the deep 
could only be broken up by an earth- 
quake; and violent rains (see p. 400), 
are common accompaniments of them. 
As to the punishment thereby, 


*< We learn particularly from the Timzeus 
of Plato, that the Egyptians believed the 
world to be subject to conflagrations and 
deluges, whereby the gods arrested the ca- 
reer of human wickedness, and purified the 
earth from guilt. After each regeneration, 
mankind were in a state of virtue and happi- 
ness, from which they gradually degenerated 
again into vice and immorality. From this 
Egyptian doctrine the poets derived the fa- 
ble of the decline from the golden to the 
iron age. The sect of Stoics adopted most 


fully the system of catastrophes, destined at 
certain intervals to destroy the world. These 
they taught were of two kinds, the cataclysm 
or destruction by deluge, which sweeps away 
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the whole human race, and annihilates all 
the animal and vegetable productions of na- 
ture; and the ecpyrosis or conflagration, 
which dissolves the globe itself. From the 
Egyptians also they derived the doctrine of 
the gradual debasement of man from a state 
of innocence. Towards the termination of 
each zra, the gods could no longer bear 
with the wickedness of men, and a shock of 
the elements or a deluge overwhelmed them, 
after which calamity Astrea again descended 
on the earth to renew the golden age.”— 
p. 9. 

Gigantic as may appear modern vol- 
canic operations, they are quite insig- 
nificant, compared with those of for- 
mer times. ‘The Giants’ Causeway in 
Ireland is nothing more than a column 
of basaltic lava, caused by some an- 
cient volcanic eruption; and we may 
judge what must have been the effect 
of one of them, from that of Skapta 
Jokul in Iceland in the year 1783. 


<*T¢ filled up rivers from 4 to 600 feet 
deep, and spread itself over alluvial plains in 
broad lakes of fire, from 12 to 15 miles 
wide, and 100 feet deep. It completely 
dried up the river Skapta, and when aug- 
mented by new supplies flowed up the course 
of the river to the foot of the hills, whence 
the Skapta takes its rise. What would peo- 
ple think of the bed of the Thames being 
filled up? and yet that might happen, were 
England a volcanic country.” 


Our author gives us the following 
ingenious representation of the conse- 
quences of such an eruption in Eng- 
land. 

«Let us imagine the termination of the 
Skapta branch of lava to rest on the escarp- 
ment of the inferior and middle volite, where 
it commands the vale of Gloucester. The 
great plateau might be one hundred feet 
thick, and from ten to fifteen miles broad. 
We may also suppose great tabular masses 
to occur at intervals, capping the summit 
of the Coswold hills between Gloucester and 
Oxford, by Northleach, Burford, and other 
towns. The wide valley of the Oxford clay 
would then occasion an interruption for 
many miles; but the same rocks might re- 
cur on the summit of Cumnor and Shotover 
hills, and all the other volitic eminences of 
that district. On the chalk of Berkshire, 
extensive plateaus six or seven miles wide 
would again be formed ; and lastly, crowning 
the highest sands of Highgate and Hamp- 
stead, we might behold some remnants of 
the deepest parts of the current five or six 
hundred feet in thickness, rivalling or even 
surpassing in height Salisbury crags and Ar- 
thur’s seat.” —p. 375. 


Such a geologist as Mr. Lyell might 
give us a curious picture of the succes- 
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sive surfaces of England, from its pri- 
mary existence to the present day. 

Here we must leave this truly valua- 
ble work, with the consciousness that 
our narrow limits can no more give a 
fair representation of it, than that of a 
city on a map does of its real conse- 
quence. 


Picturesque Antiquities of the English Cities. 
No. VI. 4to. Longman and Co. 


THE final Number of this uncom- 
monly beautiful work, contains views 
in Gloucester, Rochester, Chichester, 
Wells, Bristol, Norwich, and Here- 
ford. We regret to see it is the final 
Number, for some of our Cities have 
not had any share of attention, and in 
others numerous fine subjects have been 
passed over without notice. 

It would indeed have given us great 
pleasure to find that the encouragement 
received had induced the author not 
only to enlarge the present work, but 
to apply his talents and experience in 
illustration of the *‘ ancient castles, 
monastic edifices, churches, chapels, 
and mansions, of almost endless va- 
riety, beauty, and grandeur,” which 
still remain unillustrated. But we re- 
gret to observe the following passage 
in the Preface, which we fear suffi- 
ciently accounts for the omissions we 
have above noticed. 

*¢ With the present work, and ¢ the Ca- 
thedral Antiquities,’ now in progress, I pro- 
pose to terminate my topographical labours ; 
but hope to see the subject taken up by 
some other person equally zealous in the 
cause, and better qualified to do it justice. 
I¢ will further augment my pleasure, to 
find the public come forward liberally and 
promptly to patronise such works. If the 
government of the country, and some of the 
public institutions which were founded for 
the encouragement of learning and talent, 
were to appropriate only a very small por- 
tion of their respective funds to reward au- 
thors and artists for their labours and ex- 
penditure, in bringing forward publications’ 
of sterling worth and merit, it would soon 
be found that there would neither be a lack 
of talent, nor of industry. Unfortunately 
for the literary character, and even for book- 
sellers, the sources now referred to, instead 
of fostering and encouraging fine and expen- 
sive Looks, levy a tax upon them by the im- 
perious impost of ELEVEN Copizs. The au- 
thor of the present volume has been com- 
pelled to give—to offer up at the shrine of 
injustice and extortion—no less than /welve 
hundred pounds worth of his own publica- 
tions, in the execution of which above 
FORTY THOUSAND Pounps have been expend- 
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ed in paying artists, stationers, printers, 
binders, &c.; and nearly two thousand 
pounds more in government duties and taxes ! ! 
—When will ¢ literary emancipation’ be 
proclaimed by the English legislature ?”’ 

We second with all our might this 
forcible appeal, we will not say to the 
compassion, but to the justice of the 
Legislature; for a more unjust and 
iniquitous tax was never devised, or 
more pertinaciously persisted in, to de- 
press literature, under the shallow and 
galling pretence of encouragement. It 
is on embellished works, such as the 
one under notice, that the bad effect 
of this cruel tax is particularly display- 
ed. Not only is the industrious au- 
thor compelled to part with his pro- 
perty to rich corporate bodies, who care 
very little for the works themselves, 
and are only anxious to maintain their 
supposed rights (which by the. bye 
they suffered to lie dormant for near a 
century), but the author is deprived 
of the chance, nay almost the cer- 
tainty, of finding purchasers for such 
works from at least some of these same 
public libraries. 

The concluding passage of Mr. Brit- 
ton’s introduction, is so in unison with 
the sentiments inculcated in our Ma- 
gazine for the last thirty years, by Mr. 
John Carter and numerous other cor- 
respondents, that we cannot resist ex- 
tracting it: 

** After more than thirty years’ devotion 
to the study and illustration of the Architec- 
tural Antiquities of England, and with an 
assurance that the subject is replete with 
amusement on all occasions, and intense in- 
terest on many, I will venture to entreat 
my countrymeu, whenever and wherever 
they have power, to protect the remaining 
antiquities from further demolition or deface- 
ment. Every castle, abbey, cathedral, fine 
church, and old mansion, is a monument 
and memento of a former age, and of former 
persons. They are so many indexes to me- 
morable events, to heroes, statesmen, pa- 
triots, and philosophers. Architectural an- 
tiquities are objects and evidences of incal- 
culable value and interest; whilst standing 
—however mutilated—they are indications 
of the vicissitudes and fluctuations of civilised 
society: they show man in his domestic 
economy, and in his historical relations. 
The person, therefore, who protects one 
fine work of antiquity is entitled to the ap- 
plause of his contemporaries and of poste- 
rity ; he who destroys, or heedlessly neglects 
it, deserves the reprobation of the civilised 
world. As Dr. Stukeley indignantly hung, 
in graphic effigy, the man who wantonly 
broke up the vast and wondrous Celtic 
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Temple of Avebury, so every other similar 
delinquent should be cond d to the lite- 
rary gibbet. The miserable fanatic who 
fired York Cathedral is properly incarcerated 
for life, and thus prevented from doing 
further public mischief; but there are other 
fanatics still roaming at large, and permitted 
to commit devastations on cathedrals and 
other churches, on castles, old mansions, 
&e. ‘Such men should not be trusted.’” 

As far, however, as the ‘* Pictu- 
resque Antiquities of the English 
Cities” has proceeded, the beauty of 
its execution has been more than uni- 
form, for the latter numbers are, if 
possible, superior to the early ones; 
and we heartily agree with the author, 
that he has amply redeemed his pledge 
with his subscribers, and has produced 
a volume which confers credit on the 
artists employed, and worthy to ac- 
company the very superior one by Mr. 
Robson, of “* Views of English Cities.” 
As Mr. Robson’s plates are without 
descriptive letter-press, which deside- 
ratum is supplied by the present work, 
we think these two highly-embellished 
publications well calculated to be bound 
into one volume. 

The ** Picturesque Antiquities” con- 
sist of sixty Plates, executed in the 
highest style of art, and these are con- 
cisely and appropriately described in 
eighty-eight pages of letter-press; in 
which are interspersed twenty-five vig- 
nettes of buildings, engraved on wood 
in the most finished manner. 

In conclusion, we express our hopes, 
that this work will receive, as it de- 
serves, a large share of patronage. 





—o— 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Outlines 
of History. Post 8vo. pp. 461. 


CLUVER’S Epitome we have found, 
notwithstanding great defects, a ver 
useful book ; and of course a wor 
upon the same principle, but a very 
superior plan, and combining the re- 
cent improvements derived from a su- 
perior mode of writing history, and the 
enlarged knowledge of modern science 
and philosophy, must be a far better 
manual. It is unnecessary, however, 
to write eulogies of obvious advantages, 
therefore we shall only give an extract 
from which we may learn what is now 
the received ‘‘ Theory of the Earth.” 

“¢ To the origin of the solid nucleus of 
the earth no date can be assigned. Water 
invested it; and the acotyledonous plants, 
and the testaceous tribes of fish, were the 
commencement of vegetable and animal life. 
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A violent revolution of nature anzihilated 
these incipient creations, and their remains 
combined with other substances to increase 
the stones of the earth. In the various 
successive periods, appeared the mollusca, 
the fishes, the amphibious animals, all of 
gigantic size; and all, after living their ap- 
pointed period, were destroyed, and their 
remains employed, as the materials of addi- 
tional surface for the advancing earth. The 
mammalia of the waters, sea-horses, sea- 
lions, whales, and their whole kindred, form- 
ed the next step of the progression. The 
violent motions and agitations of the waves 
destroyed these also, that they might add 
their huge carcases to the inanimate surface 
of the earth, which now attained that state 
in which it sent up vegetation adapted for 
the support of the land. Nature now put 
forth her strength in the production of the 
monstrous megatheria, mastodons and mam- 
moths, whose remains excite our wonder 
and our curiosity. This race too, after 
having possessed the earth for an indefinite 
period, saw its appointed end come: the 
waters rose once more, and involved them, 
like their predecessors, in the clay, sand, 
and gravel, which they swept along ; but no 
rocky stratum was, as with the former gene- 
rations, the result: and the sandstone, 
gypsum, clay, and other substances, in 
which the remains of this creation are 
found, occur only in spaces of limited extent. 
The violent revolutions of the earth were 
now at an end: the races of animals, such 
as at present occupy its surface, appeared : 
and last of all, Man, the perfection of Na- 
ture’s works, entered on the scene of his 
future destinies. But the violent powers of 
nature had not yet ceased to operate; and 
tradition retains the recollection of at least 
one great destruction of animal life by 
water.”’—p. 3. 


It will be seen by our review of Mr. 
Lyell’s Geology, that a similar sub- 
mersion is reasonably prospective with 
regard to a very large portion of Ame- 
rica. 


—o— 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Encyclopedia.—His- 
tory of England. By the Right Hon. 
Sir James Mackintosh. Vol. I. Post 
8v0. Dp. 882. 

THE talents of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh are so justly and deeply respected, 
that a strong interest is necessarily ex- 
cited with regard to any work which 
such a distinguished writer may think 
fit to undertake. In the present in- 
stance, as in all others, our expecta- 
tions are fully gratified. The facts can- 
not be sina, but they may be stated 
in a superior manner; and more satis- 
factory elucidation may render thiok- 
ing after perusal- more just and correct. 
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There is something, too, very favour- 
able to such elucidation, in the nature 
and studies of a profound lawyer and 
judge. He does not expatiate for mere 
embellishment, nor does he infer with- 
out indisputable evidence. He begins 
at the foundation, and proceeds up- 
wards at the superstructure ; whereas 
philosophers do not draw always de- 
ductions from the contemporary states 
of mind and feelings, but, as we may 
so say, judge of Gothic Cathedrals by 
the rules which only belong to Grecian 
temples. But there is a geology in 
history, and we like to have a sound 
knowledge of the progressive strata. 
We must here stop, because we have a 
long extract to make, and are sincere 
lovers of old English, as well as old 
England, and think with Sir James 
Mackintosh, that it has not been im- 
proved by being marble-painted with 
Greek and Latin. It has enfeebled it; 
and there are many things which are 
thus spoiled by commixture. The ac- 
centuation of our ancient language, 
with its numerous consonants, might 
have been as unmusical as the growl- 
ing of a bear, but then the animal fur- 
nished good meat. Our present mis- 
cellaneous language is merely a sau- 
sage ; it may indeed be a German one, 
but the original was a Westphalia 
ham—a better thing. 

¢ Origin of the English Language, &c.— 
From the Anglo-Saxons we derive the names 
of the most ancient officers among us—of 
the greater part of the divisions of the king- 
dom, and of almost all our towns and villages. 
From them also we derive our language; of 
which the structure, and a majority of its 
words, much greater than those who have 
not thought on the subject would at first 
easily believe, are Saxon. Of sixty-nine 
words which make up the Lord’s Prayer, 
there are only five not Saxon; the best ex- 
ample of the natural bent of our language, 
and of the words apt to be chosen by those 
who speak and write it without design. Of 
eighty-one words in the soliloquy of Ham- 
let, thirteen only are of Latin origin. Even 
in a passage of ninety words in Milton, 
whose diction is more learned than that of 
any other poet, there are only sixteen Latin 
words. In four verses of the authorized 
version of Genesis, which contain about a 
hundred and thirty words, there are no more 
than five Latin. In seventy-nine words of 
Addison, whose perfect taste preserved him 
from a pedantic or constramed preference 
for any portion of the language, we find only 
fifteen Latin. In later times the language 
has rebelled against the bad taste of those 
otherwise vigorous writers, who, instead of 
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ennobling their style like Milton, by the 
position and combination of words, have 
tried to raise it by unusual and far-fetched 
expressions. Dr. Johnson himself, from 
whose corruptions English style is only re- 
covering, in eighty-seven words of his fine 
parallel between Dryden and Pope, has found 
means to introduce no more than twenty- 
one of Latin derivation. The language of 
familiar intercourse, the terms of jest and 
pleasantry, and those of necessary business, 
the idioms or peculiar phrases into which 
words naturally run, the proverbs, which 
are the condensed and pointed sense of the 
people, the particles, on which our syntax 
depends, and which are of perpetual recur- 
rence ;—all these foundations of a language 
are more decisive proofs of the Saxon origin 
of ours, than even the great majority of 
Saxon words in writing, and the still greater 
majority in speaking. In all cases where 
we have preserved a whole family of words, 
the superior significancy of a Saxon over a 
Latin term is most remarkable.—‘ Well- 
being arises from well-doing,’ is a Saxon 
phrase, which may be thus rendered into the 
Latin part of the language :—<‘ Felicity at- 
tends virtue ;’ but how inferior in force is 
the latter! In the Saxon phrase the parts 
or roots of words being significant in our 
language, and familiar to our eyes and ears, 
throw their whole meaning into the com- 
pounds and derivations, while the Latin 
words of the same import, having their roots 
and elements in a foreign language, carry 
only a cold and conventional signification to 
an English ear. 

- a so far as the Saxon literature is 
historical, or contributory to history, can 
the shortest observations on it be hazarded 
here. No nation is more happy in its 
earliest history than the English people. 
Venerable Bede was born at Wearmouth, 
only a few years after the introduction of 
Christianity into Northumberland. He re- 
sisted during a long life the most flattering 
invitations to quit his monastery and his 
birth-place. Such was the authority of his 
writings, that, though only a humble monk, 
in the most remote, barbarous, and recently- 
converted of the Saxon principalities, he at- 
tained (what was even then) the singular 
honour of being the most celebrated writer 
of Christendom for more centuries than one. 
The celebrity of Bede is the only circum- 
stance relating to foreign countries men- 
tioned by a very ancient chronicler of Hol- 
land for several years. The work of the fa- 
ther of our history is entitled, an ¢ Eccle- 
siastical History ;’ it is nearly of the same 


nature with that of Gregory of Tours, who, 

a century before the birth of Bede, had laid 

the foundations of French history. Both 

joined ecclesiastical with civil affairs, which 

was indeed inevitable at a time when the ec- 

clesiastics were the only men of knowledge ; 
Gent. Mac. September, 1830. 


when they alone had some sort of mental as- 
cendant in the midst of brutal force; when 
their authority, the only element of order 
amidst general discord, had a great, and 
often a good, effect on political events. 
Both believed in miraculous interpositions, 
and honestly related them. To Bede we 
owe all our knowledge of English history, 
from the landing of the Saxons in Kent to 
his time (nearly three centuries), and all 
our certain information respecting the various 
tribes who then inhabited the island: from 
him it is apparent that the work called the 
Saxon Chronicle often literally copies long 
passages. 

‘* The original of that Chronicle was pro- 
bably a document much shorter and simpler 
than the present, consisting of annual notes 
of occurrences taken and preserved in mo- 
nasteries. It is likely that there were se- 
veral such documents. Copies of some 
would in time be allowed, and various addi- 
tions would be made to each, according to 
the knowledge or opinion of the possessors. 
In this manner, it should seem, that the 
Saxon Chronicle grew into its present form. 
Though we are ignorant of the authors of 
this composition, or of the time of its com- 
mencement, and, in truth, know nothing of 
it for our purpose, but that it begins with 
the landing of Hengist, and continues till 
the death of Stephen, yet its shortness and 
dryness are a tolerable proof of the honesty 
of the writers, and even of the truth of their 
outline. It also received no small confirma- 
tion from the translations of many parts of 
it in the Norman writers, some of whom ap- 
pear to have had before them other chro- 
nicles of the same sort, which are now lost. 
These Norman writers are in some measure 
become originals to us.’’ 


—_— 


The Life of Lord Byron. By John Galt, 
Esq. Being the first volume of The Na- 
tional Library. Small 8vo. 


IT has been the uniform lot of all 
writers who endeavour to think for 
themselves, and to discover truth with- 
out caring whether the discovery may 
be agreeable or not, to be reprehended 
as much as praised. Such at least has 
been their treatment by their contem- 
poraries. To follow in the track of 
the majority is to pay a slavish com- 
pliment to it, which the majority like ; 
to be insipid is a gentle mode of flatter- 
ing the self-complacency of those 
worthy people who cannot endure to 
be convinced against their will ; while 
nothing can be more amiable than 
that accommodating spirit which is 
ready to put up, without inquiry, with 
those errors which have arisen from 
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indolence, imperfect means of infor- 
mation, or interested motives. 

In this sense, the present Life of 
Lord Byron may be called a rash book, 
‘since it sets forth many new and bold 
things, not only in opinion, but in 
fact. Disdaining to administer to pre- 
conceived notions, or to prejudices of 
any kind, Mr. Galt seems resolved to 
avail himself to the full, of the ad- 
vantages arising from his intimacy with 
the poet, and from other means of in- 
formation in his power; and to care 
little for the outcries of those rival- 
biographers of Byron, who may now 
become his critics, provided he can 
produce an honest account of that 
great man’s actions, and a fearless esti- 
mate of his mind. Lord Byron, in- 
deed, is a dangerous subject for a me- 
moir: whoever undertakes to write 
about him, should gird on his armour, 
for he has entered on a kind of war- 
fare ; a fact of which Mr. Galt must 
be, by this time, aware; for it is quite 
certain that no history of the noble 
poet that may be worth reading, can 
fail of provoking hostility from some 
quarter or other. The present work 
has accordingly been attacked vehe- 
mently: nothing, indeed, was more 
easy to see, the moment it appeared, 
than that it could not by any possibi- 
lity pass without notice, which it has 
had in more than usual abundance 
both of praise and blame. No one, 
however, has called the volume an in- 
sipid one; all have been eager to read 
it, and the fulness and genuineness of 
its statements connected with the inci- 
dents which marked the poet’s event- 
ful career, have never'been questioned. 

But in speculations as affects charac- 
ter, and in inferences from facts, not 
to mention occasional eccentricities in 
style, Mr. Galt’s book has given rise to 
much disputation; and in some of 
these particulars, though we respect 
his boldness and ingenuity, we should 
incline to break a lance with him our- 
selves. This, however, is not the-place 
for discussions on abstract points, which, 
to be pursued properly, should be pur- 
sued deliberately oad at length; and 
we must therefore content ourselves by 
pointing out to the young reader such 
qualities in the present Life of Lord 
Byron, as may enable him not only to 
comprehend more fully the narratives, 
descriptions, and allusions in the noble 
poet’s works, but, above all, to steer in 
safety through the seductions and dan- 
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gers which too often beset that indivi- 
dual who may be tempted to read 
without distinction. Of these qualities, 
the former will be found in the minute 
account given of the incidents of Lord 
Byron’s life (particularly of those which 
occurred during his travels abroad), 
and of the personages, native and fo- 
reign, with whom he became acquaint- 
ed, and who have, as it were, sat to 
the poet as studies of character; while 
as regards that which, to use a medical 
phrase, may be termed the disinfecting 
properties of the biography, we may 
allude to those interesting exhibitions 
of the mental character of Lord Byron, 
which show that the disregard of moral 
proprieties which, unfortunately, are 
too common in his poems, was the off- 
spring of an unhappy state of mind, 
followed by remorseful thoughts. Con- 
sidered thus, Mr. Galt’s volume should 
invariably accompany the collected 
works of the poet, to the mischief of 
some of which it would act as an an- 
tidote. 

The following very characteristic in- 
cidents, connected with the deatii and 
funeral of the noble poet’s mother, are 
a key to those wayward impulses of al- 
ternate pathos and burlesque which 
exist so remarkably in ‘‘ Beppo” and 
“Don Juan.” The affected indif- 
ference of Byron at the sight of the fu- 
neral, was but a desperate effort to un- 
burthen himself of a load at his heart 
which he felt to be insupportable ; and 
so was his subsequent sparring-match 
with the servant. But all would not 
do. Nature would not be repelled ; 
and the bereaved son, overcome with 
anguish which only grew the stronger 
the more he opposed it, was forced to 
yield, and seek the solitude of his 
chamber that he might give way to his 
tears. 

*©In the mean time, while busily en- 
gaged in his literary projects with Mr. Dal- 
las, and in law affairs with his agent, he was 
suddenly summoned to Newstead by the 
state of his mother’s health: before he 
reached the Abbey she had breathed her 
last. The event deeply affected him; he 
had not seen her since his return, and a pre- 
sentiment possessed her when they parted, 
that she was never to see him again. 

“* Notwithstanding the violence of her 
temper, and other defects in her conduct, 
her affection for him had been so fond and 
dear, that he undoubtedly returned it with 
unaffected sincerity ; and from many casual 
and incidental expressions which I have 
heard him employ concerning her, I am 
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persuaded that his filial love was not at any 
time even of an ordinary kind. During her 
life he might feel uneasy respecting her, ap- 
prehensive oa account of her ungovernable 
passions and indiscretions, but the manner 
in which he lamented her death : clearly 
proves that the integrity of his affection had 
never been impaired, 

“© On the night after his arrival at the 
Abbey, the waiting-woman of Mrs, Byron, 
in passing the door of the room where the 
corpse lay, heard the sound of some one 
sighing heavily within, and on entering 
found his Lordship sitting in the dark beside 
the bed. She remonstrated with him for 
so giving way to grief, when he burst into 
tears and exclaimed, ‘ I had but one friend 
in the world, and she is gone.’ Of the fer- 
vency of his sorrow I am therefore disposed 
to think that there can be no doubt ; the 
very endeavour which he made to conceal it 
by indifference, was a proof of its depth and 
anguish ; though he hazarded the strictures 
of the world by the indecorum of his con- 
duct on the occasion of the funeral. Having 
declined to follow the remains himself, he 
stood looking from the hall-door at the pro- 
cession, till the whole had moved away; 
and then, turning to one of the servants, 
the only person left, he desired him to fetch 
the sparring-gioves, and proceeded with; him 
to his usual exercise. But the scene was 
impressive, and spoke eloquently of a grieved 
heart ;—he sparred in silence all the time, 
and the servant thought that he hit harder 
than was his habit; at last he suddenly 
flung away the gloves and retired to his own 
room.” —p. 161. 

In such striking, and we may add 
edifying illustrations of character from 
the poet’s boyhood to the affecting 
scene of his death-bed, Mr. Galt’s 
book abounds. It cannot fail to be 
popular, for it is the only complete re- 
cord extant of the whole life of one of 
the most remarkable men of any age or 
country. 


A Sermon preached in All Saints’ Church, 
Northampton, on Wednesday, June 30, 
1830, at the Sixth Anniversary Meeting 
of the Northampton District Committees of 
the Sovieties for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and for the propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign parts. By the Rev. George 
Butler, D.D. Rector of Gayton, one of the 
Secretaries of the two Committees. Ri- 
vington, 1830. 

THIS truly orthodox discourse (print- 
ed at the request of the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese, and the other members 
present) is from the classical and 
powerful pen of the late head-master of 
Harrow-school, and does honour to 
the cloquent preacher’s heart. 






Long may this excellent divine and 
profound scholar enjoy the ease and 
dignity of his learned retirement from 
academical drudgery! Such men are 
indeed national blessings wheresoever 
their lots may be cast; and such shall 
hereafter obtain a goodly inheritance. 


—&-—— 

The Animal Kingdom described and arranged 
in conformity with its organization, by the 
Baron Cuvier, Member of the Institute of 
France. With additional descriptions of 
all the Species hitherto named ; of many 
not before noticed ; and other original mat- 
ter. By Edward Griffith, F. ZL. S. and 
others, Part XXV. Reptilia, Part I. 
8vo. pp. 192. . 
THE purposes for which Providence 

intended various animals, may in gene- 

ral be known by the articles on which 
they feed; and the reptiles purge the 
marshes of vermin. A curious fact is 
deduced from the longevity of the 
tortoise class, viz. that the shorter the 

life of an animal, the greater is its vi- 

vacity and sense of enjoyment (p. 62). 

As to the conformation of the Lizard 

and Batrachian classes, which we deem 

peculiarly ugly, our authors say, 


*‘ The result of the most extended and 
accurate observations on Nature, confirms 
one great truth, which may be laid down as 
an axiom ; namely, that to procure certain 
advantages, a certain arrangement is neces- 
sary, and that this arrangement is quite in- 
cumpatible with other and opposite ad- 
vantages. Any arrangement calculated to 
secure the latter, must exclude the former. 
The activity of the lively bird, incessantly on 
the wing; the longevity and tenacity of life 
in the cold-blooded reptile ; and the intelli- 
gence of man, cannot co-exist in any mate- 
rial being, no more than the proporties of a 
square and a circle can be united in one and 
the same simple figure.” —p. 62. 


Admitting, then, the necessity of 
adapting the organization of animals to 
their habits, the variety of their colours 
appears to be founded upon causes 
unknown to us, unless it be, that there 
isa principle of beauty consulted through 
the whole of creation. It is certain, 
that nature uniformly avoids the square 
and angular in all her organic works, 
and therefore acts upon rules. The 
varied colours of the cameleon are 
merely expressions of the passions. 

We see the origin of the heraldic 
dragon in one species of reptiles, con- 
formed like the lizard, which has on 
each side of its body a membrane, sup- 
ported by many rays, by means of 
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which it can run with greater quick- 
ness, or leap with greater force.—p. 41. 

However abhorrent may be the rep- 
tile tribe in general, the Order Che- 
lonia, or Tortoise Class, is an exception. 
Among these is the Green Turtle (Tes- 
tudo mydas), which was introduced as 
a luxury at no verydistant period. The 
chistory of this new pleasure, which we 
have no doubt Xerxes, when he adver- 
tised for one, would have been as de- 
lighted with as an Alderman, will 
amuse our readers. 


*¢ In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1753, 
is recorded, ‘ Friday, Aug. 31, a turtle, 
weighing 350 pounds, was eat at the King’s 
Arms Tavern, Pali Mall; the mouth of an 
oven was taken down to admit the part to be 
baked.’ Again, in the same work for the 
same year is noticed, ¢ Saturday, Sept. 29, 
the Turtler, Capt. Crayton, lately arrived 
from the island of Ascension, has brought in 
several turtles of above 300 pounds weight, 
which have been sold at a very high price. 
It may be uoted, that which is common in 
the West Indies, is a luxury here.’ And 
once more, in the same publication for 1754, 
we read, ‘ Saturday, July 13, the Right 
Hon. the Lord Anson, made a present to the 
gentlemen of White’s Chocolate House, of 
a turtle, which weighed 300 pounds weight, 
and which laid five eggs since in their pos- 
session. Its shell was four feet three inches 
long, and about three feet wide. When its 
head was cut off, at least five gallons of 
blood issued from it, and so full was it of 
life, that the mouth opened and shut for an 
hour after it was cut off.’ ””—p. 87. 


We have heard (whether truly or 
not) that the Corporation of London, 
when a dinner was given to the Allied 
Sovereigns in 1814, offered 1000/. for 
a turtle, there being then none to be 
got. 

This work, we need not say, is most 
satisfactorily executed, and abounds 
with interesting and instructive matter. 


Resources of the United Kingdom, or the pre- 
sent Distresses considered ; their Causes 
and Remedies pointed out ; and an outline 
of a Plan for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Currency, that would have a fixed 
money value, proposed. By W.R. A. Pett- 
man, Captain in the Royal Navy. 8vo. 
pp. 291. 

IN regard to articles of indispensable 
consumption, nothing can create dis- 
tress in the vendor but the supply ex- 
ceeding the demand; a result which 
easily ensues from abundance of raw 
material, capital, and workmen, divi- 
sion of labour, and machinery. It is 


the Present Distresses. 
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needless to pursue the truism to its 
consequences, which amount only to 
these, that a man cannot pay because 
he cannot get, nor employ because he 
cannot sell. The only remedies are 
suspension of production, or better 
market, of which the former only may 
be possible. The interval may occa- 
sion severe suffering, because hundreds 
live from hand to mouth. To remedy 
this state of things, Capt. Pettman pro- 

oses the establishment of a National 
-_% and creation of paper by it, con- 
vertible into stock bearing interest, so 
as to give it a negociable value. Mr. 
Pettman is a very ingenious man, and 
it is certain that Governments lending 
money upon goods (i. e. in humble 
English, turning pawnbrokers), under 
a contract in the borrower to repay the 
same with interest, is an old and suc- 
cessful mode of relief, practised first we 
believe by Tiberius, -and occasionally, 
under similar circumstances, ever since. 
The remarks and suggestions of Capt. 
Pettman well deserve attention; but 
entertaining, as we do, the greatest 
doubts concerning the practicability, 
or even wisdom of forcing a trade, we 
decline committing ourselves. Gluts 
and inundations are of similar charac- 
ter; both suspend business, and both 
cure themselves, but never without in- 
jury, and often absolute ruin, where 
incomes are contingent. The remedies 
proposed by speculators are generally 
as inefficacious as it would be to bring 
up fire engines, pumps, and syringes, 
to exhaust a flood; which cannot be 
removed but by excision of the feeding 
streams. 


The Oxonians ; a glance at Society. By the 
Author of the Roué. 3 vols. 8vo. 


PALEY says, that seduction is a 
fraud of which the injury is threefold; 
Ist. to the woman, who suffers the 
pain of infamy, the loss of her charac- 
ter, and generally of her moral prin- 
ciple; 2. to the family; 3. to the pub- 
lic, who lose a valuable member of so- 
ciety. Some writers have gone further 
than Paley, and class the criminality 
with murder, on account of its virtual 
consequences. An exhibition of these 
consequences in various ways, forms 
the moral object of this novel ; and so 
wellare they pourtrayed, that weshudder 
with horror; and warn all parents 
against laxity of vigilance, because 
‘© ubi lubido dominatur, innocentiz 
leve presidium est.” 
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Of late, severe public notice has 
been taken of the immoralities of ac- 
tors. The following good consequences 
may, our author thinks, result from 
histrionic expurgation. 


** A man who is horn, or who is rendered 
by circumstances dependent upon his own 
resources, has a thousand ways open to the 
exertions of his genius, all of them equally 
honourable. The bar displays a prospect, 
in which talent may rise to the highest ho- 
nours of the state ; commerce affords oppor- 
tunities, in which active industry and an ad- 
venturous spirit may, in a variety of ways, 
arrive at wealth and independence; the army 
and navy present careers teeming with ho- 
nours, and making up in the character and 
rank they bestow, for the absence of that 
wealth, which is seldom attained in the 

ursuit of a soldier or a sailor: but a woman 

as none of these opportunities; she must 
descend to the laborious and humble exer- 
tion of her needle, or become the wretched 
dependant upon the caprices of some over- 
bearing family, as a governess, and earn her 
bread amidst the insolence of servants, who 
have an instinctive dislike to persons a little 
above them, and in mean submission to the 
tempers of children, whom she is doomed at 
the same time to pet and to instruct, and to 
counteract the effect of her lessons by inju- 
dicious indulgence. Under these circum- 
stances, it is deeply to be regretted that pre- 
judices should exist against a pursuit in 
which so many may be calculated to shine, 
and in which accomplishments and talents 
might be brought into play so advantageously 
to their possessors. But while men have 
the cowardice and cruelty to imagine that 
the public appearance of a female on the 
stage gives them the privilege to insult her, 
and while there are so many sufficiently weak 
to suppose that frailty and the stage are 
synonymous, the friends of respectable girls, 
who have no means of providing for them, 
shrink from educating hen for a profession 
which may entail upon them the effects of 
these sentiments, and our theatres are de- 
prived of the chance of those talents, which 
might otherwise be fostered into success, to 
the benefit of those who excited them, as 
well as to the pleasure of the public.”—iii. 
187, 

In the bye-play of the Novel, we 
have exhibitions of other characters, 
with good moral objects. Among these 
is a pedantic parasitical parson, who is 
perpetually punning from the Classics, 
often very successfully. The following 
is a good specimen of the capers which 
he cuts in this verbal saltation. 

‘¢ He was followed by a pert looking girl, 
with 

‘*¢ Chambermaid, if you please, Sir; re- 
member the bed.’ 
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‘¢ ¢ Remember it,’ growled out the tra- 
veller, ‘I shall never forget it; why I’m 
Jfleakitten from top to toe.’ ” 

*¢ « Flelit et insignis tota cantabitur urbe. 


Here we shall leave the Novel. The 
author is very successful in his ex- 
posures of vice, folly, and weakness, 
and we recommend his book with this 
unusual addition, that itdoesnot palliate 
any faults in the characters by attractive 
accompaniments, which weaken the 
salutary impression through interest- 
ing the feelings. Even where error is 
least guilty, the sufferings are so severe 
that the example still deters. 


—@--- 

Historical Sketch of the Danmonii, by Jo- 
sePH CHATTAWAY, is a very neat and unpre- 
tending little volume, which emt a well 
condensed history of the ancient inhabitants 
of Devonshire and Cornwall. In the com- 
position of the work the author acknowledges 
that he is indebted to the labours of Borlase, 
Hitchins, Hawkins, Speed, and other cele- 
brated historians, and the only merit he 
claims is condensation, and the arrangement 
of details. The only objectionable remark 
we can offer, is, that he has entered too mi- 
nutely into fabulous details. At the end is 
appended a useful, though rather imperfect, 
vocabulary of the Cornish tongue. 








We think that the Report of the Society 
Sor the diffusion of Useful Knowlege, merits 
warm patronage, because the design has an 
excellent object. 

Mr. Poynper’s Reply to the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Percival’s ‘* Reasons for not being 
a Member of the Bible Society,” is irrelevant, 
because it does not touch upon Mr. P.’s 
grounds of objection, or the malversation of 
the Society; but only reiterates the moon- 
shiue which it has professed, but not effected. 





Tributes to the Dead.—This little volume 
consists of 232 Epitaphs, many of them ori- 
ginal compositions, by the Rev. Dr. Luxe 
Booker, vicar of Dudley. This agreeable 
publication will certainly have its use, beyond 
the gratification of a perusal, if it is the 
means of substituting the epitaphs it con- 
tains, in the place of the sad trash recom- 
mended to their customers by country stone~ 
cutters ; to them therefore we particularly 
recommend it; as herein they will find epi- 
taphs suitable for persons of all ages and 
circumstances ; for those who die in in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, or old age. 





Dr. Forster has published, at Colchester, 
a pamphlet consisting of a Memorial ad- 
dressed to the Freeholders of Essex, on the 
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subject of the late very extraordinary contest 
for that county, between Mr. Wellesley, 
Mr. Western, and Mr. Tyrell, with some 
historical remarks on the long struggle for 


Fine Arts. 


[Sept. 


independent election made by Mr. Harvey, 
anda concise histury of County politics, from 
the period of the Maldon election of 1806, 
to the present period. 


—o— 


FINE 


Views in the East ; comprising India, Can- 
ton, and the Shores of the Red Sea.—This 
beautiful work ranges in size with Batty’s 
Views.—The Plates are to be engraved by 
the first artists, from original sketches by 
Capt. Robert Elliot, R. N. The first num- 
ber is a favourable specimen. It contains, 1. 
Humaioon’s Tomb at Delhi; 2. Tai Mahal, 
a splendid edifice at Agra; 3. Tiger Island, 
at the mouth of the river Tigris, near Can- 
ton. The interest of Europeans in British 
India, is rapidly on the increase. It is so 
rich in natural scenery, as well as in distin- 
guished specimens of oriental architecture, 
as pagodas, temples, palaces, forts, &c. 
that the present work, in the able hands to 
which it is entrusted, and the agreeable size 
in which it is executed, cannot fail to be 
successful. ‘The descriptions are entertain- 
ing, and written with considerable spirit. 





Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels.—The Fifth Number of these Illus- 
trations contains four beautiful gems of art. 
The first is St. Mary’s Abbey, by Prout; 2. 
Holy Loch, by J. D. Harding; 3. Both- 
well Castle, by Reinagle ; and 4. Peel Castle, 
by Gastineau. The whole are engraved in 
his most finished manne-, by E. Finden. 
To praise this work is now unnecessary. It 
is universally known, and cannot fail to find 
au admirer in every one who inspects it. 


Part IV. of Pompeiana, , W. Get, 
has plates equal to the three preceding 
numbers. Plate 53 is a very elegant apart- 
ment—the Fountain of Shells. Two other 
Plates consist of Pictures of Infant Her- 
cules bathed in the Styx, and Theseus and 
Ariadne ; both beautifully grouped. Plate 
81 is a curious representation of a Waggon 
for conveying. Water. Behind are two fi- 
gures with cantharz, or tall narrow pitchers, 
one of which is being filled by a pipe from 
the waggon. 








Select Views of the Lakes of Scotland, from 
Paintings ly John Fleming, and engraved l-y 
Joseph Swan; with historical and descriptive 
Mlustrations, by John M. Leighton, Esq.— 
The same trio of talented individuals, in 
their various departments, who produced so 
beautiful a volume illustrative of the ‘* Views 
on the Clyde,” have in this work again 
combined to favour the public with a work 
on the ** Lakes of Scotland.” The first 


Number contains three Plates of Loch-Lo-~ 


mond, and these ate accompanied with a 


ARTS. 


very full description. The Plates are highly 
beautiful ; the points of view are picturesque 
and happily selected, and the prints are exe- 
cuted in the highest style of line engraving. 
‘Each part will be illustrative of one, or two, 
of the principal lakes. The whole will be 
comprized in about a dozen Numbers; and 
the present work will form an excellent 
companion to the ‘‘ Views on the Clyde.” 
It is highly deserving of encouragement. 





The Panorama of Switzerland, as viewed 
from the summit of Mont Righi, is an ad- 
mirable specimen of art. The views were 
drawn from nature by H. Keller, and en- 
graved by J. Clark. They embrace the 
Mountains of the Schwarzwald, or Black 
Forest, Gothard Pass, Jura Mountains, Lake 
of Lucerne, and other interesting scenes of 
that wild and romantic country. ‘To this 
Panorama a companion is appended, embel- 
lished with a circular view of the country, 
by General Plyffer, and comprising a de- 
scriptive account of Mont Righi, and of 
the celebrated prospect obtained from its 
summit. 

We have been favoured by an early peep 
at the Illustrations of the Winter’s Wreath 
for 1831. They will be found equal to any 
of the predecessors of this popular annual. 
The following real views are truly beautiful : 
Dove Dale, by Barber (the most interesting 
of the set) ; Interior of Antwerp Cathedral, 
by Wild; Delos, by Linton (an exquisite 
gem) ; and Cologne, by Austin (equally 
good). Sacred subjects: a good copy of 
West’s Three Maries at the Tomb of Christ; 
the Deluge, by A. Mosses; and St. Cecilia, 
who is a fine woman, but dressed too gaily, 
fitter for an earthly drawing-room. rather 
than the heavenly choir. Two beautiful 
rustic subjects are, The Cottage Farm-yard, 





“by Barker ; and a Peasant and her child, by 


Westall. The Bandit’s Home is a fine view 
of a Swiss ravine. ‘Two Female Heads, an 
** English Flower,” and ‘¢ La Huérfuna de 
Leon,” by Messrs. Hargraves and Leversege, 
complete the series. All the Plates are ex- 
quisitely engraved. 





We have seen a specimen of the * Re- 
membrancer,”” a new annual, edited by Mr. 
Thomas Roscoe; and we can confidently 
say, that if the embellishments of the forth- 
coming volume be equal in design and exe- 
cution to ‘the Orphans,” by Rolls, and 
‘* Mont Blanc,” by Fenner, there can be 
little doubt of its success. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Pultlication. 

A History of the Abbey of St. Mary 
without the walls of the City of York. By 
Eustacuius STRICKLAND, esq. Barrister-at- 
law. The work wiil form 1 volume in 4to. ; 
and be accompanied by engravings and 
etchings, by eminent artists, from drawings 
made on the spot by Mr. Browne, of York, 
with a Ground-plan of the Abbey. 

A new and complete History of the 
County of Lincoln. From actual Survey, by 
Tuomas Auuen, author of the Histories 
of Yorkshire, Lambeth, &c. illustrated by 
numerous Views, drawn by the Author. 

A concise History and Description of the 
City and Cathedral of Worcester. 

Waldensian Researches during a second 
visit to the Waldenses of the Valleys of 
Piedmont. By the Rev. W. S. Gitty, 
M.A. In 8vo. with Illustrations. 

The true Dignity of Human Nature 3 or 
Man viewed in relation to Immortality. By 
the Rev. W. Davis, Minister of the Croft 
Chapel, Hastings. 

Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, in- 
cluding the Constitutional and Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of England, from the decease of 
Elizabeth to the abdication of James the 
Second. By Rosert Vaucuan, Author of 
*¢ The Life and Opinions of Wycliffe.” 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. upon 
the present State of Legal Education ; and 
also, Disciplina Juris; or System of Legal 
Education. By Geo. B. Manset. 

The Substance of a Course of Lectures on 
British Colonial Slavery. Delivered at 
Bradford, York, and Scarborough. By the 
Rev. Bens. Gopwin, 

The Philosophy of Sleep, containing dis- 
quisitions on every subject counected with 
Sleep. By Mr. Macnisu. 

Drs. M‘Leop and Dewar’s New Gaelic 
Dictionary. 

A Selection of the best Gaelic Songs. 
By Mr. Munroe. 

Gaelic Sermons, under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. Dewar. 

Patroni Ecclesiarum; or a List of the 
Patrons of the Dignities and Livings of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 

The Challenge of a Deist accepted; or 
an Examination of Objections to Revelation 
coutained in ‘*The Age of Reason” and 
‘The Deist.” By Joun Tuomas, late of 
Founders’ Hall, Lothbury. 

Professor Jameson has undertaken, for 
Constable’s Miscellany, an edition of Wil- 
son’s great Work on American Ornithology. 

A new edition of Major Rennett’s Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus, printed from the 
Author's revised copy. 

The Romantic Annals of France, from the 
time of Charlemagne to the reign of Louis 
XIV. By Leircn Ritcuie. 


Q. Horatii Flacci Opera; with an Ordo 
interlineally translated, and Preliminary Dis- 
sertations illustrative of the Life, Writings, 
and Versification of Horace. By P. A. 
Nuttatt, LL.D. editor of Juvenal’s Satires, 
Virgil’s Bucolics, &c, on the same plan. 4 
vols, 18mo. 

Lycée, ou Analyse Critique des Chefs 
d’(Euvres des 17me et 18me Sitcle. Par 
E. A. Mansart. 

The Lives of the Italian Poets. By the 
Rev. Henry Stesrinc, Author of the His- 
tory of Chivalry and the Crusades. 

The Rectory of Valehead. By the Rev. 
Mr. Evans. 

The Lyre and the Laurel, two volumes of 
Fugitive Poetry of the xixth Century. 

he Poetical Works of the late F. 
Sayers, M. D.; to which is prefixed his Dis- 
quisitions on English Poetry and English 
Metres: and also a Life. By W.Taytor 
of Norwich. 

Lays from the East. A Collection of 
Poems, hy Capt. Caper Campse Lt, of the 
Madras Army. 

Original Poems. By T. M‘Bean, Esq. 
Contents :—The Force of Beauty :—Cuth- 
bert and Amelia; or, the Penance of Ge- 
nius, a Tale :-—Kensington Gardens. 

The Arrow and the Rose, with other 
Poems. By Witiiam Kennepy, Author of 
¢* Fitful Fancies,’”’ &c. 

Hermann on the Greek Metres, abridged 
and translated into English, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. J. 
SEAGER. 

The Temple of Melekartha. 

Australia and Emigration; by Robert 
Dawson, esq. 

The British Herald, or Cabinet of Armo- 
rial Bearings of the Nobility and Gentry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, from the earliest 
period to the present time. By Tuomas 
Rosson. 

Wilson’s American Ornithology. By Sir 
W. Jarpine, Bart., F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &e. 
with the continuation by Charles Lucien Bo- 
naparte; the former published in Philadel- 
phia in 1802, the latter in 1825 and 
1826. 

The Talba, or Moor of Portugal, a Ro- 
mance. By Mrs. Bray, Author of De Foix, 
The White Hoods, &c. 

The British Merchant’s Assistant. By 
G. Green. 

The First Volume of the Quadrupeds of 
the Zoological Gardens. 

Map of the Netherlands; being the Sixth 
Part of the Family Cabinet Atlas. 

The Winter’s Wreath, for 1831. 

Friendship’s Offering, for 1831. 

Le Keepsake Frangais, for 1831, illus- 
trated with eighteen engravings. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


THE ROYAL BRITISH TAR; 
Or, * Our Sovereign’s a Sailor.” —By J. Bissett, Esg. 
AS lively Ben Brisk from a cruise was just landing, 
He was hail’d with * A hoy, boy!” by Matt Marinett ; 

They had been quondam chums when on board of the Neptune, 

Twenty years had slipp’d knot since these messmates had met. 
With a tar-joyous grasp, and a warm-hearted clasp, 

Quoth Matt, “* Welcome home, my old boy, from your cruise ; 
Royal William they say is proclaimed to day, 

rave Clarence is Kinc, Ben—there’s glorious news! "’ 

The tidings had spread as up channel when steering, 

(The pilot to all the glad news had made known), 
Whilst the crew o’er their flip, three times thrice had been cheering, 

‘¢ Hurra, boys, a Sartor has mounted the throne !” 
Ben turning his quid, said he, ‘‘ The young Mid 

Was a yare one as e’er reef'd a mainsail, ’tis true; 
The heart of his Grace lay in the nght place, 

William-Henry was always the life of the crew.” 
*¢ Odds, Neptune !” said Matt, ‘‘ since a naval commander, 

The rudder of state is appointed to guide, 
No longer need Britain dread shipwreck or danger, 

To light her our Nauticat Kine will take pride. 
He’s a magnet, my boy (to the nation wish joy), 

The pole Magna Charta he ’Il keep in full view ; 
As a patriot they'll find, a prince to their mind, 

A real British tar and a royal true Llue.”” 
Said Ben, ‘* I suppose there will be great promotion, 

Of Mids, Luffs, and Captains, bar Boatswains, and Cox ; 
Should Binnacle Bob get a shove, I’ve a notion 

I should like his snug berth, and pop into his box.” 
Matt replied, ‘‘ Lads of spirit he'll rank as to merit, 

Our Sovereicn’s a sailor, his character ’s known ; 
And 1’ll go to old Davy, if the pride of the navy 

Does not prove the chief bulwark and pride of the Throne!” 





Where our bosoms were fondly plighted, 
*Till love had entwin'd the knot! 


STANZAS 





Written beneath a Tree where a Lady had 
carved her name. 


IGHT aspen leaves are trembling, 
In the depth of that: greenwood glade; 
Where beech and oak assembling, 
Outspread their chequering shade. 
O’er those emerald tresses flying, 
With a soft and gentle swell; 
The hush'd breeze is faintly sighing, 
Like a lover’s fond farewell ! 
In that copse-wood, wild and lonely, 
As I wend at close of day; 
Musing on those dear scenes only, 
Whose bright spell is far away; 
How this footstep fondly lingers, 
*Neath one tree in that leafy bower; 
Where my lady-love’s own fingers, 
Grav’d her name in a sportive hour! 
Ah! little she deem’d while tracing 
That spell with her snow-white hand, 
That Fate our fund hopes effacing, 
Would kindle a burning brand ! 
Or, when that dear task was ended, 
Did’st thou not, sweet girl, imply 
That this mystic union blended 
Our hearts in a closer tie? 
By endearing vows united, 
Oh, this was the hallow’d spot, 


That bark is too deeply dinted, 
To dread the wild storms which rave ; 

And this heart by thy love imprinted, 
The tempest of fate shall brave! 

By the moon’s pale beam I wander, 
To gaze on that Jonely tree ; 

And with musings, sweetly ponder 
On thee, my love, only thee! 

The poetie trance discloses 
Each braid of thy glossy hair; 

That soft cheek out-dazzling roses, 
That bosom than lilies fair. 

On these moss-growa roots reclining, 
When Philomel trills her lay ; 

’Tis sweet to watch Cynthia shining 
Silver soft each waving spray. 

No sound through that glade is stealing, 
Save the music of falling waters ; 


No dream, save that bright one revealing, 


The loveliest of Beauty’s daughters! 


Oh, if some fond youth shall rove, 
Perchance in an after year, 
Beneath this embowering grove, 
To mark our names graven here ; 
Bid him gaze on that broken lyre, 
Which hangs on the leafless tree; 
And whose sweetest tones expire, 
With thee, my love, only thee ! 
May 19, 1830. R, JEsson. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


— we 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The extraordinary excitation conse- 
quent on the late Revolution, we are 
happy to say, is gradually subsiding; 
but it is impossible to conceal the fact, 
that the recent events of this great 
kingdom, must have perplexed ali the 
leading diplomatists and statesmen of 
Europe,—so powerful is the impulse 
which has been given to popular excite- 
ment, and so omnipotent has the voice 
of the people become. In the former 
French revolution the popular force ex- 
isted in the most vicious and degraded 
of the people, and the effects were 
consequently of a most sanguinary and 
atrocious character. But the first im- 
pelling powers of the Jate revolution pro- 
ceeded neither from the high nor the 
low, but from the middle classes,— 
where, in reality, the moral and intel- 
leetual strength of a nation chiefly exists. 
They consisted almost entirely of pro- 
fessional men and the working classes. 
We know of no instance in this country, 
nor strictly speaking in any other, of 
open physical resistance to established 
authority, proceeding from a similar 
body of people. Men who sought 
neither political power nor distinction 
were the prime movers in these unparal- 
leled events, which may afford ample 
warning and example to all kings and 
statesmen. 

Louis-Philippe, the new King. of the 
French, is straining every nerve to ren- 
der himself wortby of his exalted sta- 
tion ; and is consequently as popular as 
he deserves. He is constantly engaged 
in state affairs. He has received depu- 
tations from nearly every city in the 
kingdom, from all the public bodies of 
the state, besides giving audiences to 
nearly all the men who have signalized 
themselves in the cause of the people by 
their services, military or civil. In ad- 
dition to this, not a day has elapsed that 


he has not presided at a council of Mi-_ 


nisters, which usually sat from three to 
four hours. He bas been formally ac- 
knowledged, as King of the French, by 
the English Government. The British 
Ambassador, Lord Stuart de Rothsay, 
delivered his credentials on the Ist of 
September, when his Lordship went to 
the King’s Palace in state, accompanied 
by the Secretaries of the Embassy. The 
event seems to have diffused universal joy. 
Gent. Mac. September, 1830. 
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The leading cabinets of Europe have 
followed the example. 

The National Guard has beew organ- 
ized with amazing rapidity. It is cal- 
culated that the whole force of France 
will amount to nearly a million of men, 
On the 29th of August the National 
Guard of Paris were reviewed in the 
Champ de Mars. On this occasion 
50,000 citizen soldiers, fully armed, and 
in new and splendid uniforms (pur- 
chased at their own expense), went 
through their movements with the regu- 
larity of old soldiers, and, tu adopt the 
language of the Constitutionnel, strong 
in their military attitude they assem- 
bled for the purpose of receiving from 
the hands of the ** Sovereign elected by 
the people” their colours, to whom they 
took a voluntary oath of obedience and 
fidelity. When the King presented the 
colours to the deputations appointed to 
receive them, he said—** Frenchmen! 
it is with great satisfaction I find myself 
in the midst of you; I glory in seeing 
again the colours under which I fought 
in order to expel foreigners from our 
eountry. These colours will be the sig- 
nal round which we will rally to preserve 
order at home, and make ourselves re- 
spected abroad.” . Lafayette acted as 
the commander-in-chief on the occasion, 
and received on the ground the congra- 
tulations of the Municipality of Paris. 

By an ordinance of the King the Gen- 
darmerie of Paris is suppressed. By a 
second ordinance a special corps is to 
be established, to perform the duties of 
the watch and police of the metropolis. 
It will be called the Municipal Guard of 
Paris. This corps will be under the im- 
mediate control of the Prefect of Police. 

The Bill for repealing the law of sacri- 
lege, according to which an insult offered 
to the consecrated host at the celebra- 
tion of mass is a capital offence, has 
passed the Chamber of Peers by a majo- 
rity of 98 to 5. 

A superb banquet was lately given by 
the Prefect and Municipality of Paris, 
at the Maison de Ville, in bonour of the 
sympathy shewn by the English people. 
Lafayette and many distinguished 
Frenchmen were present, and several of 
our countrymen were invited, among 
others Dr. Bowring, who was the bearer 
of an address from this country to the 
people of Paris. The Ist Legion has 
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also given a great banquet, to which De 
Potter and the other Belgian exiles, and 
Dr. Bowring, were invited. Among the 
toasts was, ** The English nation, thanks 
for their generous exertions, and peace 
and union with them for ever.” 

During some late disturbances in Paris, 
a great deal of machinery was destroyed 
by the workmen, whose rage appeared 
to be particularly directed against the 
machines used for printing. In the 
printing-ofiice of M. Taillard several 
were destroyed; and at M. Selligue’s 
the mob broke to pieces a steam print- 
ing machine which cust 30,000f. They 
went next to the office of the Constitu- 
tionnel, fur the purpose of destroying the 
printing machines; but it being repre- 
sented to them, that the journal, which 
was their best friend and advocate, could 
not appear if thus injured, they desisted. 

On the 2d of September bodies of 
journeymen printers went to the offices 
of several journals printed by machinery, 
and demanded that they should be 
printed with the ordinary press, in order 
to employ a greater number of hands. 
Several of the papers were, in conse- 
quence, temporarily discontinued. This 
violent opposition to machinery has at 
Jength subsided, and the journeymen 
have returned to business, 

There have been disorders at Nismes, 
arising, it would appear, out of contests 
between the partisans of the Jesuits, and 
their opponents; the character of this 
commotion was so serious, that troops 
had been marched to Nismes. 

The Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges against 
tbe ex-ministers, for signing the ordi- 
nance of the 25th of July, has been 
published. They are represented to be 
guilty of high treason, and those who 
bave been taken, and now confined to 
the castle of Vincennes, will immediately 
be brought to trial. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 

The late Revolution in France has 
begun to produce its effects in neigh- 
bouring nations. A tremendous explo- 
sion has taken place in Belgium, which 
we sincerely hope will be allayed with- 
out any serious political convulsion, It 
is generally known that the Belgians 
have never been sincerely attached to 
the Dutch government, under which 
they were placed in consequence of the 
overthrow of Buonaparte, and hence it 
was concluded that the Revolution in 
France might be followed by some 
movements in that country. On the 
24th of Aug. there was an article in the 
Government paper published at Brussels 
which spoke of the happiness enjoyed 


[Sept. 


by the Belgians ; this appears to have 
irritated the public mind. On the 
evening of Wednesday the 25th, a mob 
assembled and attacked the house of the 
editor of Le National. After breaking 
into the house, the mub proceeded to gut 
it of every thing it contained; paper, 
presses, types, furniture, every thing 
was seized and scattered into the street. 
They afterwards broke the windows of 
the Court of Assize, and destroyed the 
furniture, &c. of the Director of Police. 
By this time the town was in an uproar, 
and the troops got under arms, The 
crowd next went to the Hotel of Van 
Maanen, the Minister of Justice (who is 
very obnoxious) ; they ransacked it and 
set it on fire, repulsing the soldiers and 
firemen who attempted to save it. 
During the night arms were seized at 
various places. In this state affairs 
continued till day-break on Thursday, 
when the streets were filled with drunken 
people, parading about, some armed 
with guns, and others flourishing naked 
sabres over their heads. About six 
o’clock in the morning the military 
commenced firing upon the populace, 
and many fell. The resistance of the 
people was very determined. In many 
places the royal arms were pulled down. 
As the morning advanced the Burgher 
Guard began to make its appearance ; 
there was evidently a disinclination in 
the military to fire on the citizens; 
and ultimately there seemed to be a 
mutual agreement that they should re- 
tire to their barracks, and leave the care 
of the city tothe Burgher Guard, About 
three o’clock in the day, the ancient 
standard of Brabant, red, orange, and 
black, was displayed on the Town Hall, 
and detachments of the Burgher Guard 
carried it about the streets.—The whole 
affair seems to have taken place without 
premeditation, [t would appear that 
the King of the Netherlands is not ge- 
nerally unpopular; he is a man of good 
sense, and good feeling; but some im- 
prudent prosecutions instituted against 
certain popular journals, followed by the 
banishment of the conductors, turned 
the tide against him and his Ministers. 
Farly on the morning of the 27th, the 
principal citizens joined the officers of 
the Civic Guard in the barrack of the 
Annonciades. They called for arms, 
which were given them, and in a short 
time patroles of the Burgher Guard were 
organized, and appeared in the streets. 
They interposed between the combat- 
ants, and relieved several posts which 
were occupied by the firemen and the 
troops of the garrison. A proclamation 
of the Magistrates was distributed and 
posted up, announcing the abolition of 
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the mouture (or tax upon the grinding 
of grain, which affected the price of 
bread), still existing at Brussels as a 
municipal tax, and inviting all the citi- 
zens to take arms and provide for the 
maintenance of the public security. Mean- 
time about noon, the Burgher Guard, 
whose numbers continually increased, 
patrolled the city in all’ directions. 
The troops had discontinued all attacks 
in the streets; they fell back towards 
the King’s Palace, where the Royal 
Guard assembled, or retired into their 
barracks, all resistance ceasing. Dur- 
ing the whole afternoon the patrols con- 
tinued to traverse the city. All the 
armed men who were met with were 
embodied, and their presence became 
necessary, because vagabonds began to 
show themselves to take advantage of 
the disorder, which they would have 
excited, and then proceed to pillage. 
The firmness and activity of the citizens 
prevented that misfortune. 

In the mean time all the principal 
towns of the Netherlands were in a 
violent state of anxiety and commotion. 
At Liege, Tournay, Mons, Bruges, and 
Namur, the utmost agitation prevailed. 

The Burgher Guard of Brussels having 
the entire command of the city, the 
affair, which seemed, in the first in- 
stance, to be the mere unpremeditated 
ebullitionof au excited mob, began to 
assume a political aspect of a character 
truly formidable to the existing Govern- 
ment. It became evident that it was 
no longer a mere contest between the 
mob and the persons in authority, but 
a dispute between the citizens and the 
King, as to the extent of their privileges 
and constitutional rights, of which they 
seemed to consider themselves deprived. 
In consequence of this situation of affairs, 
the Prince of Orange, at the head of a 
considerable force, arrived on Tuesday 
the 30th in the vicinity of Brussels; but 
finding that the inbabitants were re- 
solved to oppose the entrance of the 
troops, and that they were making for- 
midable arrangements for that purpose, 
he wisely abstained from provoking a 
battle, which must have caused tbe 
destruction of hundreds, if not of thou- 
sands, of his father’s subjects. Ou the 
representation made to him of the state 
of the city, bis Highness consented to 
enter it on Wednesday with some mem- 
bers of his staff only, and without any 
other troops. The commandant of the 
civic force issued an order of the day for 
the citizens tu assemble at ten o'clock, 
in the square of the Hotel de Ville; but 
before they met, the Prince sent to 
order that they should lay down their 
colours. Ty this command a positive 
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negative was returned, and it was for 
some time doubtful, whether his Royal 
Highness would appear under the Bra- 
bant flag, which had displaced the 
Orange. The urgency of the occasion, 
however, made him wave even this 
point, and he trusted himself alone, 
without troops or assistance of any kind, 
among 8000 or 10,000 armed citizens, 
who had thrown aside the colours of his 
family, and assumed those of the ancient 
province. The square of the Hotel de 
Ville probably never exbibited a finer 
display than when each of the eight 
sections had taken up their positions, 
with their appropriate flags and with 
glittering arms. They not only dis- 
played the tri-colour on their stand- 
ards, but each citizen wore atri-coloured 
cockade at his button-hole, and most of 
them bad tri-coloured scarfs round their 
waists. His Royal Highness, accom- 
panied by three Aides-de-Camp, entered 
the city at about half-past one, but did 
not reach the Hotel de Ville till past 
two o’clock. He was extremely anxious 
to proceed directly to the Palace, with- 
out going to the Hotel de Ville at all : 
but the lower class of the inhabitants 
insisted on his going to pay homage to 
the city authorities; a dictation to 
which he was obliged to submit. At 
the Hotel de Ville he made a speech iu 
a very animated manner, in which he 
promised to satisfy the reasonable wishes 
of the Belgians, and announced the for- 
mation of a Commission to consider 
their grievances. He then rode off with 
the cavalry part of the Civic Guard ; 
and going too fast, narrowly escaped 
being killed by one of the posts, who 
thought that he was flying from the 
city to callinthe troops. All the Guards 
afterwards passed in review before him. 

The Commission which had been 
nominated by the Prince of Orange to 
discuss the claims and ascertain the in- 
tentions of the Flemish people, met on 
Friday the 3d of September, when a 
separation of Belgium and Holland was 
resolved on. At the conclusion of the 
meeting, the Prince of Orange dissolved 
the Commission, and a pri c'amation was 
issued by the Deputies of the States 
General then in Brussels, explaining the 
full extent of the separation demanded 
by the Flemish people. This is expressed 
to be ‘*a complete separation between 
the southern and northern provinces, 
without any other point of contact than 
the reigning dynasty.” His Royal 
Highness immediately proceeded to the 
Hague, where he arrived on the 4th, 
aud on the following day the King of 
the Netherlands issued a proclamation, . 
and in a calm and paternal appeal to 
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the consciences and judgment of thoge 
whose alarming conduct had produced 
it, begins by stating, with reference to 
the disturbances in the Flemish capital 
and elsewhere, that at the first news of 
those disasters, he had hastened to con- 
voke an extraordinary meeting of the 
States General, which, according to the 
terms of the fundamental law, represent 
the whole people of Belgium. 

During the progress of these import- 
ant affairs the inhabitants remained 
constantly under arms, prepared four 
either alternative ; and, to confirm their 
patriotic resolution, a deputation from 
Liege, consisting of the most distin- 
guished young men of that city, arrived 
at Brussels, to offer, on the part of their 
fellow-townsmen, aid in men, muney, 
and arms, if necessary. The deputa- 
tion, with the banner of Liege floating 
before them, paraded the principal 
Streets, and in the procession were five 
chests. of muskets, which they brought 
to complete the arming of the people of 
Brussels. Several Members of the Se- 
cond Chamber of the States General, 
well known for their liberal principles, 
had also arrived in Brussels to join the 
popular movement. Deputations from 
Louvain, Alost, Ath, and other cities, 
arrived for the same purpose. 

Alarming riots lately took place at 
Verviers, the frontier town of the Ne- 
therlands, and within about ten miles of 
the frontiers of Prussia. The Custom- 
House was set fire to, and the house of 
a notary was pillaged and destroyed. 
The workmen of Eupen, a Prussian 
frontier town, on hearing of what was 
taking place at Verviers, rose, and to a 
man proceeded to assist in the work of 
destruction there. The populace, in 
great numbers, paraded th:ough the 
streets, attacking the houses of persons 
who were obnoxious to the lower orders, 

On the 13th of September the States 
General met, in pursuance of the 
royal convocation. The address of the 
King commenced by lamenting the ne- 
cessity of calling the Assembly together, 
after a period of fifteen years’ peace, but 
refers to the disturbances in the pro- 
vinces, and the afflictions with which 
they threaten the country, as a plea. 
He refers to the States General the 
consideration of the question of separa- 
tion, as well as the adoption of any 
measures which they might consider 
conducive to the welfare, or called for 
by the situation of the country. Anxious 
to act consistently with the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, he stated his entire 
dependence on them for adopting such 
measures as would tend not only to re- 
store the peace of the country, but also 
to support the laws in their pristine 
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form. He concluded by expressing his 
firm relianee on the loyalty of the na- 
tion; adding, that “ fully prepared to 
meet reasonable wishes, be would never 
yield to party spirit, nor consent to mea- 
sures which would sacrifice the prospe- 
rity of the nation to passion or vivlence.” 
A Royal Message was afterwards read, in 
which his Majesty submitted two ques- 
tions to the consideration of the Cham- 
ber, namely, ‘“‘ Whether experience had 
shown the necessity of revising the 
fundamental law? Whether in that 
case the relations established by treaties, 
aud by the fundamental law, between 
the two great divisions of the kingdom, 
fur the promotion of their common in- 
terests, required to be altered in their 
form or their nature ?” 

The Journal des Pays Bas is the chief 
organ of the discontented Belgians, and 
calls loudly for a political separation of 
the Netherlands from Holland; while 
the Dutch papers pour forth the bitterest 
invectives against the seditious spirit 
which instigates their neighbours to re- 
bellion. The Arnemsche Courant, speak- 
ing in a tone of high indignation on the 
proposed separation of the two countries, 
exclaims,—‘* To arms! Down with the 
rebels! The blood of rebels is not the 
blood of brethren!” Such is the lan- 
guage which resounds from all the in- 
habitants of Holland, Guelderland, Fri- 
sia, Groningen, Utrecht, and Northeru 
Brabant. 

On the 2ist of September a procla- 
mation was issued expressing a determi- 
nation to put duwn by force the armed 
assemblies at Brussels and elsewhere, if 
they did not quietly disperse, and leave 
the settlement of their alleged gricvances 
to the decision of the States General. 
Accordingly on the 23d Prince Frederick, 
at the head of the royal troops, marched 
on Brussels from Vilvorde, and after ade- 
termined resistance, inwhich many lives 
were lost, he entered the town. A san- 
guinary but irregular conflict ensued, 
and in the end the royal troops became 
masters of the place. ‘The members 
composing the Committee of Public 
Safety fled to the French frontiers. 


GERMANY. 


Brunswick.—The revolutionary spirit 
now abroad has spread to the hitherto 
proverbially peaceable people of Ger- 
many ; and it is to be apprehended that 
having once found an entrance into that 
country, it will not cease till it has con- 
sumed every vestige of her present in- 
stitutions, The inhabitants of Bruns- 
wick have risen against the Govern- 
ment, and, having repulsed the troops, 
they attacked the Ducal Palace, and 
burnt it, with all its valuables, te the 
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ground. The whole conduct of the 
Duke of Brunswick, it appears, sinee 
the Government was given up into his 
hands by bis uncle and guardian, our 
late Sovereign George 1V., has been a 
tissue of unjustifiable weakness and ob- 
stinacy—outraging the feelings of his 
subjeets in every possible manner. The 
measures adopted by his guardian were 
contested and set at nought; the Con- 
stitution given to his States he refused 
to sanction; he disregarded the judg- 
ments of the legal tribunals, tore their 
decrees, arrested his subjects without 
cause, banished the old and faithful 
Ministers of the kingdom, persisted in 
resisting the decrees of the German Diet, 
and when he found he could do it no 
longer with safety, ran away to Paris 
with all the crown treasures he could 
collect. At the commencement of the 
Revolution there he set out again for 
Brunswick, and appeared to be inclined 
to act with greater prudence; but bav- 
ing given fresh offence by oppressive and 
offensive conduct, he was openly at- 
tacked on returning from the theatre.— 
The accounts state, that on the evening 
of the 6th of Sept. the multitude assem- 
bled in great numbers before the thea- 
tre, having filled their sleeves, pockets, 
aud hats with stones, where they waited 
till the Duke stepped into his carriage, 
when they commenced a furious attack, 
evidently directed against the life of the 
Prince, which was defeated by the rapi- 
dity with which the coachman drove off. 
They followed him, however, to the Pa- 
lace, where the formidable preparations 
which had been made, for that time 
overawed the assailants. Artillery was 
placed in the streets, and the troops 
were ordered to fire upon the populace. 
Negociations were afterwards entered 
into, and the Duke promised to remove 
the artillery, to recognize the chambers, 
and to remain in his dominions with his 
treasures. Next morning, however, he 
refused to fulfil the conditions. The 
populace immediately assembled, They 
began by assailing some detachments of 
troops which patrolled the streets, and, 
baving overpowered and disarmed them, 
they proceeded against the Palace, and 
though it was defended by cannon, and 
a large body of troops, they carried it in 
less than an hour, the military having 
refused to obey the orders issued to them 
to fire on the people. The castle was then 
set on fire by the mob in the corner 
where they had broken in, and as the 
wind was unfavourable to the progress 
of the flames, they had full time to plun- 
der this stately edifice of its magnificent 
furniture. The Duke was obliged to 
fly for bis life. A party of Hussars, 
ordered to the back of the Palace, re- 





ceived him in the midst of them, and 
with some officers he rode off at full speed 
for the frontiers, where he dismissed 
them. He pursued his way to England, 
and landed at Dover on the 14th, whence 
he proceeded to London. — On his 
flight being known, a Provisional Go- 
vernment was appointed, and the pub- 
lic safety committed to the Burgher 
Guard, which, in imitation of the French 
and Belgians, was organised from among 
the citizens of Brunswick. 

On the 10th of September Prince Wil- 
liam Duke of Brunswick Oels, younger 
brother of the Duke of Brunswick, ar- 
rived at Richmond Palace; when he im- 
mediately issued a proclamation deela- 
ratory of bis wishes to restore order, and 
enter into an investigation of the popu- 
lar grievances. On the 13th the prin- 
cipal Counsellors of the Estates an- 
nounced that they had judged it neces- 
sary to call a General Assembly of the 
States, to meet as soon as possible, till 
which time the committees would re- 
main sitting. 

Saxony. — The King of Saxony, for- 
merly one of the most popular princes 
in Germany, has of late given much 
umbrage to a large portion of his sub- 
jects, by his attempts to suppress Pro- 
testantism and Protestant feeling in 
those dominions whereia they were cra- 
dled ; he is also accused of suffering 
himself to be governed by the Jesuits, 
and of endeavouring, by indirect means, 
to establish the Catholic Religion in all 
the plenitude of power; and a formid- 
able opposition has been brought into 
action against bis Government, on the 
model of those of Paris arid Brussels. 
To oblige his reverend guides he at- 
tempted this year to suppress the usual 
honours paid to the anniversary of the 
reformation, and on the 10th Sept. the 
people of Dresden justly resented the 
insolence of the Papist priests. They 
rose en masse, and with the assistance 
ofthe Burgher Guard, drove the military 
from the town. Atremendous tumult en- 
sued, and several houses of obnoxious 
individuals were destroyed; but the 
Burgher Guard interfered, as at Brus- 
sels, and prevented further devastation. 

On the 13th of September Prince Fre- 
derick, nephew of the King of Saxony, 
was appointed Regent—his father, the 
brother of the ex-king, having renounced 
his own right to the succession in bis 
favour. The Minister Einsiedel has 
been dismissed, and order is re-esta- 
blisbed, on the understanding that seve- 
ral changes are to be made in the Con- 
stitution, in favour of popular rights. In 
consequence the city of Dresden was 
illuminated in the evening. 

Popular commotions, attended by par- 
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tial riots, have also taken place at Chem- 
nitz, Hesse Cassell, and other places. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Nothing decisive has yet been effected 
in the Peninsula. The Spanish Con- 
stitutionalists have been gradually as- 
sembling on the Pyrennean frontiers, 
and the government authorities, in full 
expectation of the meditated blow, are 
every where on the alert. The Consti- 
tutionalists have published a ‘ Mani- 
festo,” of considerable length, fully de- 
tailing their views aad objects. It main- 
tains that one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the ancient laws of the king- 
dom, authorises Spaniards to combine 
and take up arms against the King when 
he shall abuse the power which those 
laws declare “ was given him only for 
the public good ;” or when he shall for- 
get the obligation imposed on him, in 
the words of the law, of being ‘‘ more 
watchful of his people’s welfare than his 
own.” The manifesto, upon this point, 
adds, that there is not in Spain a more 
ancient and authorised custom than such 
a rising of the people to repress despo- 
tism, when it infringes on the national 
liberty. In many instances, it says, 
have the Spaniards, acting upon that 
principle, dethroned their King, and 
placed the kingly power in other hands 
The manifesto declares that ‘* the Di- 
recting Junta of the Insurrection” has 
constituted itself, for the present, a Pro- 
visional Regency, on the ground that 
the King, being in the power of a fac- 
tion that rules him, is incapable of go- 
verning. It is enjoined that the Re- 
gency shall be solemnly proclaimed 
throughout the kingdom, and that all 
the authorities, civil and military, shall 
obey it, until the National Congress shall 
have assembled, 

In Portugal numerous arrests have 
taken place, and the greatest constern- 
ation has prevailed, since the affairs in 
France have become known. Don Mi- 
guel has been compelled, by the British 
government, to restore the merchant 
vessels which had been captured off Ter- 
ceira by the Portuguese blockading 
squadron, the commander of which has 
been dismissed the service in disgrace, 


TURKEY. 


The Albanians have been for some 
time in a state of open rebellion against 
the Porte; and from all accounts the 
province may be considered as lost to 
the Turks. A communication from Bel- 
grade, dated Aug. 7, states that the 
grand Vizier has been guilty of the most 
barbarous treachery. When he arrived 
at Bituglia he felt convinced that be 
should attain his object with difficulty 
and slowly by force of arms, and had 
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recourse to stratagem. With this view 
he sent messages to all the Albanian 
chiefs with the declaration that he had 
come to Bitoglia by order of the Porte, 
with a commission to listen to the com- 
plaints of the Albanians and to satisfy 
their just demands, and he therefore in- 
vited them to come in person to Bitoglia, 
In consequence of this invitation, a great 
number uf them immediately set out for 
Bitoglia, accompanied, by way of pre- 
caution, by anescort of 5000 men. On 
their arrival they were permitted to 
make their escort encamp at the gates, 
and the Grand Vizier gave the chiefs an 
audience ; after listening to their de- 
mand, which was the payment of fifteen 
millions of Turkish piastres, he de- 
clared that they had only to wait a short 
time at Bitoglia, till the arrival of the 
sums placed at his disposal by the go- 
vernment. The Albanians being thus 
made easy, had already waited four days, 
when the Grand Vizier sent them word 
one morning that he was going to re- 
view his regular troops, amounting to 
15,000 men, and that he invited them 
tu be spectators. The Albanian chiefs 
suspecting nothing, went tothe place at- 
tended byan escort of 400 men only, when 
during the evolutions they were suddenly 
surrounded by the Turkish troops, and 
massacred to the last man. After this 
dreadful carnage, the troops marched 
against the escort of the Albaniaus, en- 
camped on the other side of the town, 
which immediately took flight. But as 
the Grand Vizier had caused all the 
roads to be previously occupied, a very 
small number of Albanians escaped the 
sword of the Turks. 


AFRICA. 


Tunis, Aug. 10. Count de Laroche- 
foucault, sent by France to Tunis with 
extraordinary powers, has concluded a 
new treaty with the Regency of Tunis, 
of which the following are the principal 
articles: 1, Henceforward full and en- 
tire liberty is to be enjoyed by the com- 
merce of all nations, and the Dey will 
cease to levy the monopoly which he ex- 
ercised formerly, 2. The cession of the 
island of Tabarca to France. 3. No tri- 
bute is to be paid henceforward. 4. The 
Turks now employed in military service 
are to be sent back to their country. 5. 
If a vessel belonging to any nation what- 
soever be shipwrecked on the coasts of 
Tunis, if a sailor or a passenger be assas- 
sinated or ill-treated on the above coast, 
the Regency will be obliged to pay the 
value of the vessel and of its cargo. 6. 
Piracy is prohibited, and in case of war 
with any power, the Tunisians will have 
no right to attack merchantmen. 7. 
The slaves shall be restored to liberty. 
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The neighbourhood of Enniskillen has 
been visited by calamitous floods, which have 
caused the rivers to rise and deluge the coun- 
try for miles in every direction. In many 
instances, houses have been swept away, 
and some of the inmates have perished. On 
the shores of Lough Erne and the bank of 
the Scilly’s river, the crops of every de- 
scription were swept off, and the potatoes, 
together with the svil on which they grew, 
were carried away, leaving not a vestige be- 
hind. Upwards of one hundred acres of 
meadow were destroyed in that quarter of 
the country ; the rivers opened for them- 
selves entirely new} courses, through which 
they now flow; and the houses have been 
demolished in several places. The wall at 
Pubble church-yard was prostrated for seve- 
ral perches, and graves were emptied of their 
contents. A vast number of bridges have 
been torn away, and the communication of 
the country greatly interrupted. 

At Sir James Carnegie’s late fete to the 
tenants, feuars, labourers, and workmen on 
his estate at Brechin, co. Forfar, an un- 
fortunate young man, of the name of Fra- 
zer, met his death, and caused that of an- 
other, in a very lamentable manner. Having 
drank till he became insensible, he was 
thoughtlessly put on a heap of straw in an 
empty stall, in the stable at the farm of 
Willenyards, and there left to sleep himself 
sober. Jean Scott, a fellow servant, be- 
tween whom and Frazer there was a slight 
attachment, went to seek her sweetheart 
with a lighted candle in her hand. She 
found him in the barn, and while endeavour- 
ing to awake him—horrible to relate !—the 
candle was knocked from her hand; he, in 
his drunken sleep, held her in his grasp, 
perhaps supposing her a robber, till her 
screams had called the neighbourhood to- 
gether, but assistance was too late; the 
straw was ignited, the unhappy girl, strug- 
gling to drag the drunkard from his dreadful 
fate, became the victim of her humanity, or 
a more tender feeling, and the assembled 
neighbours only arrived in time to witness 
the horrific spectacle of the dying lovers 
in the midst of a blazing pile! 

The foundation of an ancient choir was 
latély discovered by the workmen at York 
Minster, whilst they were pursuing their em- 
ployment in clearing away the rubbish from 
the interior of the organ screen; the walls 
have been traced to a considerable distance, 
and have been found to return in a cross or 
transept form to the north and south. The 
returns are of a perfect ashlar, and adorned 
with bases, columns, and capitals, of the 
Norman style of architecture. 

Sept.11. The Aurora, Worcester coach, 
was upset near Severn Stoke, which event 
was accompanied with a calamitous loss of 
lives. Mr. Bennet, of Oxford, and a Mr. 


Hughes, of Worcester, have died of their 
wounds; a Mr. Southgate, of St. Giles’s, 
London, a chorister, had his collar bone 
dislocated, and is dangerously bruised; the 
niece of a Mr. Cripps, of Worcester, an 
inside passenger, in the confusion of the 
moment, thrust her arm through the coach 
window, and is so much lacerated that mor- 
tification, it is feared, will follow. Five 
other passengers were cut, bruised, and 
dreadfully mangled. The accident arose 
entirely from the coachman having neg- 
lected to apply the drag in descending a 
steep hill. The coach was heavily laden 
with luggage, piled to a frightful height on 
the top. 

In the first part of our present Volume, 
pp- 458, 545, we noticed a proposal to erect 
a monument to the memory of Shakspeare. 
We are happy to learn that this plan is 
likely to be carried into effect; and a 
public meeting, we have reason to believe, 
will be convened at no distant period.— 
The neglect which the memory of the 
immortal Shakspeare has sustained for more 
than 200 years, in not having received, like 
other ancient and modern benefactors of 
their country, a national monument, in vene- 
ration of his heaven-born mind, and comme- 
moration of our gratitude, is a circumstance 
so discreditable to the taste of an enlight- 
ened people, and so unjust towards the Bard 
who has placed England highest on the rolls 
of dramatic fame, that it has been long 
deemed a duty, that measures should be 
taken, even at this late period, to atone for 
the indignity, by erecting a trophy to his 
memory, worthy of the progress of the arts, 
and the grandeur of the empire; and that 
such honorarium should be raised in a con- 
spicuous part of our metropolis, which, from 
its being the scene of his glory, and the 
resort of men of every nation, is pre-emi- 
nently entitled to be hallowed by so classi- 
cal a distinction, more especially as this first 
act of universal homage to a British poet 
will thereby be paid to the chiefest and the 
most comprehensive genius the world ever 
saw. The Rev. Dr. Wade, who was the first 
projector of the monument, has accepted 
the office of Honorary Secretary. 

Otmoor is a marshy, waste piece of land 
in Oxfordshire, of 2,500 acres, with a small 
brook running through it, and seven neigh- 
bouring towns had a right of common upon 
it. As it was of little value, from the con- 
tinual floods, and the encroachments, and 
other abuses, an act of parliament was ob- 
tained, in 1815, to drain and inclose it, 
This was carried into execution, and all con- 
tinued quiet till last year, when the rainy 
season in June having occasioned great 
floods in the lands above Otmoor, and the 
embankments there being supposed to im- 
pede the descent of the water, a riotous 
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mob of farmers and others assembled, and 
cut downthe banks. They were indicted for 
felony under Sir R. Peel’s Act, but were ac- 
quitted, under the directions of Judge Parke, 
on the ground that, as the embankment 
stopped the water, and occasioned the in- 
jury to the lands above, they were a nui- 
sance, which the occupiers had a right to 
abate. He added likewise, that the com- 
missioner had ded the powers given 
him by the act of parliament in making this 
new drain and embankment. In conse- 
quence of this decision, the poor people 
and farmers of the Otmoor towns enter- 
tained a notion that the act of parliament 
was void; that the inclosure and all the pro- 
ceedings under it were illegal; and that 
they had a right to destroy the fences, and 
lay the whole open as it was originally. 
They assembled, therefore, on Saturday 
night, the 28th of August, in large bodies, 
and began breaking and cutting up the 
fences and hedges. These proceedings 
were continued every night for a week. 
The rioters, who were often disguised, were 
joined by people from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and their numbers at some times 
amounted to more than a thousand; and 
the greater part of the fences were destroyed 
to a very great value. Many persons were 
assaulted and wounded, particularly a son 
of Sir Alexander Croke, who went to pro- 
tect his father’s property, and was left for 
dead. All attempts of the civil power being 
found insufficient to quell them, the assist- 
ance of the military was called in. The 
Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry, under Lord 
Churchill, and the Buckinghamshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, under the Marquis of Chan- 
dos, lent their ready protection, and the 
rioters were stopped in their proceedings. 
About forty were taken prisoners on the 
moor, and carried in waggons to Oxford, 
escorted by a detachment of Oxfordshire 
Cavalry. On passing through St. Giles’s 
(where an immense number of persons had 
assembled to enjoy the festivities of a fair, 
similar to that of St. Bartholomew) the mi- 
litary were attacked in every direction ; brick- 
bats, stones, and bludgeons were hurled at 
them without mercy. The soldiers were de- 
termined to secure their prisoners, and the 
mob were determined to release them. The 
military had rather the advantage till they 
turned down Beaumont-street, which, from 
St. Giles’s, is the nearest way to the county 
gaol. Here they were forced to give way ; 
and the prisoners during the conflict effected 
their escape. A detachment has since been 
sent down by government; and many of the 
rioters have been apprehended. 

Sept. 15. The interesting ceremony of 
opening the Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
way took place this day. It was rendered 
more splendid and imposing by the presence 
of the Duke of Wellington and many dis- 
tinguished individuals, whom the Directors 
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had invited. The concourse of spectators 
at each end of the line was immense. The 
procession left Liverpool twenty minutes 
before eleven o’clock drawn by eight loco- 
motive engines, the first of which was the 
Northumbrian, with the Directors and’ nu- 
merous distinguished visitors, including the 
Duke of Wellington. The other engines 
were the Pheenix, North Star, Rocket, 
Dart, Comet, Arrow, and Meteor. The 
carriage in which the Duke of Wellington 
and his friends travelled, was truly magnifi- 
cent. The fluor was 82 feet long by 8 
wide, and was supported by eight large iron 
wheels, A grand canopy, 24 feet long, was 
placed aloft upon gilded pillars, contrived so 
as to be lowered in passing through the 
tunnel. The Northumbriam drew three 
carriages, the first containing the band, the 
second the Duke of Wellington and the dis- 
tinguished visitors, and the third the Di- 
rectors. The Pheenix and the North Star 
drew five carriages each ; the Rocket drew 
three; and the Dart, Comet, Arrow, and 
Meteor, each four. The total number of 
persons conveyed was 772. On issuing 
from the smaller tunnel at Liverpool, the 
first engine, that is, the Northumbrian, 
took the south, or right-band line of rail- 
way, while the other seven engines proceeded 


along the south line. The procession did” 


not proceed at a particularly rapid pace— 
not more than 15 or 16 miles an hour. In 
the course of the journey, the Northum- 
brian accelerated or retarded its speed oc- 
casionally, to give the Duke of Wellington 
an opportunity of inspecting the most re- 
markable parts of the work. On the arrival 
of the procession at Parkside, (a little on 
this side of Newton) the carriages stopped 
to take in a supply of water. Before start- 
ing from Liverpool, the company were 
particularly requested not to leave the ecar- 
riages, and the same caution was repeated in 
the printed directions describing the order 
of procession. Notwithstanding this regu- 
lation, however, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Wm. 
Holmes, M. P., and other gentlemen, 
alighted from the carriage of the Duke of 
Wellington, when the Northumbrian stopped 
at Parkside. At the moment they descended 
into the road, three of the engines on the 
other line—the Phcenix, the North Star, 
and the Rocket, were rapidly approaching, 
Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Holmes were stand- 
ing in the road between the two lines of 
railway, which are about four feet distant 
from each other. Unluckily, Mr. Huskisson 
imagining that there was not room for a 
person to stand between the lines while the 
other engines were passing, made an attempt 
to get again into the carriage of the Duke 
before the Dart came up. He laid hold of 
the door of the carriage, and pulled it open 
with so much force that he lost his balance, 
and fell backwards across the rails of the 
other line, the moment before the passing 
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of the Dart. The conductor of that engine 
immediately stopped it, but before that 
could be effected, both wheels of the engine, 
and one of those of the first carriage, passed 
over the leg of the unfortunate gentleman, 
whieh was placed over the rail, his head and 
body being under the engine. ‘The right leg 
was frightfully shattered, the muscles being 
torn to pieces. The Earl of Wilton, Mr. 
Holmes, and Mr. Parkes, solicitor, of 
Rirmingham, raised Mr. Huskisson from 
the ground. The only words he uttered 
were :—‘*I have met my death—God for- 
give me!” A tourniquet was immediately 
applied by the Earl of Wilton; and Dr. 
Brandreth was quickly in attendance. He 
was then removed to a car, and carried 
to Eccles, a village within four miles of 
Manchester ; and after his arrival there, 
was removed to the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Blackburn, the rector of that place, where 
the Right Hon. Gentleman expired between 
nine and ten o'clock the same evening. 
After the above melancholy accident a 
question arose as to what ought to be done 





with regard to the further progress of the 
business of the day.. The Duke of Welling- 
ton refused to proceed further. Some of 
the proprietors and directors insisted that 
they had a public duty to perform in carrying 
the day’s proceedings to an end, and that 
the success of the project, on which they 
had expended so much capital, might de- 
pend on their being regularly finished. 
They contended, morecver, that the proces- 
sion must go on to Manchester, if they 
wished to avoid a breach of the public tran- 
guillity. The Duke’s scruples ultimately 
gave way, and the order was issued to move 
on to Mauchester. On its return the 
Duke of Wellington quitted the rail-road 
about three miles before the cortege reached 
Liverpool, and posted off to the Marquis of 
Salisbury’s seat at Childwell. The splendid 
corporation dinner which had been prepared 
at Liverpool was suspended; avd nothing 
was heard spoken of but the above melan~- 
choly event. Mr. Huskisson was interred 
on the 24th at the public cemetery at 
Liverpoo]. The funeral was a public one. 
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Smith 
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Cardiff—Lord P. J. H. Stuart 
Cardiganshire—Col. W. E. Powell 
Cardigan—P. Pryse 
Carlisle—Col. Lushington, {P. H. Howard 
Carmarthenshire— Hon. G. R. Trevor 
Carmarthen—J. Jones 
Carnarvonshire—tC. W. G. Wynne 
Carnarvon—tW. O. Gore 
Castle Rising—Lord H. Cholmondeley, Col. 
F. Howard 
Cheshire—{Lord Belgrave, W. Egerton 
Chester—Hon. R. Grosvenor, tSir P. G. 
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Huntingdonshire—-Lord Mandeville, {Lord 
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Huntingdon—J. Calvert, J. Stuart 
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Ilchester—+M. Bruce, +J. J. Hope Vere 
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Montgomerysh.—Rt. Hon, C. W. W. Wynn 

Montgomery—Hon. H. Clive 
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M. Ure, T. F. Buxton, Sir E. B. Sugden 
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C. S. Churchill 
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Worcestershire—Hon. H. B, Lygon, tHon. 
T. H. Foley 
Worcester—Col. Davies, G. R. Robinson 
Wycombe—SirT. Baring, bt. SirJ.D.King, bt. 





* Mr. Brougham and Lord Ebrington are 
the only Members returned for two places— 
the former for Yorkshire and Knaresborough, 
the latter for Devonshire and Tavistock. 
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Yarmouth—Hon. G. Anson, C. E. Rumbold 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight—{W. Y. Peel, ¢G. 
. Thompson 
Yorkshire—Hon. W. Duncombe, {§H. 
Brougham, tLord me om +R. Betheil 
York—_+8. A. Bayntun, tHoa. T. Dundas 
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Aberdeenshire—Hon. William Gordon 
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Argyleshire—Walter F. Campbell 
Ayrshire—t William Blair 
Ayr—Thomas Francis Kennedy 
Banffshire—John Morison 
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Cromartyand Nairn—+Hon. G. P. Campbell 
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Dumkartonshire—+Lord M. W. Graham 
Dumfries-shire—tJ. J. Hope Johnstone 
Dumfries—W. R. K. Douglas 
Dysart—tLord Loughborough 
Edinburghshire—Sir George Clerk, bt. 
Edinburgh —Right Hon. William Dundas 
Elginshire—Hon. Francis-William Grant 
Elgin—Hon. Gen. Alexander Duff 
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Fortrose—+Lieut.-Col. John Baillie 
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Inverkeithing —+-James Johnston 
Inverness-shire—Rt. Hon. Charles Grant 
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Lanarkshire—+Hon. Charles Douglas 
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Clonmell—zE. Coote 

Coleraine—Sir J. W. H. Brydges 

Cork County—Hon. R. King, ta Boyle 

Cork City—tHon. J. Boyle, D. Callaghan 

Donegall Co.—G.V.Hart, Earl Mountcharles 

Down, Co.—Lord A. Hill, Vise. Castlereagh 

Downpatrick—+E. S. Ruthven 

Drogheda—tJ. H. North 

Dublin Co.—+Lord Brabazon, Col. White 

Dublin City—G. Moore, +F. Shaw 
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Dundalk—t Hon, Lt.-Col. J. H. Cradock 
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Dungarvan—Hon. G. Lamb 

Ennis—W. S. O’Brien 
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Louth Co.—A. Dawson, +J. M‘Clintock 
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Mayo Co.—J. Browne, +D. Browne 

Meath County—Sir M. Somerville, bt. Lord 
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Monaghan County—E. J. Shirley, +Hon. 
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_ Roscommon Co.—tO. O'Connor, A. French 


New Ross—+C. P. Leslie 

Sligo Co.—E, S. Cooper, Hoa. H. King 

Sligo—+John Wynne 

Tipperary County—Hon. F. Aldborough 
Prittie, +T. Wyse, jun. 

Tralee—R. V. Smith 

Tyrone County—Hon. H. L, Corry, +Sir 
Hugh Stewart 

Waterford County—Lord G. T. Beresford, 
{D. O'Connell 

Waterford-—Right Hon. Sir J. Newport, bt. 

Westmeath County—G. Rochfort, +M. L. 
Chapman 

Wexford County—tLieut.-Col, A. Chiches- 
ter, Visc. Valentia 

Weaford—tW. Wigramn 

Wicklow Co.—J. Grattan, R. Howard 

Youghall—Hun. G. Ponsouby 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 


Aug. 24. Tobe Brevet Lieut.-Generals 
in East Indies only :—Major-Generals Geo. 
Prole, Arch. Ferguson, St. George Ashe, H. 
Fox Calcraft, Colin Macauley. To be 
Major-Generals : — Colonels Ja. Price, T. 
Boles, Alex. Knox, J. W. Adams, H. Wors- 
ley, H. Fraser, H. S. Scott, A. M‘Dowall, 
R. Lewis, Sir J. Sinclair, bt. R. Scott. 

Aug. 30. The Landgravine of Hesse 
Homburg to be Ranger of Richmond Park. 

Major-Gen. B. C. Stephenson to be 
Riding Forester New Forest. 

Jvhn Dunstan to be Constable of Ches- 
ter Castle. 

Aug. 31. 7th Foot, Capt. Lord W. 
Thynne, to be Major.—25th Foot—Major 
Courtney Chambers to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. Edw. Jonathan Priestley to be Maj.— 
36th Foot, Brevet Major R. Noble Crosse 
to be Major.—44th Foot, Major C. G. 
Gray to be Major.— 59th Foot, Brevet 
Major F. Fuller to be Major. — Unat- 
tached; to be Lieut.-Colonels, Major B. 
Disnev, C Rowley, J. Linton, J. Scott, 
W. Graham.—To be Majors, Capt. Ro. 
Ferguson, Brevet Major G.Noleken.— Staff, 
Lieut.-Col. W. G. Moore to be Dep.-Adj.- 
Gen. to the troops in the Mediterranean.— 
Garrisons, Major-Gen. W. Thornton to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Jersey.—Brevet, Brevet- 
Col. H. W. Rooke to be Major-Gen. in the 
Army ; Major G. Baker to have the local 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel, while acting as a 
Commissioner in Greece.—To be Majors, 
Capt. M. Molesworth Madden, Capt. T. H. 
Shadwell Clerke. 

Sept. 10. 31st Foot, Lieut.-Col. Sir J. 
Roupel Colleton, Bart. from half-pay, to 
be Lieut.-Col.—32d Foot, Major Charles 
Knight to be Lieut.-Col_—33d Foot, Capt. 
W. H. Grote to be Major.—6sth Foot, 
Major Nathaniel Gledstanes from -half-pay 
to be Major.—Unnattached, Capt. Lord 
W. Paulet, to be Major.—Brevet, Brevet- 





Col. Cosmo Gordon to be Maj.-Gen. ; Capt. 
J. Mann to be Major. 

Scpt. 18. Capt. George Seymour, R. N. 
to be Gentleman and Master of the Robes 
to his Majesty.—Major-General Thornton 
has been appointed to the Command of the 
Island of Jersey.—Major-Gen. Sir Charles 
Pratt, K.C.B. ta the Command of Jamaica. 
—Capt. Roche Meade, 21st reg. to be Dep. 
Assistant Adj.-General at head-quarters.— 
Lieut.-Col. Lord Cha. Fitzroy to be As- 
sistant Adj.-Gen. at Armagh.— Major-Gen. 
Hon. P. Stuart to the command of the 
troops in North Britain. 

Sept. 21. 1st Dragoons, Capt. B. Eve- 
rard to be Maj.—Coldstream Foot Guards, 
Capt. C. Short to be Capt. and Lieut,-Col. 





EccvesiasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. W. M. Mayers, Prebend in Dublin 
Catheral. 

Rev. C. Birch, Happisburgh V. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. S. C. B. Cave, Morley St. Peter’s 
P. C. co. York. 

Rev. Christ. Carr, Newborough P. C, co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. F. F, Clark, Christ Ch. P. C. Coseley, 
Staffordshire. 

Rev. A. Creighton Stallingborough V. Linc, 

Rev. J. Darby, Skenfreth R. co. Monm. 

Rev. G. R. Gray, Inkberrow V Worcestersh, 

Rev. J. Griffiths, Llangynhafel R. Den- 
byshire. 

Rev. E. M. Hall, Idle P. C. co. York, 

Rev. J. Hand, Handsworth R. co. York. 

Rev. E. Hibgame, Fordham V. Cambridgsh. 

Rev. J. R. Hopper, Bedingfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Hughes, Llangynfelin P. C, Cardi- 
ganshire, 

Rev. T. G. Moulsdale, Hope P. C. Flintsh. 

Rev. W. Robinson, Wood Enderby P, C. 
Horncastle, co. Lincoln, 

Rev. W, F. Drake, Chapl. to the Bishop of 
Norwich. 

Rev. J. P. Vowles, Chaplain to the Marq. 
of Northampton. 


—@e— 
BIRTHS. 


Aug. 18. At Exmouth, the wife of 
Capt. R. Inverarity, of a son. At Lord 
Greenock’s, near Sandgate. in Kent, Lady 
Greenock, a son, 23. At Nostell Priory, 
the wife of Cha. Winn, esq. a son. 
25. In Montague-square, the wife of 
Major R. H. Close, a son. 25, At 
Brecknock- crescent, Camden-town, the wife 
of Dr. F. Campbell, a son. 26. At Do- 
ver, the wife of the Hun. C. E. Law, a son. 

Sept. 1. At Weybridge, the wife of Capt. 
Beechey, R, N, a dau. At the house of 




















her father, George Willsher, esq. at Petches, 
co. Essex, Helen, the wife of Geo. H. Ro- 
gers Harrison, esq. of Devonshire-street, 
Queen-square, a dau. At Grove House, 
near Sheffield, the wife of H. W. Pickard, 
esq. Royal Horse Artillery, a son. 9. At 
Belfast, the wife of Major-Gen. C. Bruce, a 
son. At Babraham, Cambridgeshire, the 
wife of H, Adeane, esq. M. P. a son and 
heir. 11. In Park-crescent, the lady of 
Sir W, H. Richardson, a dau. 18. At 
Edinburgh, the Countess of Morton, a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


4Aug.12. At North Creek, Norfolk, J. 
T. Graver Browne, esq. of Reymerstone 
Hall, Norfolk, to Frances, dau. of Archd. 
Bathurst, and grand-dau. of the Bp. of Nor- 
wich. 18. At Burwell, in Newmarket, 
the Rev. J. Benson Skipper, to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Salisbury Dunn, 
esq. 19. At Leamington, Joseph Bailey, 
esq. of Glanusk Park, Breconshire, to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of the late J. T. H. Hopper, 
esq. of Witton Castle, Durham. At Ig- 
burgh, Norfolk, H. B. Simpson, eldest son 
of the Hon. T. B. Simpson, of Babworth, 
Notts, to Frances Emily, dau. of H. Baring, 
esq. of Buckenham.——21. At Grimsby, 
Titus Salt, esq. of Bradford, co. York, to 
Caroline, youngest dau. of Geo. Whittam, 
esq. At TrinityChurch, Marylebone, the 
Rev. C. F. Bagshawe, fourth son of Sir W. 
C. Bagshawe, of Wormhill Hall, Devon- 
shire, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest dau. of G. 
Hobson, esq. 24. AtJersey, Mr. John 
de St. Croix, youngest son of the Ma- 
gitsrate of the Royal Court, to Rachel, 
only dau. of P. D’Auvergne, esq. of Leoville 
House. 26. At Ardnocher church, John 
Knox, of Granwood Park, co. Mayo, esq. to 
Jane Adelaide, dau. of S. Handy, of Brana 
Castle, co, Westmeath, esq. 28. At 
Stonehouse chapel, Devon, Assistant-Com.- 
Gen. John Lindsay, to Maria Lucas, second 
dau. of the late John Laing, esq. of Domi- 
nica. 30. At Wortley, the Hon. John 
Talbot, second son of the Earl of Talbot, 
to the Hon. Miss Wortley, only dau. of 
Lord Wharncliffe. At Grantham, T. O. 
Powles, esq. of Stamford-hill, Middlesex, to 
Emma Sheppard, eldest dau. of Thos. Bland, 
esq. M.D. and formerly an Alderman of 
Newark, 31. At Hornsey, G. R. Hyde, 
esq. M.D. of Newtown Barry, Wexford, to 
Maria Frances Charlotte, second dau. of the 
late Adm. Sutton, of Screveton Hall, Notts. 
——At Great Yarmouth, the Rev. Francis 
Steward, to Sarah Tolver, second dau. of 
Isaac Preston, esq. In London, Francis 
Bayley, esq. youngest son of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Bayley, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Alexander Macdonald, esq. of Great George- 
street, Westminster. At Booterstown, 
Rich. Massey, esq. nephew of the late Lord 
Clarino, to Anne Maria, 3d dau. of the late 
Patrick Murray, esq. of Dublin. 

Lately. At Little Hallinbury, Essex, the 
Rev. S. Phillips, Rector of Puddington, 
Devon, to Ann Shaftesbury, dau. of the late 
Dr. Horsley, Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Sept. 1. At Cambridge, W. Ogilvy, esq. 
to Miss Matilda Doria, eldest dau. of the 
Marquis of Spineto. At Edmonton, the 
Rev. J. Nelson Palmer, to Elizabeth, eld. 
dau. of the late R. Mushet, esq. of Millfield 
House. 2. Mr. T. Burnell, Upper Clap- 
ton, to Eliza, dau. of John Grove, esq. 
—4. At Derrygrath, co. Tipperary, 
M. V. Sankey, esq. of Coolmore, to 
Anne, second dau, of the late Sam. Perry, 












































esq. of Woodrooffe, and niece to the Earl of 
Charleville. At Talgarth, Major Hol- 
ford, of Kilgwyn, Carmarthenshire, to Miss 
Gwynne, of Buckland, Brecknockshire, only 
child of the late Roderick Gwynne, esq. 
At Fawsley, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Ayscough Fawkes, to Miss Ellen Story, 2d 
dau. of the late J. B. Story, esq. of Lock- 
ington Hall, Leicestershire ——6. At Scar- 
borough, Chas. Steade, esq. to Elizabeth 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Thos. Smith, 
esq. of Dunston Hall, Derbyshire. Tho. 
Chamberlayne, esq. to Amelia, dau. of Gen. 
Onslow, of Staughton House, Huntingdon- 
shire. 7. At Sherborne, Geo. M. Butt, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, to Frances Jane, eld. 
dau. of Thos. Fooks, esq. At Peters- 
field, Edw. Hopkins, esq. of Alresford, to 
Eliza Susanna, eldest dau. of Vice-Admiral 
Giffard. At St. James’s church, Bisset 
Hawkins, M.D. of Golden-square, to Emily 
Isabella, only dau. of the Rev. W. Good- 
enough, Archd. of Carlisle. At Hough- 
ton-le-Spring, D. L. Prattmann, esq. of 
Copley Lodge, to Jane, second dau, of W. 
Hutchinson, esq. 8. Rev. W. P. Hop- 
ton, of Bishop’s Frome, co. Hereford, to 
Diana, second dau. of Rev. C. W. Shuck- 
burgh, of the Moor, Downton, Wilts. 
At St. Mary-la-bonne church, Capt. E. C. 
Fletcher, of the 1st Life Guards, to the 
Hon. Ellen Mary Shore, youngest dau. of 
Lord Teignmouth, At Westbury-upon- 
Trym, Henry H. Joy, esq. of Mountjoy- 
square, Dublin, to Catherine Anne, eldest 
dau, of Mr. Serj. Ludlow, of Down House, 
Bristol. At Beverley, the Rev. Alfred 
Sadler, of Nottingham, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of F. Campbell, esq.; and Benjamin 
Sadler, esq. Belfast, Ireland, to Emma, 2d 
dau. of the same gentleman. 9. At Lan- 
wennog, Cardiganshire, the Rev. D. H. T. 
G. Williams, youngest son of Sir G. G. 
Williams, Bart. to Anne Frances Gertrude 
Davies, eldest dau. of the late J. Davies, of 
Penlan, esq. and grand-dau. of Lord R. 
Seymour. 11. At New Church, St. 
Pancras, Commander Edw. Belcher, to 
Diana Joliffe, step-dau. of Capt. P. Hey- 
wood, R. N. 14. At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
stone-sq. the Very Rev. Dr. Cockburn, Dean 
of York, to Miss Marg. Emma Pearse, only 
dau. of the late Col. Pearse, of Kensington. 
At Chipstead, the Hon. James St. 
Clair, eldest son of the Right Hon. Lord 
Sinclair, to Jane, eldest dau. of Archd. 
Little, esq. of Shabden Park, Surrey. 
At Trinity church, St. Mary-la-bonne, the 
Rev. Charles Bigsby, to Jane Christiana, 
youngest dau. of the late J. Watson, esq. 
W. S. Edinb. At Caversham, Mr. John 
Richards, jun. solicitor, Reading, to Fanny, 
eldest dau. of Mr. J. May. At Gilling- 
ham, Kent, J. Anderson, esq. R. N. to Eliz. 
Sarah, eldest dau. of Aug. Keppel Colley, 
esq. Major R. M. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Tue Duke pve Bourson. 

Aug. 27. At his chateau of St. Leu, in 
his 75th year, Louis Henry Joseph de 
Bourbon, Duke of Bourbon, and Prince 
de Condé. 

‘This unfortunate Prince terminated his 
existence by hanging himself. He is 
supposed to have committed the fatal 
act while labouring under derangement, 
produced by the excitement which the 
Jate revolution occasioned, of which, 
however, be seems not to have disap- 
proved. It appears, that he was sadly 
annoyed by some of the ex-functionaries 
of Charles X., who had by letters, and 
in one instance personally, repudiated 
his claim to the name of Condé, remind- 
ing bim how gloriously it had been sus- 
tained by his father, who had in the for- 
mer revolution cast his shield before the 
fallen fortunes of the Bourbons, and 
made it the rallying point of the Royal- 
ists, until their throne was re-esta- 
blished; again quitting the capital, 
though borne down by infirmity and the 
weight of years, with Louis XVIII. dur- 
ing the 100 days of Napoleon, rather 
than compromise his allegiance. Haras- 
sed thus on one side by the bigots of the 
old Court, and on the other pressed to 
come in, and take the oath to the Or- 
leans dynasty, the individual members 
of which were his personal favourites, he 
weakly rushed out of existence, to escape 
these conflicting importunities. He had 
promised to repair to Paris, to take the 
oath, on the morning when he was 
found dead in bischamber. On the pre- 
vious night, he desired bis valet not to 
enter his apartment as early as usual; 
the man obeyed his master’s order, but 
when two or three hours had elapsed af- 
ter his usual time, and he had knocked 
repeatedly without obtaining an answer, 
he then, with the assistance of others, 
burst through the panels of the door, 
and found the unhappy Prince suspended 
by bis own neckerchief, from the iron 
central fastening of the window; he 
used a stool to stand upon, and then 
kicked it down. He was in his ordinary 
clothes, and the body quite cold. 

Thus bas perished the last member of 
the illustrious house of Condé. He was 
born April 13, 1756, and married April 
24, 1770, the Princess Maria Theresa 
a’Orleans, who died in Jan. 12822. He 
was the father of the Duke d’Enghien, 
(whose barbarous murder at Vincennes, 
in 1804, will ever remain the foulest blot 


upon the memory of Buonaparte,) and 
only son of the illustrious and venerable 
Louis Joseph Prince of Condé,* on 
whose death, in 1818, he should in due 
course have assumed the title, which, 
however, he declined, from a feeling 
of modesty, as not being worthy to suc- 
ceed a prince of so high a personal 
character as his noble father; and parti- 
cularly as the prospects of his house 
were for ever extinguished by the mur- 
der of his only son. This shews him to 
have been a quiet, unambitious man; 
though he was uot deficient in military 
spirit. 

In 1776 a duel took place between 
Charles X. when Count D’Artois, and the 
Duke de Bourbon. The Count having a 
lady with him was followed by the Duchess 
de Bourbon, She seized his mask by the 
beard, and the strings snapped; the 
Count seized the Duchess’s mask, and 
broke it. The Duke de Bourbon, con- 
ceiving that the sex of the Duchess 
should have preserved her from rude re- 
taliation, sent the Count d’ Artois a mes- 
sage. The duel tuok place at the Bois- 
de- Boulogne, near the Port de-Princes, 
They fought with swords ; and the Count 
d’Artois having made a lunge, in which 
his sword seemed to pass under the arm 
of the Duke de Bourbon, the Chevalier 
de Crussol, who was one of the seconds, 
believed the Duke to be wounded; and 
on the seconds interfering, the parties 
were reconciled. 

On the breaking out of the first civil 
disturbances in Paris, the Duke quitted 
France, in July 1789, with the rest of 
the family of the Prince de Condé, and 
retired to Brussels, whence he proceeded 
by way of Switzerland to Tunis. A great 
number of gentlemen accompanied them, 
all ready to fight in the cause of royalty. 

In 1792 the Prince de Condé opened 
the campaign, with: his brave and loyal 
army, against the Republican forces ; 
and in 1793, he was joined by his son, 
the Duke of Bourbon, and his grand- 
son, the Duke d’Enghien, in the Black 
Forest; where three generations of herves 
were seen combating together. he puet 
Delille thus notices this singular fact: 
Condé, Bourbon, Enghien, se font d’autres 

Rocrois, 
Et, prodigues, d’un sang chéri de la victoire, 
Trois générations vont ensemble A la gloire. 





* See an excellent memoir of the Prince 
de Condé in our volume Lxxxviil. i. p. 563. 
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The most remarkable affairs, in the 
campaign of 1792 and 1793, in which 
these three illustrious heroes performed 
prodigies of valour, were the battles of 
Jockrim, Pfortz, Barbelroth, Berstheim, 
Weissemburg, and Haguenau. On the 
Prince of Condé commanding a charge 
on the village of Berstheim, where the 
republican armies were concentrated in 
great force, his son the Duke of Bour- 
bon, at the head of the second and 
third division of cavalry, made a charge 
on the enemy’s cavalry, and drove it 
before him. Impelled by the ardour of 
the moment, the Duke rushed forward 
with only a few followers, when the Re- 
publicans, taking advantage of the cir- 
cumstance, immediately surrounded bim. 
The contest was 
bloody, and the 
Duke was severe- 
Iy wounded ; but 
the rest of his 
troops coming up, the enemy took to 
flight, leaving their artillery in posses- 
sion of the Royalists. 

The Duke de Bourbon commanded 
the cavalry in his father’s army, with 
distinguished honour, from 1792 to 1796 ; 
but Austria having made peace with 
France, the troops of the Prince de Condé 
passed in 1797 into the service of Russia. 
The following letter from Louis XVIIL, 
dated Verona, June 24, 1795, will show 
the estimation in which the services of 
the Duke were held: 


s¢ Mon cousin, Je suis fort sensible a la 
part que vous prenez a ma juste douleur ; elle 
en adoucit un peul’amertume. Je suis bien 
sir que vous combattrez pour moi comme 
vous avez combattu pour le feu Roi, mon 
seigneur et neveu* ; mais j’espere que ce ne 
sera pas au méme prix; votre sang est trop 
précieux pour |’Etat et pour moi, pour que 
je ne désire pas vivement qu’il plaise & Dieu 
de I’épargner. Comptez toujours sur l’estime 
et l’amitié véritables avec lesquels je suis, 
mon cousin, votre trés-affectionné cousin, 
“¢ Louis.” © 
After the campaign of 1800, we be- 
lieve the Duke de Bourbon accompa- 
nied his father to England, as be was re- 
sident at Wanstead House in Essex, at 
the time of the murder of his son in 
1804. In a letter from Wanstead House, 
dated Feb. 3, 1805, addressed to M. 
Saint-Jacques, private secretary to the 
Duke d’Enghien, he feelingly adverts to 
this atrocious affair, + which appears to 
have blighted all his happiness : 


* Louis XVII. 

+ The following bold assertions re- 
lative to the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien, are extracted from Barry 
O’Meara’s Journal: — Buonaparte in- 
formed Barry O’Meara, that Prince Tal- 
leyrand retained a letter written by 
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** Aprés le malheur cruel dont j'ai été ac- 
cablé, mon cher Jacques, je ne pouvais 
éprouver d’adpucissement mieux senti A ma 
vive douleur que de vous savoir vous-méme 
hors de danger, vous qui méritez, & tous 
égards, la confiance et |’amitié de ce cher 
enfant que je pleurerai toute ma vie. Les 
larmes me suffoquent, et je ne me sens pas 
la force, en ce moment, mon cher Jacques, 
de parler affaire avec vous. M. de Contye 
veut bien se charger de cette pénible com- 
mission. Vous pouvez prendre confiance en 
ce qu’il vous dira de ma part, et vous con- 
former ponctuellement aux ordres qu'il vous 
transmettra, tant de la part de mon pére que 
de la mienne. Croyez, mon cher Jacques, & 
mon entiére confiance et bien sincére amitié 
pour vous,” 


CALS, XH oarke 


On the restoration of the royal family 
in 1814, the Duke returned to France, 
where his life was passed in comparative 
retirement until his death. 

The obsequies of the Duke de Bour- 
bon took place on Sunday Sept.6; the 
religious ceremonies were performed at 
St. Leu. Their royal bighnesses the Dukes 
d’Orleans and de Nemours, Prince de 
Joinville, and Duke d’Aumale, a number 
of Peers, Deputies, General Officers, and 
persons attached to the suite of the 
Prince, assisted. The procession set out 
from St. Leu for St. Denis. The Ist re- 
giment of bussars, a battalion of the 
5th of the line, and the national guards 
of St. Leu and neighbouring communes, 
led the procession, which was brought 
up by a troop of the national guards, the 
Ist hussars, and the 5th of cuirassiers, 
They were received at the gate of the 
city by the Mayor of St. Denis, accom- 
panied by tbe municipal body. The na- 
tional guard and the veterans kept 
guard. The procession having marched 
to the church, the coffin was deposited 
in one of the vaults, near the remains of 
the father of the deceased. 





the Duke to Napoleon, which might 
in all probability have saved his life. 
“©The Duke (observed Buonaparte) had 
written to me, offering his services, and 
asking a command in the army from me, 
which that scelerato Talleyrand did not 
make known until two days after the 
execution. Talleyrand is a briccone, ca- 
pable of any crime. I caused the Due 
d’Enghien to be arrested in consequence 
of the Bourbons having landed assassins 
in France to murder me.”"—‘* Talleyrand 
proposed to cause all the Bourbons to 
be assassinated, and even offered to ne- 
gociate for its accomplishment. He de- 
manded a million of francs for each.” 
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The Duke has left a will, entirely 
written with his own hand, dated 30th 
August, 1829, by which his whole for- 
tune passes to Henry Eugene Philippe 
d’Orleans, Duc d’Aumale, the son of the 
King of the French, and Dame Sophia 
Dawes, Baroness of Feucheres, an Eng- 
lishwoman with whom he lived, and 
who slept in the same house at the time 
of his death. He has bequeathed, Ist, 
to the Baroness of Feucheres, two mil- 
lions of money; 2nd, the chateau and 
park of St. Leu; 3rd, the chateau and 
estate of Boissy and all their depen- 
dencies; 4th, the forest of Montmo- 
rency and all the dependencies; 5th, 
the chateau and estate of Morfontaine 
and all its dependencies ; 6th, the Pavi- 
lion oceupied by her and her servants at 
the Palais Bourbon, as well as its depen- 
dencies ; and 7th, the furniture con- 
tained in this pavilion, and the horses 
and carriages appertaining to the esta- 
blishment of this lady, all free from 
charge and expenses chargeable on be- 
queathbed property. These various lega- 
cies to Madame Feucheres are valued at 
12 or 15 millions (frances). The residue 
of his property, except some private le- 
gacies, he has left to the Duke d’Au- 
male, third son of Philip King of the 
French. 

An excellent likeness of the Duke de 
Bourbon, when he first came over to this 
country, was painted by Mr. H. P. Dan- 
loux, and engraved by Mr. Philip Audinet 
(size 13 inches by 10). It was never pub- 
lished, and is therefore an extremely rare 
print. The Duke is represented in the mi- 
litary costume of the army of the Prince 
de Condé. The painter first represented 
the Duke with a mutilated hand, he 
having had some of his fingers cut off 
with a sabre in an engagement; but the 
modesty of the Duke wishing to conceal 
that circumstance, the artist was di- 
rected to cover the hands with military 
gloves, as they now appear in the print. 





Tue Eart or Rocurorp. 

Sept. 3. At his seat, the White House, 
in Easton, Suffolk, in his 77th year, the 
Right Hon. William Henry Nassau, fifth 
Earl of Rochford, Viscount Tunbridge, 
and Baron of Enfield, co. Middlesex. 

His Lordship was born on the 28th of 
June, 1754, and was the eldest son of 
the Hon. Richard Savage Nassau, one of 
the Clerks of the Board of Green Cloth, 
and a representative in Parliament for 
the borough of Maldon, by Elizabeth 
his wife, the sole daughter and heiress 
of Edward Spencer, of Rendlesham, in 
Suffolk, Esq. and the relict of James the 
fifth Duke of Hamilton. At the decease 


Gent. Mac. September, 1830. 
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of his uncle, on the 28th of Sept. 1781, 
his Lordship succeeded to the family ho- 
nours ; and dying, unmarried, the titles 
became extinct. 

For some farther account of this noble 
family the reader is referred to a biogra- 
phical notice of his Lordship’s only bro- 
ther, the late George Richard Savage 
Nassau, Esq. in vol. xc. part ii. p. 178. 





Dr. Masenpig£, BisHop oF Bancor. 


July 9. At the house of his son the 
Rev. Stuart Majendie, at Longdon near 
Lichfield, aged 75, the Right Rev. Hen- 
ry-William Majendie, Lord Bishop of 
Bangor. 

Bishop Majendie was the son of the 
Rev. John James Majendie, D.D. Canon 
of Windsor, the instructor of Queen 
Charlotte in the English language. The 
latter was not a German, as it has been 
frequently stated; but born in England, 
the son of a French protestant minister 
who took refuge in this country on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
settled at Exeter. Dr. Majendie died in 
1783, aged 75: and a short memoir of 
him then appeared in our vol. Lin. p, 
716. 

The Bishop was a member of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. He took his Ba- 
chelor’s degree in 1776; and soon after 
had the good fortune to follow his fa- 
ther’s steps as a royal tutor. The object 
of his care was Prince William Henry, 
our present Sovereign. Mr. Majendie 
accompanied his Royal Highness to sea, 
and visited with him many distant parts 
of the globe. In 1783 he was appointed 
one of the King’s Chaplains in ordinary, 
On the ilth of April 1785, he married 
Miss Routledge : and at the same time 
was made a Canon of Windsor. With 
that dignity he held the vicarage of Hun- 
gerford in Berkshire, where for five years 
he fulfilled all the duties of a parish 
priest with great fidelity and success, 
He proceeded M.A. 1785, D.D. 1791. In 
1798 he resigned bis Windsor canonry 
for a residentiary prebend of St. Paul’s; 
and Hungerford vicarage for that of 
New Windsor; for so great was the at- 
tachment of King George the Third to 
Dr. Majendie, that his acceptance of 
the vicarage of New Windsor was made 
the condition of this change of prefer- 
ment, in order that he might still cunti- 
nue to reside in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his Majesty. In 1800, on 
the death of Bishop Warren, and conse- 
quent translation of Bishop Cleaver to 
Bangor, Dr. Majendie was preferred to 
the see of Chester, with which he re- 
tained both bis canonry and living ; he 
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resigned both in 1806, when on the 
death of Dr. Horsley, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, he again followed Bishop Cleaver 
at Bangor. 

Dr. Majendie printed the following 
professional tracts : ASermon at the an- 
niversary of the Sons of the Clergy, in 
St. Paul’s, 1800. A Sermon before the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in West- 
minster Abbey, on the Thanksgiving for 
the Peace, 1801. A Charge to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Chester, 1804. 

Bishop Majendie bad a numerous fa- 
mily. Henry-William Majendie, Esq., 
his eldest son, died Feb. 7, 1824, aged 
34. Edward, his youngest son, died July 
15, 1825, aged 23. J.-Routledge, then 
his youngest, was married in 1828 to 
Harriet-Mary, second daughter of the 
late George Dering, Esq., and first cou- 
sin to Sir Edward Dering, of Surrenden- 
Dering, Bart. The Rev. Stuart Majendie 
was presented by his father in 1824 to 
the Rectory of Lianruddlad in Anglesey, 
The Rev. Henry-William Majendie, Pre- 
bendary of Bangor and Salisbury, and 
Vicar of Speen, is, we believe, nephew 
to the Bishop, and son of his brother 
Lewis Majendie, Esq. F.S.A. of Heding- 
ham Castle, Kent; he was also, we think, 
son-in-law to the late Dr, Fisher, Bishop 
of Salisbury. 





ApmiRAL Sir H. NIcHOLLs. 

Aug. 17. At Clifton, co. Gloucester, 
in his 72d year, Sir Henry Nicholls, Ad- 
miral of the White. 

This distinguished officer embraced 
the naval profession when quite a child ; 
and may be truly said to have been 


*€ Born on the winds, and cradled in the storm.” 


His zeal, perseverance, and abilities, 
during a long and arduous service, raised 
him to the highest rank and honours of 
his profession. 

Subsequent to the war with the colo- 
nies, this officer commanded the Echo 
sloop, on the Newfoundland station. On 
the Ist Dec. 1788, he was promoted to 
the rank of Post-Captain, and soon after 
appointed to the Amphion frigate, sta- 
tioned at Jamaica. During the Russian 
armament in 1791, he served as Flag- 
Captain to the late Hon. J. L. Gower, 
in the Formidable of 98 guns, which ship 
was put out of commission in the au- 
tumn of the same year. 

At the commencement of hostilities 
against France, in 1793, Capt. Nicholls 
was appointed to the Royal Sovereign, a 
first-rate, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Graves, in the Channel fleet ; and on the 
memorable Ist June, 1794, when that 
officer was wounded, his place was ably 
supplied by Captain Nicholls, who had 
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the happiness of contributing in a very 
eminent degree to the success of this 
brilliant encounter. The Royal Sove- 
reign was among the first ships in ac- 
tion, and at its conclusion was at the 
head of eleven sail of the line, well 
formed, and in pursuit of fourteen of the 
enemy’s ships, when the last signal was 
made by Earl Howe for his fleet to close. 

In this battle the Royal Sovereign had 
14 men killed, and 44 wounded. Capt. 
Nicholls’s conduct was specially noticed 
by the commander-in-chief, in his public 
letter ; and he was one of those officers 
to whom George the Third ordered a 
gold medal to be presented. 

The wound received by Admiral Graves 
causing him to retire for a time from 
active service, Captain Nicholls com- 
manded the Royal Sovereign as a private 
ship until the spring of 1795, when he 
was removed into the Marlborough, of 
74 guns, where he continued until the 
period of the mutiny at Spithead, which 
created a considerable degree of alarm 
throughout the kingdom. On this occa- 
sion the Marlborough’s crew committed 
the most daring outrages, and evinced a 
spirit of disaffection in a greater degree 
than that of almost any other ship. 

In the summer of 1801, when Sir 
Charles Morice Pole was sent to relieve 
the late Lord Nelson in the command 
of the Baltic fleet, Captain Nicholls ac- 
companied that officer, and continued 
with him during the remainder of the 
war. In 1802 he was appointed one of 
the Commissioners of the Board of Na- 
val Inquiry, and afterwards Comptroller 
of the Navy; which latter office, howe- 
ver, he enjoyed but a short time. 

Capt. Nicholls was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral in 1807; Vice- 
Admiral in 1810; Admiral of the Blue 
in 1825; and Admiral of the White in 
1830. He was also, for a short time, 
Comptroller of the Navy, which he re- 
signed, and on the 20th May, 1820, was 
elected a Knight Commander of the 
Bath. Sir H. Nicholls, though a strict 
officer, was still admired and respected, 
not more for his uniform zeal, perseve- 
rance, and ability, than for his excellen 
disposition, which displayed the kindest 
heart of a rough seaman in all his deal- 
ings with mankind. 





Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart. M.D. 

June 17. In Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, aged 88, Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart. 
M.D. Physician-general to the Army, 
the senior Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, F.R.S. and S.A. 

Sir Lucas Pepys was born May 26, 
1742, the younger son of William Pepys, 
Esq. of London, banker, and of Ridgley 
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in Cheshire, (great-grandson of John 
Pepys, made Lord Chief Justice in Ire- 
land in 1665, and descended from an an- 
cient family in Cambridgeshire,) by Han- 
nah, widow of Alexander Weller, Esq., 
and daughter of Dr. Richard Russell. Of 
Sir Lucas’s elder brother, the late Sir 
William Weller Pepys, Bart. a memoir 
appeared, on his death in 1825, in our 
vol. xcv. ii. p. 85. 

Both brothers were educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford; where 
Sir Lucas took the degrees of A.M. 1767, 
M.B. 1770, M.D. 1774. On settling in 
London, he fixed his residence in St. 
Anne-street, Soho; andso early as 1769 
he was appointed one of the Physicians 
of the Middlesex Hospital ; in 1770, he 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

On the 30th of Oct. 1772, the Right 
Hon. Jane-Elizabeth Countess of Rothes, 
in her own right a Peeress of Scotland, 
bestowed her hand (at Brighton) on Dr. 
Pepys. Her Ladyship had been pre- 
viously married to George Raymond 
Evelyn, Esq. by whom she was mother 
to George-William the tenth Earl of 
Rothes, who died in 1817, leaving a 
daughter, who was also Countess in her 
own right, but died in 1819, and was 
sueceeded by her elder son the present 
Earl, who was born in 1809. By Sir Lu- 
cas Pepys, the first-named Countess was 
mother of three children, who, as is usual 
with the offspring of the heiresses of 
Scottish peerages, tovuk their mother’s 
name: 1. the Hon. Sir Charles Leslie, 
who has now succeeded to his father’s 
Baronetcy ; 2. the Hon. Henrietta, mar- 
ried in 1804 to William Courtenay, Esq. 
Assistant Clerk of the Parliaments, and 
elder son of the late Bishop of Exeter ; 
and 3. the Hon. and Rev. Henry Leslie, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, 
Prebendary of Exeter, Rector of Wether- 
den, Suffolk, and Vicar of Sheephall, 
Herts. He married in 1816, Elizabeth- 
Jane, younger daughter of the Rev. 
James Oakes, of Tostock in Suffolk, but 
became a widower in the same year. 

Sir Lucas was appointed Physician ex- 
traordinary to his Majesty in 1779; and 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
Nov. 9, 1780. In 1781 he was appointed 
one of the Commissioners for visiting 
Madhouses. By patent dated Jan. 22, 
1784, in which he was styled of Boxhill 
in Surrey, be was created a Baronet; 
with remainder, on the failure of his own 
issue male, to his elder brother William 
Weller Pepys, Esq. Master in Chancery ; 
who was, however, afterwards raised to 
the same dignity, by another patent, 
conferred in 1801. 

Sir Lucas was appointed Physician- 
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general to the Forces on the death of Sir 
Clifton Wintringham, Bart. M.D. and 
F.R.S. in 1794. In 1799 we find him re- 
signing the office of Treasurer to the 
College of Physicians, when Richard 
Budd, M.D. was elected his successor. 

The Countess of Rothes having de- 
ceased June 2, 1810, Sir Lucas Pepys 
married, secondly, June 29, 1813, Debu- 
rah, daughter of Anthony Askew, M.D. 
and has left that lady his widow. 

A portrait of Sir Lucas, engraved by 
J. Godby, from a drawing by H. Edridge, 
was published in Cadell’s Contemporary 
Portraits in 1809. 

Lieut.-Gen. Guarp. 

Lately. Aged 57, Lieut.-General Wil- 
liam Guard, Governor of Kinsale. 

This officer entered the army at the 
age of sixteen, and was appointed Ensign 
in the 45th foot, June 13,1789; Lieute- 
nant in 1790; and Captain in 1795. He 
purchased the Majority in 1797, and the 
Lieut.-Colonelcy of the same corps in 
1799. After doing duty some time at 
Chatham, he joined his corps, then sta- 
tioned in the island of Grenada, in Fe- 
bruary, 1791. His regiment being 
draughted the latter end of 1793, he vo- 
lunteered his services in the expedition 
against the French West India Islands 
under Sir Charles Grey. After the cap- 
ture of Martinique, he returned to Eu- 
rope, in July 1794; re-embarked with his 
corps (which had been completed by 
draughts from Chatham) on the 26th of 
December, and shortly after sailed again 
for the West Indies, where the regiment 
was stationed until 1801, in the summer 
of which year it finally returned to Eng- 
land. Early in 1892 the battalion was 
ordered to Ireland, and being then 
joined by the senior Lieut.-Colonel (the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Montgomerie), Lieut.- 
Col. Guard was appointed to alight bat- 
talion of the line. Early in 1804 he 
resumed the command of his own corps. 
In the autumn of 1805 he marched from 
the camp at the Curragh of Kildare for 
Fermoy, and embarked shortly after to 
join the expedition under Lord Cath- 
cart; but the intelligence of the loss of 
the battle of Austerlitz, which was re- 
ceived by the corps on its arrival in the 
Downs, caused its destination to be al- 
tered, and the battalion was disembarked 
at Margate in January, 1806, and 
marched to Brabourne Lees Barracks, 
in Kent, and shortly after was encamped 
on the heights of Shorncliffe; from 
whence it marched in July, 1806, and 
embarked at Portsmouth on the 24th 
and 25th of the same month. The regi- 
ment finally sailed from the Isle of 
Wight, onthe 12th of Nov. 1806, form- . 
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ing part of the expedition under the or- 
ders of the late Brigadier-General Robert 
Crawfurd. 

After remaining some weeks at Port 
Praye in the Cape de Verds, it reached 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the 20th of 
March, 1807 ; where a brig of war had 
previously arrived with orders which 
changed the destination of the expedi- 
tion. It sailed from the Cape on the 6th 
of April; and having put into the island 
of St. Helena to complete their water, 
the expedition quitted it again on the 
26th of the same month, arriving at the 
mouth of the river Plate on the 27th of 
May ; but the transports being driven to 
sea by a severe gale, did not reach 
Monte Video until the 14th of June, 
when the expedition joined the force al- 
ready assembled there under the orders 
of Lieutenant-General Whitelucke. 

In the subsequent operations against 
the city of Buenos Ayres, after the Resi- 
dencia (the post assigned to the 45th in 
the plan of attack) had been captured 
and secured, the Lieut.-Colonel taking 
his grenadier company with him to re- 
connoitre and open the communication 
with the column on bis left, was forced 
by circumstances to join the corps under 
the orders of Brigadier-General Craw- 
furd ; in the charge made through the 
street, and a subsequent one made by 
order of the Brigadier at the St. Domin- 
go Church, this company was particu- 
larly distinguished, driving before them 
and clearing the streets of a column of 
some thousands of Spaniards which had 
surrounded it. In the execution of this 
service their loss in officers and men 
was extremely great; and honourable 
mention was made of the Lieut.-Colo- 
nel’s conduct in the dispatches of the 
Commander of the Forces. 

Returning to Europe from this ill-fated 
expedition, the regiment, after a passage 
of fourteen weeks from the river Plate, 
disembarked at Cork, on the 27th of 
December, 1807; having (with the 


small interval of its services on the’ 


shores of South America) been embarked 
aboard the transports nearly eighteen 
months. The battalion, however, was 
not long destined for inaction; again 
embarking at Cork in July, 1808, it was 
landed at Montego Bay, in Portugal, on 
the Ist of August following. The regi- 
ment was present at the battles of Ro- 
leia and Vimiera, fought on the 17th 
and 2lst of the same month, but having 
received a considerable reinforcement 
from its second battalion, and these ad- 
ditional men not being equipped for the 
field, the corps was employed to garrison 
the fort of Peniche, afterwards removed 
to Oporto; and on Sir John Moore's ad- 
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vance into. Spain, the important fortress 
of Almeide was entrusted to the Lieut.- 
Colonel, with the command of the 45th 
and 97th regiments. 

In 1809 the 45th formed part of the 
advanced guard to the army which en- 
tered Spain under the command of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley; and at the battle of 
Talavera, which tovk place on the 27th 
and 28th of July of that year, was highly 
praised for the distinguished manner in 
which it covered the retreat of the ad- 
vanced guard when attacked by the ene- 
my on the first day, the Lieut.-Colonel 
receiving the thanks of that celebrated 
commander for his conduct on that oc- 
casion. Having been severely wounded 
on the evening of the 27th, and obliged 
to retire from the field, the Lieut.-Colo- 
nel was left with many other officers in 
the hospitals at Talavera, and, on the 
British army retiring from its position, 
fell into the hands of the French on 
their subsequent advance, and being re- 
moved to France, endured a captivity of 
four years and ten months, not being re- 
leased until the overthrow of Buona- 
parte’s power in 1814. 

This officer received a medal and one 
clasp for the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, 
and Talavera. He attained the brevet of 
Colonel 1809, Major-General 1812, and 
Lieut.-General 1825. 





GENERAL Sucre. 

Lately. Aged 37, General Antonio 
Jose de Sucre, who was assassinated on 
his way to Pasto in New Granada, by or- 
der of the traitor General Obando. 

Next to Bolivar, General Sucre was 
the greatest benefactor of South Ame- 
rica. He was born at Cumana, in Ve- 
nezuela, in 1793, and was educated at 
Caraccas. He entered the army in 1811, 
and from 1814 to 1817 he served in the 
staff. He commanded the patriot forces 
at the battle of Pinchicha, on the 24th 
May, 1822, when 500 Spaniards were 
left dead on the field, and the remainder, 
consisting of about 3000 men, capitu- 
lated. By this event, the independence 
of Colombia was finally secured. In 
June, 1823, he was elected Commander- 
in-Chief of the patriot forces in Peru, on 
the approach of a’ powerful Spanish 
army, and soon after was invested with 
the supreme command. On the 9th of 
December, 1824, he gained the battle of 
Ayacucho, the most brilliant ever fought 
in South America, in which 1400 royal- 
ists were killed, 700 wounded, and 3784 
taken, including 16 generals, 16 colo- 
nels, 68 lieut.-colonels, and 484 officers 
of lower grades. This secured the inde- 
pendence of Peru. He afterwards libe- 
rated the province of Bolivia, became 
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supreme chief, and was finally appointed 
by the Congress of that republic Presi- 
dent for life. He was first President of 
the late constituent Congress of Bogota, 
was delegated by that body as one of the 
commissioners to propose friendly terms 
with Venezuela. When this mission had 
proved unsuccessful, and the Congress 
had closed its labours, he was proceeding 
to the Southern departments to appease 
certain disturbances which had arisen 
under General Flores, when he met an 
untimely fate. Sucre is the fourth ge- 
neral, besides many inferior field officers, 
who have been assassinated within the 
past year by the soi-disant liberals. The 
others were, General of Division Mires, 
at San Borron ; General of Brigade Pas- 
del Castillo, near Guayaquil ; and Gene- 
ral Lucas Carbasal, on the plains of 
Casanare. — 
LieuT.-CoLt. JouN HAVERFIELD. 

Sept. 1. At Brighton, Lieut.-Col. 
John Haverfield, of Kew, one of bis Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for Surrey, 
late Lieut.-Colonel of the army, and 
Assistant Quarter-Master General to the 
forces. He entered the army as an En- 
sign, on the 27th of Feb. 1799; was 
Lieutenant, 10th July, 1800; Adjutant, 
27th June, 1801 ; Capt. 43d Foot, 15th 
Aug. 1804; Capt. 48th Foot, 6th Aug. 
1807; Brevet-Major, 6th Sept. 1810; 
and Lieut.-Colonel, 7th Jan. 1814. In 
1809, he served on the Staff as an Assis- 
tant Quarter-Master-General in Spain 
and Portugal. For some years he held 
the same staff-appointment in England. 








Masor P. J. HUGHEs. 

Lately. In College-street, Bristol, 
aged 53, Philip James Hughes, esq. Ma- 
jor in the Royal Artillery. 

This meritorious officer was the de- 
scendant of a very ancient family in An- 
glesea, and served during the principal 
part of the Peninsular campaign. He 
entered the military service 22d April 
1795, as Second Lieutenant in the Roya! 
Artillery ; was employed in the expedi- 
tion to Ostend in 1798, under the com- 
mand of Sir Eyre Coote and Sir Harry 
Burrard, and was mentioned in a grati- 
fying manner in the despatches of the 
latter for his conduct in the action on 
the Sand Hills, near Ostend, on 20th 
May 1798. The force of the enemy being 
very strong, added to the impossibility 
of the troops re-embarking, compelled 
the General Officer commanding to sur- 
render, when the whole English force, 
amounting not to above 1500 men, were 
marched prisoners of war to Lysle, where 
Lieut. Hughes continued until the Nov. 
following, when he returned to England, 
having been éxchanged. A few months 
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after his return to England, he was ap- 
pointed to the Horse Artillery, in which 
service he continued as first Lieutenant 
and second Captain, until promoted to 
the command of a company in Feb. 
1808. In Jan. 1810, he embarked with 
his company for Lisbon, for the purpose 
of joining the army, and was daily after 
his arrival there waiting orders to pro- 
ceed, when asudden movement of the 
French to the south of Spain, made it 
necessary to send troops to Cadiz, and 
he embarked at Lisbon with his com- 
pany, and arrived at Cadiz early in Fe- 
bruary, where the French, amounting in 
force to 20,000 men, under Marshal 
Victor, had invested Isla de Leon and 
Cadiz. Capt. Hughes continued in com- 
mand of the artillery at Isla de Leon for 
some months, and six companies of ar- 
tillery arrived from England, three of 
which remained at Cadiz, and the other 
three were sent to the Isla. In the bat- 
tle of Barrosa, Captain Hughes com- 
manded a brigade of guns, and received 
a severe contusion in his chest froma 
musket-ball: he was second in com- 
mand in the corps in the field on that 
day, and received a medal for his ser- 
vices. In Oct. 1811, he commanded the 
artillery in an expedition sent to Tariffa 
from Cadiz, and took with him a bri- 
gade of guns (embarking at Cadiz) un- 
der the orders of the late Gen. Skerreth ; 
the whole force consisting of 1500 men, 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry, which 
service ended in the siege of Tariffa, in 
Dec. 1811. Gen. Skerrett made most 
honourable mention of this officer in his 
orders on the conclusion of the siege. 
Major Hughes returned to England 
from Cadiz in 1814, and since com- 
manded the artillery in the Western 
district. 





Capt. Stk T. STAINES. 

July 13. At Dent-de-Lion, near Mar- 
gate, aged 56, Sir Thomas Staines, Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath, and of the Sicilian 
Order of St. Ferdinand and Merit, and 
Knight of the Ottoman Order of the 
Crescent. 

Sir Thomas was born at Dent-de-Lion ; 
and commenced his naval career at the 
beginning of Jan. 1790, from which pe- 
riod he served as a Midshipman on board 
the Solebay frigate, commanded by Cap- 
tain Matthew Squire, on the West India 
station, till the spring of 1792. We sub- 
sequently find him proceeding to the 
Mediterranean, under the command of 
Captain (now Rear-Adm.) Cunningham, 
with whom he continued in various 
ships, from the commencement of the 
French revolutionary war, until the sur- 
render of Calvi, in Aug. 1794. 
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Two days after the final subjugation 
of Corsica, Mr. Staines was removed 
from the Lowestoffe frigate into the 
Victory, a first-rate, bearing the flag of 
Lord Hood, in which ship he assisted at 
the destruction of l’Alcide French 74, 
near Toulon, July 13, 1795. He after- 
wards served as mate of the signals, un- 
der the immediate eye of Sir John Jer- 
vis, by whom he was made a Lieutenant, 
and appointed to the Peterel sloop, July 
3, 1796. In Dec. following, Lieut. Staines 
landed on the coast of Corsica, took pos- 
session of a martello tower, and threw 
the gun, a long brass 12-pounder, over 
a precipice into the sea. The Peterel 
was at that time commanded by the 
Hon. Philip Wodehouse, and subse- 
quently by Lord Proby. In June 1797, 
Lieut. Staines obtained permission from 
the latter officer to attack a French pri- 
vateer, which had violated the neutrali- 
ty of Tuscany by taking forcible posses- 
sion of several merchant-vessels, Two 
boats, containing twenty officers and men, 
being placed under his orders, he suc- 
ceeded in carrying her, after a sharp 
conflict, in which five of his party were 
wounded. On this occasion he was per- 
sonally opposed to the French comman- 
der, who died soon afterwards in conse- 
quence of his wounds. The vessel thus 
taken mounted two long guns and seve- 
ral swivels, with a complement of 45 
men. 

In Sept. 1798, the Peterel, then at 
Gibraltar, under the command of Capt. 
Digby, was charged with dispatches 
from Earl St. Vincent, to be landed at 
Faro on the coast of Portugal, for the 
Lisbon packet. Inthe execution of this 
service, Lieut. Staines had a very nar- 
row escape ; the Peterel’s jolly buat, in 
which he was proceeding to the shore, 
being upset by a heavy sea near the bar 
of Faro, by which accident four men, in- 
eluding the pilot, were drowned, and 
himself and the only other survivor ex- 


posed to the most imminent peril for 


upwards of four hours. 

On the 12th of the following month, 
the Peterel was captured near the Ba- 
learic islands, by four Spanish frigates. 
It was fortunately re-taken the next day 
by the Argo; but Lieut. Staines and the 
crew were carried off prisoners, first to 
Carthagena, and then to Malaga. Their 
escort used them with great severity, 
and Lieut. Staines received a sabre 
wound on the wrist. Having been re- 
turned to Gibraltar, a court martial was 
held, and after acquittal they were all 
returned to the Peterel. 

The Peterel was then under the com- 
mand of Capt. George Long, who after- 
wards fell at Elba; on the 3d Feb. 1799, 
he was superseded by Capt. F. W. Aus- 
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ten, with whom Lieut. Staines continued 
as first Lieutenant until Oct. 16 follow- 
ing. During this period he was present 
at the capture of three French frigates 
and two brigs of war; also of an armed 
galley, atransport brig laden with brass 
guns and ammunition, and twenty mer- 
chant vessels, most of which were cut 
out from the enemy’s harbours by boats 
under his own directions. 

In May 1799, the Peterel was sent to 
inform Lord Nelson, then at Palermo 
with only one line-of-battle ship, that a 
powerful fleet from Brest, having eluded 
the vigilance of Lord Bridport, had 
passed the straits of Gibraltar. On his 
arrival off the north«west end of Sicily, 
the wind being easterly, Capt. Austen 
despatched Lieut. Staines with the im- 
portant intelligence, overland to the ca- 
pital, where he arrived at nine o’clock 
in the evening of May 13, having per- 
formed a journey of at least 24 miles in 
two bours and a quarter, notwithstand- 
ing the road was very bad, and his horse 
so little used to such great exertion that 
it died the following morning. For his 
very zealous conduct on this occasion, 
Lieut. Staines received Nelson’s personal 
thanks. He soon after became third 
Lieutenant of his Lordship’s flag-ship, 
the Foudroyant 80, and was ever after- 
wards kindly noticed by the great naval 
hero. In the Foudroyant, Lieut. Staines 
assisted at the capture of two French 
Rear-Admirals, Perrée and Decrés, Feb. 
18 and March 30, 1800. 

After Nelson’s departure from Leg- 
horn for England, June 1800, the Fou- 
droyant received the flag of Lord Keith, 
under whom Lieut. Staines served as 
signal officer during the whole of the 
Egyptian campaign. The superior me- 
dal of the Turkish order of the Crescent 
(or more properly speaking, of the Star 
and Crescent) was presented to him for 
his services at that memorable period. 

On the 3d Dee. 1801, Lieut. Staines 
was appointed to act as Commander of 
the Romulus troop-ship, during the ill- 
ness of Capt. John Culverhouse ; and in 
her we find him employed conveying a 
detaehment of the 54th regiment from 
Alexandria to Malta, where he rejoined 
the Foudroyant, Jan. 9, 1802. 

On the 15th May following, Lieut. 
Staines was promoted by Lord Keith 
into the Cameleon brig ; and during the 
remainder of the short peace, Captain 
Staines was employed keeping up a com- 
munication between Malta and Naples; 
but immediately on the renewal of hos- 
tilities with France, he entered upon a 
series of services much more congenial 
to his enterprising spirit. 

On the 28th June, 1803, the Cameleon 


joined Lord Nelson off Toulon, and af- 
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ter a short cruise in the gulf of Genoa, 
Capt. Staines was sent to Barcelona, os- 
tensibly to procure bullocks, but in reali- 
ty to obtain all the information he could 
respecting the intentions of the Spanish 
government towards Great Britain; a 
convincing proof of the confidence that 
Nelson reposed in his ability and discre- 
tion. Capt. Staines returned to the 
blockading squadron on the 2d August, 
and was immediately detached to his 
former cruising ground, where he soon 
succeeded in capturing nine sail of mer- 
chant vessels, and a French packet from 
Corsica bound to Toulon; and on the 
16th November, off Cape Corse, a French 
national vessel, mounting 12 guns, with 
a complement of 90 men. 

Between that period and August, 1804, 
Capt. Staines was most actively em- 
ployed along the coasts of Italy and Pro- 
vence, from Genoa to Marseilles. In 
September, he was sent up the Adriatic, 
with permission from Lord Nelson to 
cruise for three months. From Decem- 
ber 1304 to the following April, he was 
principally employed affording protec- 
tion to the Levant trade; and he subse- 
quently accompanied a large homeward 
bound fleet as far as Gibraltar. 

On the 15th August, 1805, the Came- 
leon was obliged to throw all ber stores 
of every description overboard, and to 
cut away three anchors, in order to ef- 
fect her escape from a Spanish 74. She 
was consequently paid off at Portsmouth 
in the following month, and Capt.Staines 
had the honour of dining with Nelson, 
on board his flag-ship, the day previous 
to his last departure from England. 

Capt. Staines attained post rank Jan. 
22, 1806; but was not again employed 
until March 28, 1807, when he received 
a commission appointing him to the 
Cyane of 32 guns and 155 men, in which 
ship he was present during the whole of 
the operations that led to the capitula- 
tion of Copenhagen, and the consequent 
surrender of the Danishnavy. After the 
departure of the British fleet, he was 
employed blockading Zealand, and af- 
fording protection to the trade still re- 
maining in the Baltic, until Nov. 30, 
1807, when he sailed for England. 

In Feb. 1808, Capt. Staines once more 
proceeded to the Mediterranean, and on 
the 22d May captured off Majorca the 
Medusa Spanish letter of marque, of 12 
guns and 80 men, This was, we believe, 
the last armed vessel taken from that 
power by our cruisers. The Cyane and 
her boats had previously captured eight 
merchantmen of different descriptions. 
On the 3d June, Capt. Staines received a 
letter from the Captain-general of the 
Balearic Islands, stating that the inha- 
bitants of Majorca had declared in favour 
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of Ferdinand VII., and requesting that 
he would repair to Palma Bay for the 
purpose of treating with the supreme 
Junta on subjects which might be ad- 
vantageous to their respective nations. 
The Cyane accordingly proceeded thi- 
ther, exchanged salutes with the Spanish 
garrison, and communicated with a de- 
putation from the capital; after which 
Capt. Staines hastened with the gratify- 
ing intelligence to his senior officer, 
Rear-Admiral Thornborough, who im- 
mediately despatched Sir Francis La- 
forey in the Apollo frigate, to negociate 
with the Junta. For ten months from 
this period, the Cyane was almost con- 
stantly employed on the south coast of 
Spain, assisting the patriots, and annoy- 
ing their oppressors. Whilst on this ser- 
vice she was repeatedly engaged with 
the enemy’s batteries, and her boats 
made several captures. 

On the 20th June 1809, when Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir John Stuart and Rear-Adm. 
(now Sir George) Martin, endeavoured 
to make a diversion in favour of Austria, 
by threatening Naples with an invasion, 
Capt. Staines was detached, with the 
Espoir and twelve Anglo-Sicilian gun- 
boats, to cruise between Procida and 
Point Miseno. On the 26th the enemy’s 
flotilla, consisting of forty-seven sail, 
was seen to approach; and a signal was 
made to the Cyane to prevent them from 
entering the bay of Naples. ‘* Capt. 
Staines,” says the Rear-Admiral in his of- 
ficial letter to Lord Collingwood, ‘* exe- 
cuted that service with the same ability 
and judgment which he has shown upon 
every other occasion, Eighteen of the gun- 
boats were taken, and four destroyed. 
No language which I am master of can 
convey to your lordship an adequate 
idea of the gallantry, judgment, and 
good conduct displayed by Captain 
Staines.” 

In an action with the enemy’s frigate 
on the 27th, Capt. Staines lost his left 
arm out of the socket, and was wounded 
also in the side; and as both his crew 
and vessel had suffered severely, the 
Cyane was sent to England to be refitted. 
In Rear-Adm. Martin’s dispatch announ- 
cing this resolution, he stated: ** It is 
represented to me that nothing could 
exceed the gallantry which was displayed 
by Captain Staines in all these several 
attacks, in which he was for three days 
(and with little interruption by night) 
engaged in a succession of battles.” 

Capt. Staines arrived at the Mother- 
bank, Oct. 16. 1809; on the 17th Nov. 
he obtained permission to accept and 
wear the insignia of a Knight of the 
order of Ferdinand and Merit, which 
had been conferred upon him by the 
King of Sicily; and on the 6th of Nov. 
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he received the honour of knighthood 
from his own Sovereign. A pension of 
£300 was also granted to him on account 
of the loss of his arm. 

In April, 1810, several of the princi- 
pal gentlemen ir the isle of Thanet gave 
Sir Thomas Staines a dinner at Margate, 
and presented him with an elegant 
sword, ‘ as a mark of the very high ad- 
miration in which they held both his 
public and private character.” A few 
days after this flattering entertainment, 
he was appointed to the Hamadryad of 
42 guns, in which ship we find him suc- 
cessively employed, convoying a trans- 
port to the banks of Newfoundland (on 
her way to Quebec,) cruising off the 
Western Islands, escorting some trvops, 
&c, to the mouth of the Tagus, accom- 
panying a fleet of East Indiamen from 
St. Helena to the Downs, and cruising 
on the Irish station. His next appoint- 
ment was, May 7, 1812, to the Briton 
frigate, in which he captured in the Bay 
of Biscay, during that and the following 
year, the Sans Souci French privateer of 
14 guns and 120 men ; La Melanie letter 
of marque ; the Joel Barlow, an Ameri- 
can vessel of the same description ; and 
six unarmed merchantmen. He also 
recaptured an English ship and two 
brigs; drove on shore two coasting tra- 
ders; and assisted at the capture of five 
American vessels, the whole having va- 
luable cargoes, 

On the 3ist Dec. 1813, Sir T. Staines 
sailed from Spithead in company with a 
large East Indian fleet ; but off Madeira 
separated from his consorts in order to 
assist and protect a disabled Indiaman, 
with which he arrived at Rio Janeiro on 
the 19th March 1814. From thence the 
Briton was suddenly ordered round Cape 
Horn, in quest of a large American fri- 
gate, which he had not the good fortune 
to find. 

On the 28th August, 1814, Sir Thos. 
Staines took formal possession of Nooa- 
heevah, one of the most considerable of 
the Marquesas islands; and thence re-’ 
turning to Valparaiso, steered a course 
which ought, according to his chrono- 
meters, and the Admiralty and other 
charts, to have carried him nearly three 
degrees to the eastward of Piteairn’s 
Island. He was consequently greatly 
surprised by its sudden appearance on 
the 17th September; an incident which 
enabled him to ascertain the fate of bis 
Majesty’s ship Bounty, which was lost 
by mutiny in 1789, and, it appeared, ta- 
ken to that island, where the descen- 
dants of the mutineers still remain. (See 
the interesting narrative of the state in 
which Sir Thomas Staines found them,,. 
in our vol. LXxxV. ii. p. 597; also Lieut. 
Shillibeer’s account of them in our vol. 


LXXXVII. ii, p. 340; and vol. LXxxvilt. 
ii. p. 37. 

Sir T. Staines continued in the Pacific, 
affording protection to the British inte- 
rests, until April 1815. He then returned 
to Rio Janeiro, and on his arrival, in 
consequence of the conclusion of hosti- 
lities with America, received orders to 
accompany his commander-in-chief home 
to England. The Briton was shortly af- 
ter put out of commission. 

On the enlargement of the Order of 
the Bath, Sir Thomas Staines was ap- 
pointed a Knight Commander, Jan. 2, 
1815, At the coronation of King George 
the Fourth, he was marshalled, in that 
character, next to James Alexander Gor- 
dun, who had also lost a limb in battle. 

On the 23d Oct. 1823, Sir Thos. Staines 
was appointed to the Superb of 78 guns; 
in the following month he convoyed part 
of the 12th regiment of foot from Ports- 
mouth to Gibraltar; and subsequently 
visited Barbadoes, St. Vincents, Domi- 
nica, Bermuda, and Lisbon, at which 
last place he continued for a considerable 
time. The Superb was paid off Dec. 19, 
1825. 

He had recently held the command of 
the Isis, and had returned home from 
the Mediterranean scarcely beyond a 
fortnight, when a disease (aneurism of 
the aorta) with which he had been af- 
flicted for the last five years, and against 
which he had borne up to the last, ter- 
minated fatally, to the great grief of his 
amiable widow and of every person who 
enjoyed the pleasure of his society, and 
to the unavailing regret of every inha- 
bitant of Margate, by whom he was lite- 
rally adored as a native character, who, 
by his bold achievements, bad not only 
done honour to his King and country, 
but, as they felt, reflected credit upon 
them. 

He married, in May 1819, Sarah, 
youngest daughter of Robert Tournay 
Bargrave, Esq. of Eastry Court, Kent. 





Carr. Nisset, R. N. 

Lately. In France, Josiah Nisbet, 
Esq. Captain R. N. stepson te the im- 
mortal Nelson. 

Captain Nisbet was the only son of 
Josiah Nisbet, M.D. of the island of 
Nevis, by Miss Woolward, niece to Wm. 
Herbert, Esq. President of that colony. 
The subject of this memoir, when first 
seen by his future stepfather, at that 
time Captain of the Boreas frigate, and 
senior officer on the Leeward Islands 
station, was only three years old; and 
from that time they entertained a mu- 
tual regard for each other, until Nelson 
became his legal guardian and instruc- 
tor. In the war of 1793, Mr. Nisbet ac- 
companied his stepfather as a Midship- 
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man on board the Agamemnon of 64 
guns; he continued with him during 
the many services performed in that 
ship, and completed under him bis time 
as a petty officer, In the expedition 
against Teneriffe, Mr. Nisbet was with 
Nelson as a Lieutenant in the Theseus 
74; and the affection entertained by 
him for bis patron is strongly exempli- 
fied by bis conduct on the disastrous 
night of July 24th, 1797. 

Perfectly aware how desperate a ser- 
vice the attack upon Santa Cruz was 
likely to prove, before Nelson left the 
Theseus, be called Lieut. Nisbet, who 
had the watch on deck, into the ca- 
bin, that he might assist in arranging 
and burning his mother’s letters. Per- 
ceiving that the young man was armed, 
he earnestly begged him to remain be- 
hind. ‘Should we both fall, Josiab,’’ 
said he, ‘*what would become of your 
poor mother! The care of the The- 
seus falls to you: stay, therefore, and 
take charge of her.’”” Lieutenant Nis- 
bet replied, *‘ Sir, the ship must take 
care of herself; I will go with you to- 
night, if I never go again.”’ 

In the act of stepping out of the 
boat, Nelson received a shot through 
the right elbow, and fell; Lieutenant 
Nisbet, who was close to him, placed 
him at the bottom of the boat, and 
laid his hat over the shattered arm, 
lest the sight of the blood, which 
gushed out in great abundance, should 
increase his faintness. He then exa- 
mined the wound; and taking some 
silk bandkerchiefs from his neck, bound 
them round tight above the lacerated 
vessels. Had it not been for this pre- 
sence of mind in his son-in-law, Nelson 
must have perished. Lieut. Nisbet then 
collected half a dozen seamen, by whose 
assistance he succeeded, at length, in 
getting the boat afloat, for it had 
grounded with the falling tide; and, 
himself taking an oar, rowed off to the 
Theseus, under a tremendous, though ill- 
directed fire, from the enemy’s batteries. 

In a private letter to Sir John Jervis, 
the first which he wrote with bis left 
hand, Nelson strongly recommended his 
youtbful companion for advancement, 
in the following terms: ‘¢ by my last 
letter,* you will perceive my anxiety for 





* In a letter addressed to the com- 
mander-in-chief, a few hours before he 
set out upon the enterprise, he recom- 
mended Lieut. Nisbet to the protection 
of Sir Jobn, and of the nation ; adding, 
** the Duke of Clarence, should | fall, 
will, 1 am confident, take a lively inte- 
rest for my son-in-law, on his name be- 
ing mentioned.” 

Gent. Mac. September, 1830. 
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the promotion of my son-in-law, Josiah 
Nisbet. * * * If from poor Bowen’s loss 
you think it proper to oblige me, I rest 
confident you will do it. The boy is 
under obligations to me ; but he repaid 
me, by bringing me from the mole of 
Santa Cruz.” In his first letter to Lady 
Nelson, he says: “I know it will add 
much to your pleasure to find that Josiah, 
under God’s providence, was principally 
instrumental in saving my life.” 

Lieut. Nisbet, according to the wish of 
his father-in-law, was immediately pro- 
moted, and appointed to the command 
of the Dolphin bospital-ship, attached to 
the Mediterranean fleet. On Nelson’s 
recovery after the loss of his arm, and 
return to join his former chief, he re- 
ceived the following letter from Earl St. 
Vincent, dated Dec. 11, 1798: 

** My dear Admiral—l do assure you, 
the Captain of the Dolphin has acquitted 
himself marvellously well in three in- 
stances: in getting his ship out and 
joining us off Cadiz soon after we ar- 
rived ; in conducting a convoy of trans- 
ports with troops from Gibraltar to Lis- 
bon; and lately, in pusbing out to pro- 
tect the stragglers of the convoy from 
England in very bad weather; and he 
also improves in manners and conversa- 
tion, and is amply stored with abilities, 
which only want cultivation to render 
him a very good character.” 

Ina letter from Naples, dated Dec. 24, 
1798, Nelson thus writes to his wife : 

The improvement made in Josiah 
by Lady Hamilton is wonderful; your 
obligations and mine are infinite on that 
score; not but Jusiah’s heart is as good 
and as humane as ever was covered with 
a human breast. God bless him, I love 
him dearly with all bis roughness.” 

Capt. Nisbet’s post commission bears 
date Dec. 24, 1798. He was promoted 
to that rank in the Thalia of 36 guns, 
which frigate he commanded on the 
Mediterranean station until the month 
of October, 1800. Previous to his return 
from thence, he appears to have given 
offence to his father-in-law, by remon- 
strating with him on his infatuated at- 
tachment to Lady Hamilton, an attach- 
ment which afterwards bad the unhappy 
effect of totally weaning his affections 
from his wife. 

Captain Nisbet, we believe, has held 
no subsequent appointment. 





Wit.iam Pearson, Eso. 

Sept. 14. At his residence in St. Mat- 
thew’s, Ipswich, and in the 68th year of 
his age, William Pearson, Esq. an emi- 
nent Solicitor of that town, for many 
years during the late war a Captain in 
the Ist regiment of the Suffolk Yeo- 
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manry Cavalry, and brother to the Rev. 

Edward Pearson, D.D. late Master of 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, a 

learned, pious, and exemplary divine. 
Mr. Pearson was distinguished for those 

essential qualities which adorn the cha- 
racter of man, and which deservedly 
conciliate the esteem of friends, neigh- 
bours, and acquaintance. A kindness of 
disposition and an urbanity of manners 
formed so prominent a feature in all his 
thoughts and actions, as not only to 
mollify and control the harshness of 
his professional duties, but to make even 
these subservient to the claims of friend- 
ship and benevolence. Throughout life, 
his integrity was unimpeached, his sen- 
timents liberal and enlarged, his social 
qualities attractive, his love for litera- 
ture and the fine arts refined, and his 
attachment to the cause of liberty, both 
civil and religious, firm and consistent. 

The virtues and excellencies of this ami- 

able man are thus feelingly and accu- 

rately pourtrayed in the following beau- 
tiful sonnet, from the pen of the “* Bard 
of Woodbridge :” 
“To W. P. 
If genuine love of freedom, testified 
Alike by words and deeds; if sterling 
sense, 

Pure taste, directed by intelligence, 

And candidly to liberal arts applied ; 

If, with such high acquirements, be allied 
A heart replete with true benevolence; 
Who will assert Ihave not just pretence 

To call their owner * friend’’ with ho- 

nest pride ? [strain’d 

None would dispute it, might I, unre- 
By scruples, which but add redoubled 

strength [length. 
‘To all I feel, inscribe my name at 

Cost what it will, that cherish’d name 

shall be [not by me. 

Honour’d, rever’d, and lov’d, but alter’d 


—_@—- 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


4ug. 8. At Wantage, Berks, aged 49, — 


the Rev. Cha. Tomkins Jennings. He was 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and graduated 
M.A. 1809. 

Aug. 11. In his 63rd year, the Rev. 
Tho. Best, senior Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. He took his degree of M.A. in 
1794; B.D. 1804. 

Aug. 18. At the Rectory-house, Brad- 
field, Berks, aged 30, the Rev. Henry Ste- 
vens, jun. Vicar of Buckland, Berks, eldest 
son of the Rev. Henry Stevens, of Bradfield. 
He was presented to his living in 1828, by 
Mrs. Rawbone and T. H. Southby, esq. 

Aug 26. At the Glebe House, Gosfield, 


Essex, in his 77th year, the Rev. John . 


Thurlow, one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the County. He was educated 
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at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he proy 
eeeded to the decree of LL.B. in 1786. In 
1782, he was presented by the Nugent fa- 
mily to the Vicarage of Gosfield; and in 
1787, by the Crown, to the Rectory of 
Chelmondiston, in Suffolk. 

Aug. 30. Aged 75, the Rev. Arthur 
Jaques, Rector of Willerby, near Scarbo- 
rough, to which living he was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor in 1789. 

Aug. 31. At Steyning, Sussex, aged 87, 
the Rev. Thomas Green, D.D., Rector of 
Bramber with Buttolphs. He was of Magd. 
Coll, Oxford, M.A. 1766; B.D. 1776; 
D.D. 1782. He was the oldest member 
of Magdalen College, and was presented to 
the Rectory of Bramber, Sussex, by that 
Society in 1783. ; 

At Neath, Glamorganshire, the Rev. Rice 
Howell, M.A. of Jesus College, Oxford, 
1785, Vicar of Liancarvan, co. Glamorgan, 
and Curate of Cowbridge and Llanblethian. 
He was instituted to the vicarage in 1827. 

At the Mitre Inn, Oxford, the Rev. H. 
Bagshaw Harrison, MA. late of oo 
College, Rector of Bugbrooke, in North- 
amptonshire, and of Warmington, co. War- 
wick. Mr. Harrison took his degree of 
M.A. in 1788. 

Lately. The Rev. John Nicholl, B.D. of 
Jesus College, and formerly Rector of Re- 
menham, Berks. He resigned the Rectory, 
which is in the patronage of Jesus College, 
in 1798, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
James Jane, B.D. of that Society. Mr. 
Nicholl took his degrees of M.A. 1771, and 
B.D. 1778. 

The Rev. John Thompson, Vicar of Fram- 
field, Sussex; to which he was oo in 
1808, by the Earl of Thanet. e was for- 
merly a Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; 
and graduated M.A.1779. As aclergyman 
of the Church of England, as a scholar, and 
as a gentleman, he was justly respected and 
esteemed. He was a constant resident among 
his parishioners, and exemplary in the dis- 
charge of his pastoral duties. By his will 
he has bequeathed the sum of 200/. in trust, 
to be applied to charitable purposes for the 
benefit of his parish. 

Rev. Rolert Humphreys, Perpetual Curate 
of Bramley, Yorkshire: to which he was 
appointed by the Vicar of Leeds in 1822. 

Rev. George Warrington, Rector of Pleas- 
ley, Derbyshire, to which he was presented 
in 1793, by B. Thornhill, esq. and Vicar of 
Hope, in the same county, anda Canon in 
the Cathedral of St. Asaph; to which he 
was instituted in 1791. 

Rev. Hugh Hughes, Vicar of Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire. He was of Jesus Coll. Oxf. 
B.A. .... M.A. 1767; B.D. 1775. 

Rev. Stephen Ratcliffe, Rector of Kryne, 
Meath. 

Aged 35, the Rev. R. Black, B.D. Mi- 
nister of Ely Chapel, and Curate of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn. 
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Sept.1. At Gortin, near Ballindreat, co, 
Donegal, aged 26, the Rev. James Houston, 


jun. 

At Woolsthorp, near Grantham, the Rev. 
Leonard Elye Towne, M.A. Rector of Knip- 
ton, co. Leicester, to which he was pre- 
sented in 18.... He was of Emmanuel Coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809. 

Sept. 10. Aged 58, the Rev. Nicholas 
Roch, D.D. Rector of Talbenny and of 
Tenby, co. Pemb. He was of Jesus Coll. 
Oxf. and graduated B.A. 1797; B.D. and 
D.D. 1811. He was presented to the living 
of Talbenny by Sir W. Owen, Bt. in 1805; 
and to that of Tenby in 1811, by the Lord 
Chancellor. He was a Preb. of Brecon, and 
a Magistrate for the county of Pembroke. 

Sept. 14. At his lodgings, in Lowgate, 
Hull, in his 65th year, the Rev. Septimus 
Stainton, M.A. In 1788, he was eighth 
Wrangler at Cambridge, and took the degrees 
of B.A. 1788, andM.A.1791. In 1789, he 
was made a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and subsequently having obtain- 
ed Deacon and Priest’s orders, he became cu- 
rate to the late Rev. Robert Wharton, of 
Sigglesthorne, which situation he held till 
1799, when, from ill health and almost total 
blindness, he was obliged to withdraw from 
public life. He was an excellent scholar, 
aud most estimable man. 


——}-- 
DEATHS. 
LonpDON AND 1Ts VICINITY. 


4ug.18. Aged... Arthur Rich.Wellesley, 
esq. Capt. in the Rifle Brigade, and eldest 
son of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Wellesley. 

Aug. 20. In his 75th year, Rob. Griffin, 
esq. of South-crescent, Bedford-square. 

At Brompton, in his 73d year, Richard 
Pretty Willett, esq. 

At his residence, Ulster-place, Regent’s 
Park, T. Leigh Whitter, esq. 

In Charles-street, Berkeley-sq. in her 70th 
year, Harriet Mary, Countess of Malmes- 
bury, widow of the late, and mother of the 
present, Earl of Malmesbury. She was the 
— sister of Sir Geo. Amyard, who on 

is marriage assumed the name of Cornewall. 
She was married July 28, 1777, to the late 
Earl of Malmesbury. 

Aug. 21. In South Audley-street, in his 
57th year, W. Mitchell, esq. formerly 
Capt. of the E.I.C. ship Bridgwater. 

Aug. 22. In Abingdon-street, in her 
8ist year, Mrs, Hallett, widow of the late 
John Hallett, esq. of Little Scotland-yard ; 
and mother of Charles Hallett, esq. of 
Abingdon-street. 

Aug. 23. In her 69th year, Henrietta 
Charlotte, wife of John Crickitt, of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, esq. 

_ Aged 72, Thomas Wyatt, esq. of Night- 
ingale-lane, Clapham. 

In Park-place, St. James’s, at a very ad- 





vanced age, Mrs. Brietzcke, relict of the late 
Charles Brietzcke, esq. 

At Paddington-green, in his 68th year, 
John Burgess, esq. late of Great Portland- 
street, solicitor. 

Aug.24. At Richmond-terrace, in her 
85th year, Jane Penelope Hanham, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Sir James Hanham, Bart. 
of Dean’s Court, co. Dorset. 

Aug. 26. At Camberwell, aged 87, Lewis 
Pingo, esq. formerly chief engraver of the 
Royal Mint, from which he had retired for 
some years. 

At Nottingham-place, Mary -la-bonne, in 
her 19th year, Isabella Robertson, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Alex. Stewart, of 
Canongate, Edinburgh. 

Aug. 27. Aged 22, W. Henry, only son 
of W. Scott Peckham, esq. of Mornington- 
crescent, and New Boswell-court, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

At her house, Wimpole-street, in her 
54th year, the Lady of the Right Hon. Sir 
Christopher Robinson, D.C.L. Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty. 

In Winchester-place, Southwark, aged 
50, John Rewlinson Harris, esq. the re- 
cently elected Member for Southwark, after 
a short illness, which terminated in a ty- 
phus fever, supposed to have been occi- 
sioned by the fatigue and anxiety attendant 
on the election. The hon. gent. had real- 
ized a considerable fortune as a manufac- 
turing and retailing hatter. 

Lately. Aged 58, Henry Eyre, esq. 
D.C. L. of Botley, Hants, son-in-law of 
Lord Hereford, and of the late Rev. Dr. 
Tripp, of Spofforth, co. York, and great 
nephew of the last Lord Eyre, of Eyre Court, 
co. Galway. 

At Grazeley Lodge, aged 45, the Hon. 
Georgiana-Maria, lady of Lieut.-col. John- 
Horace-Thomas Stapleton (to whom she 
was married in June 1814), eldest dau. of 
the late Lord Southampton, and sister to 
the present. 

Sept. 1. Major Mallory, of South Moul- 
ton-street. He put a period to his enist- 
ence by cutting his throat with a razor. 

Sept.6. In Park-; lace, Regent’s Park, 
Miss Ibbetson, sister of Sir Charles Ibbet- 
son, Bart. 

In Park-crescent, Portland-place, the 
Right Hon. Rachel Ives Lady Boston. She 
was the eldest dau. and coheir of William 
Drake, of Amersham, esq.; was married to 
Lord Boston, Nov. 24, 1801, and had a 
family of four sons and six daughters. 

Sept.7. At his residence, Brunswick-pl. 
Regent’s Park, James Wilson, esq. of Snea- 
ton Castle, Yorkshire, and of Cane Grove, 
in the Island of St. Vincent, in the West 
Indies, Lieut.-Col. and’) Member of the 
Council in that Island, and a Magistrate 
and one of the Deputy-Lieutenants for the 
county, and late M. P. for the city of York. 
This gentleman attracted some notice by the 
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bluntness and singularity of his speeches on 
the Catholic question, in the House of 
Commons. 

Sept. 9. In Clapham Rise, aged 73, Wm. 
Bulmer, Esq. formerly the spirited proprie- 
tor of the Shakspeare printing-office, 
whose various splendid publications have so 
effectually contributed to establish the re- 
putation of the English press. We shall 
give a memoir of Mr. Bulmer in our next. 

Sept. 11. In Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s 
Park, Dr. Geo. Bruce, late of the Madras 
establishment. 

Aged 42, Lieut.-Col. Henry Stables, late 
of the Grenadier Guards. He was appointed 
Ensigu Ist Foot Guards 1803; Lieut. and 
Capt. 1808; Capt. and Lieut.-col. 1814. 
His brother Lieut.-Colonel Edward Stables 
died at Brussels June 20, 1815, of a wound 
le received at Waterloo whilst commanding 
a battalion of the Grenadier Guards. See 
vol. LXXXV. 

Sept. 12. In Clapton-square, Hackney, 
in his 76th year, Mr. Zachariah Broxup. 

Sept. 13. In Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s 
Park, Mary, wid. of the late John Crutten- 
den, esq. of Salehurst, Sussex. 

Sept. 14. In Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, Sarah,wife of Thomas Watson, M.D. 

Sept. 17. In the King’s Bench prison, 
Col. Bligh, who had been for many years 
confined for debt, was found dead in his bed 
at his apartment in the State-house. The 
long controversy between this gentleman 
and the Earl of Darnley, between whom 
we believe there was a family connexion, 
has heen repeatedly before the public. 

Sept. 19. In Upper Bedford-place, T. R. 
Andrews, esq. 


Beps.—Aug. 30. At the Vicarage, War- 
den, in her a Emily, second dau. of 
the Rev. Fred. H. Neve. 

Berxs.—Aug. 24. At Sandhurst Parson- 
age, Harriet Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. 
B.S. Carwithen. 

Sept. 4. In his 75th year, Josiah Bartlett, 
esq. of Wickhill, Bracknell. 

Bucks.—Aug. 22. At Buckingham, Mr. 
William Holt, better known by the appella- 
tion of ‘* Squire Holt.” He had for many 
years rented the tolls of the market and 
fairs at Buckingham, and held the office of 
ale-taster under the Corporation. 

Aug. 29. At Finmere House, in his 44th 
year, Henry Chandler, esq. 

CuesHire.—Sept. 6. At Runcorn, in his 
70th year, Rob. Feilden, esq of Didsbury, 
Lancashire, a Magistrate of both counties. 

Devon.—Aug. 26. At Black Hall, the 
seat of his uncle, Hubert Cornish, esq. aged 
29, W. Floyer Cornish, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law, second son of 
James Cornish, esq. of Totnes. 

Aug. 31. John Rose Drewe, esq. of 
Grange House, Broadhembury. 

Duruam.—Aug. 19. The widow of John 


Fred. Lumley, esq. and dau. of the late 
Leonard Robinson, esq. of Stockton. 

Sept. 14. At Darlington, aged 57, the 
widow of Harrington Lee, esq. 

Essex.—Aug. 21. At Walthamstow, in 
her 77th year, Eliz. wife of S. Smith, esq. 

At Forest-place, Laytonstone, in his 58th 
year, John Wright Unwin, esq. one of the 
coroners for Middlesex. 

Sept. 17. Aged 77, Robert Heime, esq. 
of Walthamstow. 

Guoucester.—Aug. 17. At Wootton- 
under-Edge, in. her 84th year, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Rowland Hill, M.A. of Surrey 
Chapel, London. 

Aug. 26. At Malcolm Ghur, Chelten- 
ham, Mary, wife of the Rev. John Portis, 
Rector of Little Leighs, Essex. 

Sept. 8. At Farford Park, Harriet, wife 
of John Raymond Barker, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Kingsdown, near Bristol, 
aged 77, Thomas Gadd, esq. 

Sept. 14. In his 79th year, W. Dillon, 
esq. of the Mythe, near Tewkesbury. 

Hants.—Aug. 28. At Shanklin Parson- 
age, Isle of Wight, Harriet Mary, youngest 
dau. of the Very Rev. Archd. Hill. 

Sept.4. At Leamington, in his 51st 
year, Mr. Robert Hogard, lace-manufac- 
turer, &c. of Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

Sept.17. At Southampton, aged 49, 
Robert Langford, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 
Cavendish-square. 

Hererorp.—Aug. 21. At Comberton, in 
his 61st year, Mr. Matthias Price. 

Sept. 5. At Chase Cottage, the residence 
of his son, Dr. John Briggs. 

Herts.—Sept.3. At Sacombe Park, the 
Rt. Hon. Henrietta Dorothea Maria, dow. 
Countess of Athlone, and wife of Wm. Gam- 
bier, esq. of that place. She was the dau. 
of John William Hope, of Amsterdam and 
Cavendish-square ; was married to Renaud 
Diederick Jacob de Reede, 8th and late 
Earl of Athlone, March 19, 1818; was left 
his widow Oct. 31, 1823, with a dau. and 
two sons (of whorh the elder is the present 
Earl) ; and was married to her second hus- 
band (a cousin of Lord Gambier) May 3, 
1825. 

Sept. 5. At King’s Langley, Herts, aged 
72, Thomas Toovey, esq. 

Kent.—July 24. In the Royal Arsenal 
at Woulwich, in her 46th year, Eularia 
Lady Dickson, wife of Col. Sir Alex. Dick- 
son, K.C. B. Royal Artillery. ; 

Aug. 19. At Ramsgate, Elizabeth Bloom- 
field Carlile, eldest dau. of Edw. Carlile, 
esq. Hampstead. 

Aug. 30. At Blackheath, aged 63, Wm. 
Lucas, esq. 

Aug. 31. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 17, 
Eliza, only dau. of Richard Holmes Coote, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, and Queen-square, 
Westminster. 

Sept, 4. At Dover, in his 63d year, Rob. 
Marsh, esq. 
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Sept.6. At Blackheath-hill, in her,83d 
ear, Mrs. Walker, relict of the late John 
Walker, esq. 

.7. At Foot’s Cray, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, Gilbert Jones, esq. ; 
many years an eminent solicitor in Salisbury- 
square, Fleet-street. He was M. P. during 
one Parliament. . 

Sept.10. At Margate, aged 24, Rosellen- 
Emma, wife of Thomas IF. Cobb, esq. and 
eldest dau. of late Col. Torre, of Snydall, 
Yorkshire. 

LancasuirE.—Sept. 9. In the Liver- 
pool workhouse, where she had lived only 
four years, Ellen Swarsbrick, aged 102; 
she was dau. of a respectable shipbuilder 
named Wakefield. 

LeicesTERSHIRE.—Aug. 12. At Long 
Clowson, aged 77, John Moore, Gent. He 
was the great supporter of the choir in his 
church for more than half a century, and 
was a composer (above mediocrity) of many 
pieces of sacred harmony. He was an adhe- 
rent through life to the principles of the 
good old school which John Bull established 
upwards of 200 years ago. 

LincotnsuireE.—Aug. 20. In his 91st 
year, Mr. Ald. Coddington, father of the 
Corporation of Stamford. 

4ug.27. At Walcot, in his 80th year, 
William Coopland, esq. of York, and for- 
merly of Asenby, near Thirsk. 

Mippiesex.—Lalely. At Kenwood, in 
her 17th year, the Lady Cecilia Sarah Mur- 
ray, dau. of the Earl of Mansfield. 

Norroix.—Sept. 2. At Wisbaden,aged 50, 
the Hon. Augusta Mary de Grey, youngest 
dau. of the late Tiros. Lord Walsingham. 

Sept.13. At Anmer, in his 72d year, 
James Coldham, esq. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— Aug. 2°. At Ha- 
zelbeech Hall, of a rupture of a blood-vessel, 
W. Edwyn Burnaby, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-law, and one of the Four 
Common Pleaders of the City of London. 

Aug.23. At Overston Hall, in his 81st 
year, John Kipling, esq. 

NorTHUMRERLAND.—Aug. 31. At Pres- 
ton, near North Shields, aged 88, Mary 
widow of John Fenwick, esq. and mother of 
C. S. Fenwick, esq. of the Red Barns, near 
Newcastle. 

NorrinGHAMSHIRE.—July 31. At Flint- 
ham House, near Newark, aged 45, Thos. 
Blockborne Hildyard, esq. a Justice of the 
Peace for Nottinghamshire. He wasa gen- 
tleman of great liberality and munificence, 
and recently built a church entirely at his 
own expense. 

Sator.—June 7. At Dudgley Cottage, 
near Church Stretton, Mr. Robert Tovey. 
He was a man of ingenuity, fond of antiqui- 
ties, and an encourager of the fine arts. He 
devoted much of his time to decorative 
buildings in the cottage style, of which 
Hoarly Grange, near Wenlock, and Dudg- 


ley Cottage, are specimens. His library of 
books, paintings, and antiquarian remains, 
were disposed of by auction in July last. 

Aug.28. At Shrewsbury, aged 36, Mr. 
Thomas Howell, printer and bookseller. In 
1816 he published ‘‘ The Stranger in 
Shrewsbury, or an Historical and Descrip- 
tive View of Shrewsbury and its environs ; ” 
with a plan of the town, and other engrav- 
ings, which he dedicated to Lord Hill. Of 
this work he published a second edition in 
1825. 

Aug.29. At Acton Scott, in her 18th 
year, Frances, only child of T. Pendarves 
Stackhouse, esq. 

SomerseT.—Aug. 20. At Bath, Har- 
riet, eldest dau. of John Butler Butler, esq. 
Commissary-General to the Forces. 

At Bath, aged 28, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. W. Wogan Baynes. 

Lately.—At Bradford, aged 29, John 
Hinton Hall, esq. a commercial man much 
respected. 

Sept.7. At Bath, Thomas Nutcombe 
Quicke, esq. late Capt. in the Dragoon 
Guards, and fourth son of the late John 
Quicke, esq. of Newton House, Devon. 

Sept. 16. In St. James’s-square, Bath, 
Sophia, wife of Vice-Admiral Sir Henry 
Baynton, K.C.B. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—Aug. 12. At Long- 
port, near Burslem, aged 105, Mrs. Marga- 
ret Tharma. 

Surro.k.—Aug. 29. At Lowestoft, in 
his 43d year, John Morse, esq. of Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Surrey.— Aug. 20. Emily Pallmer, 10th 
dau. of Dr. Harcourt, of Rectory House, 
Ewell. 

Sept. 1. After a long and painful illness, 
Mary Ann, wife of P. H. Leathes, esq. 
Union-row, Peckham. 

Sept.7. At Richmond, Mary, relict of 
Fairfax Moresby, esq. of Staffordshire. 

Sept.10. At Croydon, aged 76, John 
Haines, esq. 

Sussex.—Aug. 27. At Bognor, Lieut.- 
Colonel Tyndale, late of 1st Reg. of Life 
Guards, and of North Cerney, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Sept. 14. At Worthing, aged 26, Anna, 
second dau. of Sir C, F, Goring, Bart. of 
Highden. 

Warwicksuire. — Aug. 22. At Lea- 
mington, aged 55, the Right Hon. Frances 
Lady Ducie, sister to the Earl of Carnarvon, 
and niece to the Earl of Egremont. She was 
the only da. of Henry the 1st and late Earl, 
by Lady Eliz.-Alicia-Maria Wyndham ; was 
married to Lord Ducie 5th Dec. 1797, and 
had issue two sons and four daughters, one 
of whom is the present Countess of Denbigh. 

Witts.—Sept. 8. At Hill House, near 
Malmesbury, in her 45th year, Helen, wife 
of the Rev. G. A. Biedermann, Rector of 
Dantsey. 
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Woncestersuire.—Sept. 8. At Bewdley, 
aged 90, Philip Orton, esq. late of Li- 
verpool, 

Yorxsuire.—Aug. 18. At Hull, aged 
78, the Rev. John Hemsworth, formerly 
Minister of Paragon Chapel, Bermondsey, 
and of East House boarding-school, Wal- 
worth, 

Aug.19. At Harrogate, in his 81st year, 
W. Smithson, esq. late of Heath, near 
Wakefield, Lieut.-Colonel Commandant of 
the two Regiments of the Leeds Local 
Militia. 

Aug.25. Aged 68, John Horner, esq. 

Sept. 1. At Cottingham, in his 70th 
year, P. W. Watson, esq. F.L.S. a scientific 
botanist, and one of the founders of the Bo- 
tanic Garden in Hull. 

At Bridlington Quay, aged 47, Richard 
Hutchinson, esq. of Welham, near Retford. 

Wa es,—Sept. 11. At Acton Park, Den- 
bighshire, Harriet, wife of Sir Foster Cun- 
liffe, Bart. She was dau. of Sir David Kin- 
loch, of Gilmerton, N. B. bart, and was 
married to Sir Foster Cunliffe, in 1781, by 
whom she had 7 sons and 2 daughters. 

Scotianp.—Sept. 3. At Argyle Park, 
near Edinburgh, Emily Jean, second dau. 
of Allan Macdowall, M.D. of St. Vincent’s. 

Sept. 6. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
Lady Isabella Margaret Douglas, sister to 
the late, and aunt of the present Earl of 
Selkirk. 

AsroaD.—July 3. At St. Mary’s, New- 
foundland, aged 59, Wm. Phipard, esq. 
merchant. He formerly resided in Poole, 
and had during the last 20 years filled the 
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situation of Chief Magistrate of the district 
in which he died. 

July 6. Near Goshen-hill, Union Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, at the great age of 
101 years, 3 months, and 4 days, Mr. Sa- 
muel Selby. 

July 16, At Alexandria, the dau. of the 
Pacha of Egypt. She was the wife of Mo- 
harem Hey, governor of Alexandria, The 
Pacha followed the corpse on foot to the 
grave. 

Aug.5. At Albano, near Rome, in her 
33d year, Sarah Emerson, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Manley, of the Roman Dragoon 
Guards, and only dau. of late W. Stuckey, 
esq. of Swaffham, Norfolk. 

Aug.26. Aged 61, his Serene Highness 
Ferdinand reigning Duke of Anhalt Coethen. 
He was the eldest son of Prince Frederick 
Erdmann of Anhalt Pless, in High Silesia, and 
succeeded to Coethen in 1818 on the death 
of Louis, last Duke of the principal branch. 
He was twice married ; secondly, in 1816, to 
Julia Countess of Brandenburg ; but leaving 
no children, is succeeded by his next bro- 
ther Henry. 

Sept. 9th. In Rue du Convent, Bor- 
deaux, after a lingering illness of atrophy 
and decay, Alex. Oswald esq. senior, of the 
firm of Messrs, Oswald and Son, merchants, 
at Bordeaux. The melancholy death of his 
first wife is recorded in vol. Lxx1v. p. 1245. 

Lately. At Plescow, in the government 
of Novogorod, at the extraordinary age of 
165, a husbandman of the name of Michof- 
sky. His mother lived to 117, and one of 
his sisters to 112. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Aug. 25, to Sept. 21, 1830. 





Christened. Puried. 2and 5 126] 50 and 60 133 
Males - 1030 eo1e Males - 814 1506 & 5and10 55|60and 70 121 
Females - 982 Females- 712 3 10 and 20 66]|70 aud 80 102 

Whereof have died under two years old 529 3 20 and30 84|80and 90 41 
80 aud 40 135 | 90 and 100 5 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


40 and 50 129 





CORN EXCHANGE, Sept. 27. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
70 O 389 0 30 O 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. dd. 
84 06 46 0 40 0 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 25. 


Smithfield, Hay 2. 15s. to 5/. Cs. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 27. 


Re mae eT. 
Mutton,........seeeeeeee 35. 10d. to 45, 
MUO ceispccccccccsssnsecs MR, OF, 0 48: 
POR icnccadcccccnececosts 4h. 40, 60: St 


8d. 
4d. 
6d. 
Od, 


Straw il. 11s, to 11, 18s. 


Clover 31. 0s. to 51. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 
Lamb .........005 eee 


4s. Od. to 4s. 6d, 

Head of Cattle at Market . Sept. 27: 
Beasts .......00000 3,373 Calves 167 
Sheep and Lambs 27,730 Pigs 220 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 27, 32s. Od. to 38s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 42s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 68s, Curd, 72s, CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6¢. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, September 20, 1830, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 



































CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYs. Price. |Div.p.an- 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .|£.84 0 |£.4 0 Forest of Dean . ./£45 O/£ 2 10 
Ashton and Oldham .| 119 0 5 0 |} Manchester & L'verp.| 200 0 — 
Barnsley . ~ _ 12 0 || Stockton &Darlington _ 5 0 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh.) 292 0 12 10 WATER-WORKS. 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 105 0 6 © || East London . . «| 126 0 5 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0O 5 0 Grand Junction . . 61 0 210 
Coventry . . . -| 850 0} 44 0 Kent .. « 42 0 20 
Cromford . « . -| — O 17 0 Manchester & Salford 41 0 _ 
Croydon er er a 2 0 — South London . e 95 O 4 p.ct. 
Derby « « « « «| 120 O 6 O || West Middlesex . «| 80 O 3 0 
Dudley . . « 60 0 3 0 INSURANCES. 
Ellesmere and Chester 90 0 8 15 Bien « os sol OO 8 0 
; Forth and Clyde . .| 625 © | 27 © |] Alliance . . . . 9} 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 290 © {13 128 || Atlas . . s; 38 0 10 
Grand Junction . .| 270 0 13 O || British Commercial ° 6 0 5$p.ct. 
Grand Surrey. . 50 0 210 || County Fire . . .| 40 0 2 10 
Grand Union. .« «| — 1 0 || Eagle ... ° 5% 0 5 
Grand Western . . 8 0 _ es 6 a, we 154} 7 0 
Grantham . . . .| 215 0] 10 © || Guardian . «. . «| 284 1 0 
Huddersfield . . .| 16 0 0 10 || Hope Life... . 63 6s.6d. 
Kennet and Avon. .| — 1 5 Imperial Fire . . «| 1180 5 5 
, \ Lancaster . . .| 24% 1 0 || Ditto Life. . . «| 114 0 8 
Leeds and gee .| 455 0 | 20 O |} Protector Fire. . . 1 13 1s.6d. 
Leicester . . | 250 0] 17 © || Provident Life . . 20% 100 
Leic. and North’n «| 90 0 4 0 || RockLife. ... 3% 0 38 
Loughborough . .|2800 0| 175 © || RI.Exchange (Stock) | 199 0 5 p.ct. 
MerseyandIrwell ,| 665 0 40 0 MINES. 
Monmouthshire . .| 243 9} 12 © || Anglo Mexican . .| 334 — 
d N.Walsham & Dilham | 10 0 — ch 4 -| 205 0 _ 
Meth . «5 « 0) OM © 18 0 || Brazilian (iss. ats pm) 72 0 3 10 
Oxford . . - -| 635 0} 32 O | British Iron 74 as 
“ \ Peak Forest . . «| 77 0 3 9 || Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 325 dis.| — 
Regent’s . « - «| 24 0/0 12 6 Hibernian 4 aaa 
Rochdale . . . .| 89 0 4 0 || Irish Mining Comp” — a 
Severn and Wye . .| 20% 1 O || Real Del Monte . .| 59 O ae 
Shrewsbury - «| 250 0} IL O || United Mexican . .| 120 — 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 770 90} 388 O GAS LIGHTS. 
Stourbridge «| 220 0} 12 O || Westminster Chart’. 60 0 3 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 423 110 || Ditto, New . . 12 0 0 12 
Stroudwater . -} 490 0} 23 0 Min» so eo) Cl 26 © 
Swansea .« 273 0 15 O || Ditto, New . . .| 1200 6 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 38k 0 330 H}Phoos. «wk 5 pm.| 6 p.ct. 
Ditto, Black . . oo 0; © Ci btm... | eae 
Trent & Mersey (4 sh.) 750 O}| 37 10 Bath + + «| 80 0] 8 p.ct. 
Warw. and Birming. | 280 0 | 12 0 || Birmingham . — 5 0 
Warwick and Napton | 220 0/ 11 5 | Birmingham8 Stafford 117 0 4 0 
Wilts and Berks . . 5g 0 4 || Brighton . . . 94 a 
Wore. and Birming. 100 0 3 0 | ts: « 5 ak a sé 8§ p.ct. 
DOCKS. || Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis, 5 p.ct. 
4 St. Katharine’s . .| 85 ©0|}3 pet.|}Lewes . . .. . 18 0 4 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 77% [| 3 do. || Liverpool . . . ~| 3750| 100 
f West India (Stock) | 190 0 {| 8 Odo. | Maidstone. . . . _ 6 p.ct. 
East India (Stock)| 80 0 {4 Odo.|| Ratcliff .... 40 0 4 p.ct. 
Commercial (Stock) | 88% 4 Odo.|| Rochdale... . — 1 5 
Bristol . . . . «| 125 Of 4 35 10{|Sheffield . . . . —_ 1126 
BRIDGES. Warwick . e 50 0 5 p.ct, 
Hammersmith . .| 283 110 MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark... 2} _ Australian (Agricult') | 10 dis.| — 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 31 0 115 |} Auetion Mart. . .| 2140 _ 
Vauxhall . . 19% 1 O || Annuity, British . .| 19 0 8 p.ct. 
| Waterloo . . . . 5 0 — Bank, ish Provincial asi 4 p.ct 
Ann. of8l. . .| 254 0 17 4 || Carnat.Stock,Istclass | 954 4 0 
Ann. of 7/. . 224 0 15 2\| Ditto, 2dclass . .i 91 0 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 
From Aug. 26, to Sept. 25, 1880, Loth inclusive. 



























































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Theim. 
\3¢ tp! — 4 tb, is | 
. < : 18 . : 2 o im, | | 
Ss 33 s jos |. |Barom. Weather. sé 3 £| § ice: —— Weather. 
BS oS) zw 12S in. pts. >So 2 Zz | © "tp iin. pts 
Az <= =z | Azle=| * \=z2 | 
Aug. ° ° ° | Sep. ° ° ° | 
26 | 61 | 65 | 59 || 29, 80/fair 11 | 56 | 62 | 54 || 29, 70 fair 
27 | 63 | 68 | 58 » 67\fair 12 | 57 | 56 | 53 ||, 85 cloudy 
28 | 55 | 64 | 56 » 38jlong showers 13 | 54 | 63 | 54 » 48 fair 
29 | 60 | 63 | 50 P 90)showery 14 | 58 | 67 | 54 | > 40 fair 
30 = 63 | 58 || 39, 14 ~— | 15 | 57 | 62 57 ]) 60 fair 
31 | 56 | 68 | 54 » 18 fair | 16 | 60 | 67 | 57 , 65 fair 
S.1|59| 70] 61 ||, 21\fair 17 | 54 | 59 | 54 | , 61|showery 
2/62/70] 59/| , 14|cloudy 18 | 58 | 61 | 53 . 3 60 cloudy 
3 | 63 | 66 | 55 || 29, 80\cloudy 19 | 59 | 61 | 52 ||, 84 cloudy 
4|58|64|56/| , 90 cloudy | 20 | 58 | 64 | 53 ||, 60 cloudy 
5 | 60 | 66 | 54 |, 67\cloudy | 21 | 52 | 58/48 || , 20 cloudy 
6 | 60 | 63 | 54), , 52 'showery | 22) 50 | 63 | 54 ||, 30,cloudy 
7} 56| 57} 56 || ,70!showery || 23 | 60 | 64 | 51 |), 40 showery 
8 56 | 64| 55 || , 96|cloudy | 24| 56 | 59 | 47 |; ., 58 showery 
§9'59|59/ 55/' , 77|showery | 25 | 57 | 60] 49 |}, 76 fair 
10° 59 ' 64' 53‘! _ , 65 cloudy | | 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Aug. 28, to Sept. 25, 1830, both inclusive. 










































































































































































So jd és las #2.| g|._.| #@ 72 
Gla3| 2 |°3 [peicg| 9 Cs Pegs & ‘A<| Ex. Bills, 
wig) BE | See BS 2h SAS es) GS |e g| 0000 
<| [em | oo fe [=| sie [<<] Ul] & 2a 
27\219 aig |o13 ago1g — 1004 1004 41058) 194|—— 80 82 pm..—_| 78 79 pm. 
28/904 2913 4} 1003/1003 41054! 193/239 ——| 80 79 pm. 
30lei9 |91 903'90g 90. 993) 99% 5/1043) 193|——— 83 82 pm. ——| 79 78 pm. 
31/219 !90% 190% 4 993, 994.994 $1043! 198 2374 80 81 pm.| 903] 76 77 pm. 
1/219 914903 904 99 ——. 99§ 99§ =§)1044) 194, 82 80 pm.——-| 76 77 pm. 
2/2184! ‘90% 90) 99§——994 4/105$/ 19§-——|_ 76 pm. ——| 74 76 pm. 
3/219 | ‘904893 ——994 8%|104%' 193/77 75 pm. 893) 76 74 pm. 
4/217 ‘894 74| 99 '——198g 74|—, 19} ——.74 70 pm. | 74 70 pm. 
6216 | ‘874 6474 63}|—————234 ——!| 60 50 pm. 
7 2175) 86% 7%| 978 ——|963 72 280 52 53 pm.’ 873) 54 60 pm. 
8|——_—— 87% 88) 97 —974 4$}————234 63 65 pm. — 68 73 pm. 
-—| 884 | 99 —— 984 —— —— 285 |63 65 pm.——) 69 71 pm. 
ps ace 884 j— — 85 a oe 63 pm. poe 69 71 pm. 
11 saree pose = 93; ——|984 - ene Ra FN 65 pm. ——| 71 69 pm. 
ona ‘884 i}—— oss 4——_——|2343, 68 69 pm. 
14|—| 884 8|———\98§._ 74| —- 2833/64 61 pm. ——, 69 67 pm. 
15— 88g 84 can oe 84\,—— 61 pm. ——) 67 68 pm. 
16,—_ 884 08 8; ——'—_—|—_| 61 pm. |_| 68 66 pm. 
17\— [874 84, |973 84} —, 60 pm. —| 65 66 pm. 
18|\——. 88% 73 ——s8 734— 59 pm. I— 67. pm. 
20\——; 88% com cee 8} —, 61 pm. ——| 65 67 pm. 
~~ en 88s $———98 4 — 65 67 pm. 
22/—— 88§ §——-——9s 3——-——|——| 60pm. ——| 67 pm. 
23|—— 88g 4————98$ 4/—— 61 63 pm. ——| 66 68 pm. 
24|—— 884 i 98k g|—_—_-—_|o34 | 62 pm. ——, 70 69 pm. 
25|——— ‘883 4\————'984 s|— 62 64 pm ——! 69 70 pm. 























Old South Sea Ann. Sept. 1, 91. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goop.ucx, and Co, 


J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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